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In the process of selection of official timber, notably by 
the larger associations of lumbermen, political methods are 
notably absent. In a sense the incumbents elect themselves 


through a determination 


of their fitness for the 


position. Few attain of- 
fice without being tried 


out, consciously or uncon- 
sciously on the 
latter, by 

Their 


and enthusiasm for asso- 


part of 
their fel- 
ability in 


the 
lows. 


ciation work are betrayed 
in daily intercourse and 
especially in association 
conferences, and their fit- 
ness for office is involun- 
tarily noted; their eleec- 
tion follows solely on a 
basis of suitability. This 
is especially true of the 
presidents of the organi- 
zations, a fact which was 
aptly demonstrated at the 
meeting of the 
Manufactur- 
New 
week 


annual 


Yellow 
’ 


Pine 
ers’ Association at 
Orleans, La., this 
when, February 8, the or- 
ganization chose for its 
president for its new fis: 
cal year Samuel J. Car- 
penter, of Winnfield, La. 

Samuel J. Carpenter is 
a lumberman by inherit 
ance as well as by occupa- 
He 
brothers ‘“born to 
the their 
father being at the time 
of Samuel’s birth presi- 
dent of Curtis Bros. & 
Co., of Clinton, Iowa, a 
business that was estab- 


tion. and his three 
were 


business, ’’” 


lished immediately after 
the Civil War. As fast 
as the four sons finished 
their schooling they 
adopted father’s 


Each of 


their 
ealling. them 
has made a signal and a 
most lasting success in 
his chosen occupation. 
‘¢Sam’’ Carpenter 
started as an office boy 
in his. father’s plant at 
Clinton, taking to the 
business ‘‘like a duck to 
the water.’’ At the age 
of 20 he had gone through 
the several departments 
and had obtained a tech- 
nical of the 
fitted him 
He traveled 
for three years, and tradi 
that he 


lished some records that 


knowledge 
that 
for the road. 


business 


tion estab- 


says 


are classie¢s in 


lumber 


traveling 
salesmen’s lore. 


Then he and his brother, E 


Curtis Bros. & Co. 


cern to Carpenter Bros. & Co., and began handling yel- 


. L. Carpenter, at that time 
employed in the firm’s office, bought out a jobbing house 
in Minneapolis, Minn., the Adams-Carr Co., a branch of 
They changed the name of this con- 


“There’s No Place Like Home”—Pages 35-37. 
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low pine in connection with the sash and door business, 
buying mill run stocks in the South. 

EK. L. Carpenter then acquired an interest in the firm 
Hall & Ducey, of Minneapolis, Minn., which was reorgan- 


Lamb Co. 
to the Curtis & Yale Co. 

Soon after Samuel J. 
Miss., and joined W. T. 


Carpe? 


ized as the Shevlin-Carpenter Co., a very successful con- Joyvee 





SAMUEL J. 


CARPENTER, OF WINNFIELD, 
Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ 


LA. ; 


President of the Association. 


cern with which was identified the late Thomas H. Shevlin. of 
E. J. Carpenter, who had finished college by this time, 
took his brother’s place with Samuel J. Carpenter in the 


its executive office. Mr. Car 


latter line. Under his 


co-operation of 


the 
business of Carpenter Bros. & Co. The concern acquired 
standing timber and built a mill at Minneapolis, and 


his associat 





reorganized the business under 


© MAGVertising Index, Pages 110-111. 
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the title the Carpenter- 


The sash and door jobbing business was sol 


iter went to Brookhavi 
and T. J. Batchelder 


the organization, as its 
vice president, of the 
Pearl River Lumber | 
of whose operating 


partment he took charg 
In 1905 this business was 
sold to the Goodyear sy 

Mr. C: 

penter and Messrs. 
Batchelder w 
Winnfield, La., 


bought the Tremont Lum 


dicate. Then 
Jovy 
and ent 
and 
ber Co. interests, together 
the 


Lumber Co.. 


with those of Sout! 
Arkansas 
Winn Parrish and Louisi- 
ana lumber 
The 
nected all these mills with 
120 
known as the Tremont & 
Gulf 


which, with branches, ex 


compa les. 


new owners on 


au = railroad miles, 


Railway, a systen 
from Tremont to 
Menefee, Winnfield 
Georgetown, and is to be 
pushed to Natchez, Miss. 
The plant at 


tends 


and 


Rochelk 
that of the Tremont Lum 
ber Co. 


proper— was Te 
built and the mills at 
Tremont and Tybun 
were dismantled. Follow 


ing the deaths of W. T. 
Joyce and T. J. Batchel 
der, Samuel J. Carpenter 
the 
dency of all the compa- 


succeeded to 


nresi 
presi- 


r he 
moved the general offices 


nies, and shortly afti 
from Chicago, TIll.. to 
Winnfield, La. 

The, new president of 
the Yellow Pine Manufa 
turers’ Association has 
long been an unobtrusive 
but none the less telling 


force in the organization. 
His influence has beer 
felt, especially in commit 
tee work. He has hek 


most efficiently the offic 


of vice president the 


association, and is 
justly regarded as an 
authority on yellow pine 
conditions and is 

knowledged = exper n 


millwork manufacturin 


While the Yellow Pine 
Manufacturers’ Associa 
tion is composed large Ly 


of mental stalwarts in the 


trade it is doubtful if 


better material could have 


been found within its 


ranks for the incumbent 


n dis 


penter does things 


proportion to his ability to talk of them, though able in 


guidance and with the 
es the organization is 


promised especial prosperity during its new fiseal year. 
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Good Talking Points. 


You can talk with pride about 
the superior qualities of our Calli- 
fornia White Pine products. 
They will back you up in any 
reasonable statement you make. 


A stock of our 





CALIFORNIA WHITE PINE 


Sash and Doors 


in your yard means more busi- 
ness and more profit for you. 
On account of the high quality 
of material and workmanship of 
our goods they make satisfied 
customers and steady patrons 
for you. 








Ask your jobber for quotations on WEED 
Sash and Doors and if he is unable to quote you, 
wire or write us and you will get the information 
promptly. 


Weed Lumber Co. 


WEED, CALIFORNIA. 


SAN FRANCISCO OEFICE: Flood Building. 
Telephone, Kearney 2885. 





JAMES D. LACEY. WOOD BEAL. VICTOR THRANG 


ARE 





INTERESTED IN SOUTHERA 
~ OR PACIFIC COAST TIMBER? 


We furnish detailed reports of amounts of stumpage on each 244, @ 
or 10 acre Subdivision of each forty. 








We employ expert Pacific Coast Cruisers to check all estimatee 
made on Western Timber. 





We offer High Class Timber Properties only, which have beer 
placed in our hands for sale. 


We guarantee our estimates are reliable. 


JAMES D, LACEY & CO. 


(ESTABLISHED 1880) 








1211 Whitney Central Bldg., 


New Orleans. 


1104 Spalding Bulldiag, 


Portland, Ore, 


1009 White Bidg., 


Seattle, 


1215 Old Colony Bidg. 


Chicago, 








{ MONTANA LARCH __ ) 


Car Roofing, Bevel Siding. Finish, Casing, Base and Mouldings. Well Assorted Yard Stock. 








We have on hand a Good Dry Stock of 
No.1 Mixed Larch and Fir Lath. Try a car. 

Sawing capacity, 60,000.000 yearly. 

Shipping capacity, 250,000 daily. 

A complete assortment always. Prompt 
shipment. Uniform grades. 


WESTERN 5 eae 


Bevel Siding, Selects and Mouldings: No. 3 
Shop and Better Factory Plank; 4-4, 5-4 and 
6-4 Fine Common; 5-4 and 6-4 Box. 





sf Somers Lumber Company, Somers, Mont. 














FIRE LOSSES 


In time of fire the insured frequen ids that 
learns to his sorrow that it is an expens 
quiring special knowledge and experienc 

The settingof fire losses and appraising 

If you are inte; «sted in getting full va! 
card today and we will send you complcic 


he is either over or under insured and 
tter. The insurance problem is a matter re 


#¢ OU i apecemny. 


‘emniums drop usa peetal 
oligation to you. 


NATIONAL APPRAISAL COMPANY 


Drawings, Estimates, Appraisals 
INSURANCE EXPERTS. 








GREEN BAY, WISCONSIN. 
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OF SPECIALINTEREST TO ADVERTISERS. 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is the 
only lumber newspaper having a large paid 
subscription list ! 

The average number of copies of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ppmnted 
weekly during the year ended January |, 
1912, was 13,691. 


State of Illinois, County of Cook, ss. 


], Elmer C. Hole, secretary and treasurer of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, do solemnly swear 
that the above figures are correct. 


ELMER C. HOLE. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 3rd day 
of January, 1912. 
HENRY S. LOVELY, Notary Public. 
This is a.circulation more than double that 
of any other lumber newspaper and greater 
than the combined subscription lists of any 
three other lumber newspapers. 




















With statistics compiled from reports of 70 per 


cent of the Fortland cement manufacturers of the 
United States as a basis, E. F. Burchard, of the 


United States Geological Survey, estimates the total 
cement production during 1911 at 77,877,236 barrels 
as compared with 76,549,951 barrels in 1910, an in- 
erease of 1.7 per cent. The output of 1910 was 17.7 
per cent more than that of 1909. The figures for 1910 
‘and 1911 are so close that when complete returns are 
in a slight reduction in the latter year may be shown. 
The average price per barrel in 1911 was 86.7 cents as 
compared with 89.1 cents in 1910, a reduction of 
2.68 per cent. 


THE OHIO IDEA. 


We have had the Iowa idea on the tariff, and other 
state ideas. The Ohio idea as revealed at the recent 
meeting of the Ohio retailers is interesting and inspiring. 
It has already been referred to in these columns. It 
deserves reiteration. 

During the early part of 1911 the membership cam- 
paign of the Ohio association lagged. Then came the 
indietment of the Ohio secretary. During the remainder 
of the year the retail membership of the Ohio associa- 
tion increased 43 per cent. That is the Ohio idea. We 
take off our hat to the Ohio lumber dealer. 





BROAD GAUGE POLICY OF THE 
YELLOW PINE ASSOCIATION. 


The Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Association, in its an- 
nual convention at New Orleans, La., on Thursday of this 
week, demonstrated its loyalty to the lumber industry by 
passing a resolution supporting its western brethren in 
their demand for adequate fire protection, a notable ex- 
ample of cooperation in the country’s warfare for con- 
servation of natural The association also 
passed a resolution assessing its members 2 cents a 
thousand feet for advertising purposes; this to be divided 
1 cent for the national publicity campaign under the 
direction of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation and 1 cent for advertising purposes in behalf of 
the Yellow Pine association. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN congratulates the Yellow 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association upon its liberal appro- 


resources. 


priation, as it affords greater opportunity for more pro- 
gressive work in behalf of yellow pine than ever before 
has been offered. 

The advertising committee of the National association 
is to be congratulated for the work it already has accom- 
plished and which is being indorsed in so emphatic a 
way. The lumber trade is expecting much from this cam- 
paign, which starts out with every indication of success. 
Good lumbermen everywhere will give the committee cor- 
dial support and the trade generally will be greatly bene- 
fitted. 





LUMBER FOR ICE HOUSES. 


Much of the value attaching to information con- 
tained in bulletins of the Department of Agriculture is 
due to the fact that it is considered to be unprejudiced. 
One is, therefore, much surprised and disappointed to 
find in the Farmers’ Bulletin 475 wood ice houses re- 
ferred to as of ‘‘cheap, temporary construction,’’ con- 
trasted with ‘‘houses of a permanent nature built of 
brick, stone or concrete.’’ This statement is all the 
more surprising as the advantages of the respective 
constructions are pointed out, the statement being made, 
for example, that ‘‘the masonry walls are not as good 
nonconductors as timber walls.’’ 

This bulletin is designed to instruct the farmer in 
methods of ice house construction and has been sub- 
mitted ‘‘in response to numerous inquiries for informa- 
tion on the subject.’’ The bulletin was prepared by a 
representative of the Bureau of Plant Industry, which 
occupies the same position in relation to the Agricul- 
tural Department that is occupied by the Forest Serv- 
The latter bureau is conducted, in part at least, 
for the purpose of educating citizens to use wood 
wherever it is the best material for a purpose. The 
Bureau of Forestry concedes that in one respect wood 
is better than masonry for ice houses; perhaps the 
Forest Service could point out other respects in which 
wood is as good or better than masonry for that 
purpose. 


ice. 
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LEGISLATIVE ENCOURAGEMENT OF FOREST FIRES. 


On page 33 of this issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is an article recording 
threatened parsimony by National legislation as grossly subversive of the public in- 
terest as any National ‘‘freak’’ legislation in many decades. Its prospective effects 
are to deprive of protection from an ever present, all powerful menace billions of 
acres of forested areas, public and private, thousands of farms and an incalculable 
number of human lives and a direct blow at conservation of National resources. Its 
purport may be gleaned from the self explanatory article printed in black faced type 
on that page. 

The measure as proposed would grossly reduce the appropriation made for the 
coming fiscal year for fighting forest fires by the Forest Service—would cripple 
that body and through it lumbermen, timber owners, farmers, homesteaders and many 
other classes in their efforts to preserve their property and their lives, efforts always 
handicapped by appropriations already inadequate. 

This matter is not one of sectional import only. While its immediate outcome 
would affect the West, it is of vital concern to every citizen of every section of the 
United States, all of whom, materially or sentimentally or in both ways, are in- 
terested in the western country. Already it has called forth vigorous protests of 
lumbermen’s associations—of organizations of that interest which is the greatest 
on the Pacific Coast and is the third greatest in the United States—and doubtless 
it will invoke early and emphatic protests from public and semipublie bodies of all 
sections. 

It is notable that the ‘‘economy’’ proposed by the threatened measure is directed, 
in effect, solely at the efficiency of the Forest Service. The inealculably valuable 
scientific resources of the Service would be arrested by this inexcusable measure, a 
result inestimably deplorable and second in consideration only to the graver effect 
here more immediately under protest. Manufacturers using in their industry wood 
in any of its forms are directly assailed by the threatened loss in appropriation, and 
they are practically as deeply concerned in the matter as are the lumbermen. 

Upon the latter falls naturally the brunt of protest and antagonistic efforts. These 
call for immediate, vigorous action by every factor in the lumber trade, including 
emphatically the associations, of all classes, of lumbermen. The LUMBERMAN’S 
advices from Washington state that the threatened measure will be considered ‘‘ within 
a week or two,’’ but that ‘‘it is believed that a better chance lies with the Senate 
Committee on Agriculture.’’ 

With that committee, in view of the evident disposition of the House committee 
and the short time to intervene before consideration and possible passage of the 
bill for decimated appropriations, apparently lie the chances for successful action. 
Lumbermen of every section and of every branch of the trade are asked by this 
means and impelled by the grave conditions here recorded to use every influence at 
their command with their representatives at the National capital to put into effect 
the resolution, elsewhere published, of the Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Association, 
protesting ‘‘against any decrease in the Government appropriation for fire prevention 
and fire fighting in the National forests’’ and urging ‘‘on the contrary, appropria- 
tions fully adequate to protect the National forests and insure as far as possible this 
invaluable asset against further loss by fire.’’ 





SPREADING TREND OF CONVENTION INFLUENCE. 


One thing that has impressed attendants at the association meetings this year, 
both manufacturers and retailers, is the large number of owners—men who 
represent the investment—that heve been present. It has been the custom many 
years to send the managers, and while the managers this year are present, too, in 
many instances the owner also is present, showing that not only is the interest 
with the man who sells the goods but that the man who owns the goods is aroused 
to the importance of meeting with his fellow merchants to ascertain their view- 
point, to codperate with them in a personal manner, and to benefit the trade by 
his own personal contact. 

The lumber business is susceptible to local as well as national influences. Its 
prosperity depends upon the prosperity of all the people. There may be instances 
where local manufacturers and local retailers prosper independently, but as 
compared with the whole the trade is prosperous only when all of it is prosperous. 

There have been many disturbing elements in the trade within the last year. 
We have heard a great deal about trust investigations, and during the last twelve 
months indictments have been returned against the retailers and ouster proceed- 
ings have been begun against the manufacturers in Missouri, and then the 
agitation throughout the country, backed by interests pushing substitutes for 
lumber, has aroused the lumbermen to a realization that they must take a more 
active interest in the actual handling of their product and the pushing of it in 
an educational way, so that the lumber trade and, in fact, the entire country 
may know that lumber has not lost any of its valuable qualities as a building 
material; that it is as potent a factor in the welfare of mankind today as it 
ever has been; and that the attacks upon it and upon the trade are unjust and 
should necessarily fail. Those engaged in the lumber business are of the highest 
type of men concerned with any industry in this country. Failures in the lumber 
industry are fewer than in any other of equal magnitude. More lumber is sold 
today upon a man’s word than is any other line of merchandise, involving such 
tremendous values, so distributed. This is because of the character of the men 
that are engaged in the business. Their word is as good as a bond. 

The president of a prominent retail association made the statement in his 
opening address a few days ago before its annual convention that the lumberman 
had been too long neglectful of his opportunities of taking a more active part 
in the deliberations of his fellow citizens. The lumberman has been busy with 
the multitudinous cares and operations of his business, and he has neglected to 
impress himself upon the other merchants with whom he came in contact, with 
the result that the other merchants did not stop to consider his viewpoint when 
they were contemplating any movement or campaign, and that many times they 
absorbed a wrong impression from his silence, whereas if they had but known 
of his opinions they would have been happy to receive them and would have been 
guided accordingly, and the lumber trade would thereby have had a better 
reputation. If there are those who have not noted the tendency to a greater 
activity, now is the time to get in touch with their fellow lumbermen and to 


take a forward step with them in placing the lumber industry where it belongs— 
right up at the head of the procession. 

Talk about your business. It matters not whether you talk about it to a mem- 
ber of your own craft—talk about it to other merchants; have them understand 
that yours is an honorable business; impress yourself upon those whom you meet, 
and do not hesitate to talk about your business simply because of the fact that 
the Government has instituted some investigations against lumbermen; on the 
contrary, that is a strong reason why you should talk about your business. 

The tact is that there is work for each lumberman to do to create favorable 
sentiment for his trade. He can do it. He should do it. If there were any- 
thing connected with the business for which he should be ashamed it would be 
fitting to keep silent, but there is not. Nay; it is a business of which he should 
be proud. It has to do with the welfare of ali our people; it contains within 
itself elements of education, of utility, of comfort and happiness, bevond any 
other business in this country. Why should we not talk about it? 
going to do your share? 


DISTRIBUTION OF WESTERN PINE. 


In last week’s number of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN appeared a statistical ex 
hibit of ‘‘western pine’’ cut and shipments in 1910 and 1911. It was shown that 
the cut in the four Inland Empire states Montana, Idaho, Washington and Oregon 
in 1911 was 760,396,317 feet, compared with 876,649,147 feet in 1910, a difference 
of 116,252,850 feet in favor of 1910, showing that there must have been some cur- 
tailment last year. The Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association also reports an 
excess of cut over shipments in 1911 of 107,618,950 feet. 

In the statistical tables the feature of especial interest is the range of dis- 
tribution of western pine. 


Are you 





There was sold for distribution in the states of production already namevw, 
designated as ‘‘local,’’ 268,578,123 feet, against 376,366,098 feet, a comparative 
fact that tells its own story as between trade in the two years. Of the total 
last year Montana used 136,410,088 feet; Washington, 77,057,625 feet; Idaho, 
46,974,260 feet, and Oregon, 8,135,550 feet. 

Of the states in which western pine is distributed, outside the four producing 
states, South Dakota received the most, the amount in'1911 having been 45,989,977 
feet, Canada coming hard after with 45,924,994 feet. The next largest amount was 
required by Iowa; namely, 37,713,104 feet, followed by Nebraska with 35,053,016 
feet. North Dakota took 51,857,748 feet; Wisconsin, 34,258,221 feet; Illinois, 
26,029,649 feet; Colorado, 23,923,381 feet; Utah, 22,243,477 feet; Atlantic coast 
states, 18,713,462 feet, and other eastern states 15,745,456 feet. 

About every northern state, and one southern state—Missouri—received lumber 
supplies from the western pine of the Inland Empire, which, so far as extent of 
distribution is concerned, has as general a sweep of market territory as other 
leading American lumber. Its adaptability to shop purposes gives it an impelling 
force in every section where such lumber is needed for factory consumption. 

In fact, as we look into the futare and recognize that western pine holds a 
central place in the productive field, with Canada on the north, an extensive local 
field of consumption the demand of which is bound to increase vastly under the 
influence of irrigation and by farming, while the demand farther east will in- 
crease, if the proper efforts to introduce and sell shall be put forth it seems that 


no other lumber producing section has a more promising field of distribution than 
has the Inland Empire. 


CHEERFUL BUT CONSERVATIVE. 


An especially noteworthy feature of the excellent valedictory address of the 
retiring president of the Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Association, J. Lewis Thomp- 
son, at its annual meeting, New Orleans, this week, was the comment he made on 
the lumber trade, past, current and prospective. 

For one thing was the estimate that during 1911 the actual curtailment of the gen- 
eral mill output totaled 1,000,000,000 feet as compared with that of the previous 
vear. This reduction was caused partly by the labor troubles in Louisiana and 
Texas, and the voluntary curtailment of production of many of the large plants 
west of the Mississippi river, especially in Louisiana, Arkansas and Texas. But 
even under such conditions prices could not be maintained at remunerative figures. 
At the year’s close prices of yard stock were as low, or lower, than at any other time 
for years. 





That President Thompson laid special stress on yard stock as being most af- 
tected by low prices is notable. It was a phase of trade over a large part of last 
season that special stocks, that entered into the outturn of planing mill and 
factory product, were sold at prices relatively better than yard assortments. This 
was because the retailers held back about buying as long as prices failed to react 
to higher figures. Lumber was plentiful and the retail dealers could get it as 
they needed the stock, and hence bought from hatid to mouth. In all such cases 
prices remain about stationary at a level a little below what producers deem 
requisite for profit. 

President Thompson said that ‘‘ We wound up the year with a stock at the mills 
badly broken,’’ while stocks in the retail yards were under normal. 
time there was a fair supply of export and railroad orders. 

These general views of the situation during the season of 1911, and at the end 
of the year, are corroborative of the market view that has been reflected from 
week to week in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

Mr. Thompson proceeded to set forth that under ordinary conditions the manu- 
facturers should derive some encouragement from the situation; but he advised 
the members of the association to go forward in the year’s business with caution, 
because there was danger of overproduction in the present state of the market. 
He especially advised. cooperation between the different sections of the produc- 
ing field so that the best interests of the yellow pine trade might be assured and 
maintained. He also recommended that more attention be devoted to the selling 
departments of the mill concerns as compared to the thoroughgoing methods of 
mill operation. He said that the producing feature of the business had been 
watched so closely that the selling department has been neglected. 

As bearing on the prospects for demand and prices of yellow pine lumber during 


At the same 
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the season of 1912, about which many operators are conjecturing amid conflict- 
ing and doubtful influences, the following from a representative of one of the 
larger mills of the South is worthy of attention. He wrote at a late date: 

There is not a doubt to be entertained that producers are going to get 
more money for their lumber after the first half of this year. In fact, 
both the volume of business and the prices which yellow pine people are 
getting are very satisfactory. We booked a tremendous volume of busi- 
ness during November and December, and now are practically out of the 
market; in fact, could not fill a mixed car at any price. Our dimension 
stocks at the different mills are almost wholly covered by orders. Also 
they advise that the export business never was better. Car materials, 
such as siding, lining and sills, are bringing $4 a thousand more than they 


were 30 days ago. Also, square edge and sound timbers are bringing $3 
per thousand more than they were 60 days ago. Our mills are disposing of 
their inch No. 2 common in Cuba and all over South America (a rather 
broad statement). We haven’t a No. 2 board to offer in this territory. 
These different outlets will curtail our yard order business about 30 per 
cent of the entire cut of the mills. 

The above statement had reference to the situation west of the Mississippi 
River and may be taken as to a large extent typical of conditions in that terri- 
tory. If so, it is positively encouraging, though it is well enough to heed the 
cautionary injunction given forth by the retiring president of the Yellow Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association. 








REVIEW OF THE CURRENT LUMBER TRADE 








Reports from the market centers indicate a general revival of interest in 
lumber stocks and confidence in the spring trade. Already there is evident 
increased buying for both current needs and enlarged business as soon as the 
grip of winter shall be relaxed. The cold weather, snow and ice, with moderate 
spells intervening, that have prevailed since the holidays, have hindered an early 
start of the season’s movement of lumber, which will have the effect of accele- 
rating trade when the winter shall be followed by spring conditions. Experience 
teaches that under such circumstances spring trade is livelier, more impulsive and 
in larger volume than when the winter is mild and open, transportation easy and 
rapid, so that trade is strung through the winter months, thus anticipating spring 
business before it is really due. Since the first of January the railroads have 
been hampered by cold weather, snow and ice, and have not been able to move 
lumber to destination with normal promptitude. There has been much complaint 
of lack of cars at different points, simply because the railroads could not get 
them around when wanted, on account of the cold, which impaired motive power, 
and the snow, which blockaded yards and main tracks. This condition extended 
well: to the southward. Where the temperature in the farther South was com- 
paratively mild, rains, beginning last fall, have been a hindrance to logging and 
mill yard work, shipping and forwarding to destination. All these hindrances 
have held back the delivery of lumber, and orders have accumulated.. This back- 
ward business must be cleared away when conditions shall improve, necessitating 
a considerable rush of business. All this is felt in advance, which gives revived 
interest to trade. In the meantime consumption has been going on and shortages 
have developed at the milling end and in the distributive and consuming depart- 
ments of the business. Manufacturers and dealers already have trade enough 
booked, or in sight, to assure good spring business, and hence the confidence felt. 

Such influences are having the effect to put strength into prices and cause 
some advances here and there, mostly on specials, such as railroad and car 
material, and on some hardwood stocks and specialties. That mill stocks as well 
as yard and factory supplies have been depleted in the last four to six months 
is apparent. This has been caused by restricted buying by dealers and consumers 
and by forced curtailments of mill product on account of bad weather conditions 
and a slow market. Altogether the lumber business has been toned down nearer 
to actual requirements in all departments than has been known for several years. 

Thus the season of 1912 begins with cleared decks, so to speak, with surpluses 
largely wiped out, an abatement of ambition to overdo matters, and a general 
resolve to keep as near actual requirements in production and stocking up as 
possible to any business that must make some provision for the future. The 
weather must be given due credit for bringing about this conservative status. 
Since the middle of last fall storm conditions in the southern half of the country 
have minimized production of yellow pine, North Carolina pine and the hard- 
woods. Labor troubles in the Southwest also caused a shutdown of some mills 
for a period, which prevented what otherwise would have been burdensome 
accumulation. Probably this contributed to the strong position now held by 
the manufacturers in that part of the field. In the Southeast a determination 
to hold for a minimum price basis, even to the extent of letting the mills remain 
idle, had given strength to the position in that quarter. The same has been 
measurably true of the North Carolina pine business. In the middle Gulf states 
the mill operators have somewhat profited by conditions in the other sections of 
the southern pine belt; and while they have kept the saws running and con- 
tinuously sold out at the best prices they could get, they have no more than 
met the demand and have not burdened the market with surpluses. The export 
demand also has taken care of much of the product of Gulf state mills. 

* * * 

In the Ohio River basin something is happening that is likely to have a 
strengthening effect on the hardwood market of its southern watershed. Pro- 
longed cold weather has frozen up the log-floating streams and has hindered 
and, in some cases, altogether stopped the getting of logs to the streams. Hence 
in all the states from Tennessee to the Ohio River, and throughout the mountain 
sections of eastern Kentucky and abutting regions, the supply of logs at the 
mills has verged toward exhaustion. Hence may be expected a greatly reduced 
output of lumber at Ohio River points during the spring, as well as at mills in 
the interior. This result should strengthen the market for hardwoods, and indeed 
this already has been somewhat the effect. The mills are also likely to be 
hampered in operation on account of ice and flood, which would diminish output 
even if the logs could eventually be delivered. In some cases the timber supply 
for the season is estimated as low as but 50 per cent of the normal. At Cincinnati 
it is reported that the log supply will be 25 per cent short. Unless conditions 
change so favorably that the present estimates Shall prove to be exaggerations 
production of lumber in the Ohio River valley will be much less than the normal. 
When it is considered that a large part of the oak, poplar and other hardwood 
supplies comes from that source it is not unreasonable to conclude that the 


threatened shortage would have a powerful influence in strengthening the market. 
* * * 


The southwestern yellow pine markets continue to report improved conditions. 
At St. Louis there was a fair increase of demand and movement during the 


week. Prices have firmed up considerably, especially on No. 1 dimension and 
12-inch common boards. Indications are strong of a better. demand for lumber 
later in the season. Mill holdings are reported abnormally low. Logging condi- 
tions continue poor on account of bad weather, and mills that have resumed 
are not running full capacity on account of the scarcity of logs. It is thought 
that several weeks may elapse before normal conditions can be restored. At 
Kansas City the market is steady and attractive prices are being offered to 
buyers on surplus stock, which means an endeavor by manufacturers to even up 
their supplies of yard stock. Prices are strong on mixed carload lots, with slight 
advances on certain items, among which prominently figure No. 2 6-inch and 
8-inch boards and some of the heavier dimension stuff. Railroad demand con- 
tinues strong, though for the week not so insistent as it had been. Prices for 
timbers are a trifle higher, with a good demand. At that point, representing 
conditions in the Gulf section, export trade is said to be slightly off on account 
of high ocean freight rates. Retail orders have been measurably held back by 
adverse weather, but there have been some filling-in orders which it has been 
found difficult to fill. It is remarked as a sort of ‘‘aside’’ that generally prices 
have not gone to a basis as strong as the mills expected when the advance began. 
That condition in respect to yard stock could scarcely be reached until the retail 
demand shall swell to spring proportions. The real test will then come; for 
heretofore the price has been arbitrarily assumed at the mill end, while the buyers 
have not yet spoken with an emphasis. There are two parties to a bargain. 
A report from Shreveport, La., puts a new face on the logging situation. In 
that district recent good weather has given new life to logging operations and 
they now are in full blast, and many old orders are now being filled. The greatest 
demand is for railroad material, especially for car stock and ties. The northern 
markets continue to report improvement in yellow pine conditions. At Chicago 
demand is better and prices are firmer on a few items. At Pittsburgh a fairly 
good demand has prevailed for a week or more, though bad weather in the mill 
sections hinders shipments. Inquiries indicate a larger movement in the near 
future. At New York demand has improved considerably in the last two or 
three weeks, and wholesalers have become hopeful of better business. This state 
of mind is induced by recent large orders for cargoes of construction material, 
railroad supplies and yard stock. Several orders of 1,000,000 feet and over have 
been booked. North Carolina pine is selling well, roofers being in especial call 
at $19 to $20 a thousand. The ice embargo in Chesapeake Bay has prevented 
delivering lumber from Norfolk, this tending to market firmness. 
* * * 

In respect to Georgia pine it is reported from Baltimore that the curtailment 
of production and the narrowing volume of supplies have tended to lessen compe- 
tition between retailers, so that the situation is better. Many of the mills are 
refusing additional orders, saying that they have enough to keep them going for 
months. Even the offer of high prices is not sufficient to induce them to assume 
new obligations to deliver the goods. 

* * * 

At Chicago a fair movement of northern pine is reported by dealers. Prices 
are held steadily on all grades. At Minneapolis there is a general awakening of 
interest in the market and inquiries are numerous. Orders are on the increase 
in spite of the severe weather. Congestion of freight at that point would be a 
serious handicap to shipments if there were more than a light movement. There 
is plenty of dry stock in that district, with the exception of low grade boards. 
At Pittsburgh demand is light and limited to small orders. Prices are steady 
and inquiries fair. Pattern lumber for the time being is dull. 

Conditions on the North Pacific coast are more promising than they were. 
Prices of fir are firmer, with an upward tendency. Within the last 30 days 
common lumber has advanced $1 a thousand, it is reported from Tacoma. There 
is much railroad inquiry, some of it for large bills. The call for ties is a feature, 
at prices ranging from $9 to $10.50 a thousand. Fir logs are scarce at unchanged 
prices. Red cedar shingles are in fair demand. An increased number of -mills 
are resuming operation. Many of the fir mills are again running, but they are 
well booked ahead for sawing. At San Francisco it is declared that redwood 
lumber is gaining in popular esteem and the outlook for the season’s trade in 
that wood is bright. Prices remain stiff on No. 1 boards. Stocks are low at 
the mills, and the offshore demand is good. Some interest is being displayed in 
redwood at Kansas City, as dealers are making an effort to push it in competition 
with Oregon and Washington lumber and western pine on the price basis. 

* * * 

In eastern spruce the export trade is absorbing a fair amount of stocks handled 
by Pittsburgh wholesalers. The spruce trade is looking better in the New York 
district and is holding firm in New England. 

* * * 

The outlook for hemlock is bright as the spring trade approaches. Nowhere 

are there heavy surpluses, and inquiries and building prospects are encouraging 


producers and dealers to expect a good season’s business. 
* * * 


There is a fair winter movement of cypress, with moderate stocks to draw upon. 
Prices are steady. 
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DOMESTIC. 
General. 
Clarence Darrow, indicted on two counts in Los Angeles, 
harged with bribery in connection with the McNamara 


ase, pleaded not guilty to both indictments. 
The Standard Oil Co.. of Indiana, proposes to 


its capital from $1,000,000 to $30,000,000. 


increase 


The Hamburg-American liner Allegheny, which left New 
York February 1 for Central America and the West Indies, 
sank 75 miles east northeast of Cape Henry, off the Virginia 
after a collision with the British steamer Pomparon. 
The Pr with the passengers and crew of the Alle- 
gheny on board and convoyed by the revenue cutter Onon- 
daga, is coming slowly to port 


coast. 


mparon, 


Earnings of the United States Steel Corporation for the 
ourth quarter of 1911 were $23,105,115, with net earnings 
of $19.978,521. Earnings for the year a; $104,- 
063, with net earnings of $84,563,665. 








gregated 





Edwin Hawley, chairman of the Minneapolis & St. Louis 
Railroad and one of the leading railroad men in this country, 
died at his home in New York City February 1. 

The American Sugar Refining Co. February 5 filed its 
answer in the United States district court at New York City 
to the suit brought in November, 1910, by the federal Govy- 
ernment for its dissolution. The answer is a denial of the 
allegations of unlawful combination or conspiracy or of any 
combination in restraint of trade. 


The Navy Department has succeeded in sending a wireless 
message from Honolulu to Mares Island and from there to 
Key West, Fla., a total distance of 4,503 miles. 

By a vote of 85 to 25 the South Carolina House of Rep- 
resentatives passed the antiracing bill and sent it to the 
senate. The bill is nearly the same as the law in force in 
New York 


Thirty-two indictments 


were returned February 6 at In- 
lianapolis, Ind., against union labor officials and agents 
whom the Government holds criminally responsible with 


the McNamaras and 
more than 100 
Massachusetts to 


Ortie E. 
explosions 


McManigal for 
which occurred in cities from 
California in the last six years and in 
which the wrecking of the Los Angeles Times building was 
an incident. 


perpetrating 


The centenary of Charles Dickens was celebrated through- 
out all sections of the English speaking world February 
Charles Dickens was born 100 
Portsmouth, England. 


7. 
years ago in a suburb of 
Warning settlers against going to Oregon if they would 
avoid suffering and misery because of existing adverse labor 
conditions, the 


broadcast a 


Central Labor Council of Portland has sent 
statement urging the and 
s in the East to do all in their power to prevent work- 
nemen from going to Oregon. 


governors press of 





A report of $1,000,000 graft in the building of the Puget 


Sound extension of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Rail- 
‘oad, made February 8, brought forth vigorous denials 
from officials and directors of the read. ‘The building of 


Sound extension had been 


piece ot 


heralded as the most 





railroad work in recent years. 
Washington. 


pension bill carrying an appropriation of $152,579,000 





vas passed by the House of Representatives by a vote of 
-40 to 32 

In the future United States cavalrymen will fight duels 
with wax swords. ‘Lhe men will have their heads protected 


with wire headgear and wear heavy gloves, while the horses 


will have specially devised hoods. 


The cutting away of the “wreckage of the Maine in 
Havana Harbor has been completed and the Maine floated. 

tatistics on the finances of 
nies of the United States, 
ommission, show 
that have 


tigation 





the principal express compa- 
compiled by the Interstate Com- 
that the total dividends and assets 
been disbursed by the ten companies under inves- 
amount of 2 and their property 
quipment is valued at $26,065,711 


merce ¢ 





$212,085,3 





and 


rs of the board of engineers of the War Department 
Stated February 1 that the specifications for the Houston 
ship channel have been forwarded to the Galveston division 
instructions to prepare immediately for 
advertising for bids for the work. 

Civil War 


with 


headquarters 


claims amounting to $1,551,583 recommended 


, 


for payment in general were reported to the House Feb- 
ruary 1 from the Committee on War Claims. The sum of 
$456,386 is allowed to churches and organizations for use 
of the buildings and property during the war; $1,035,560 


- 


for army stores and supplies and $59,756 to officers for pay 
withheld. 

The Bradley bi appropriating § 
at Savannah, Ga., in 1913, of the semicentennial of Presi- 
dent Lincoln’s emancipation proclamation will be reported 
favorably by the senate committee on industrial expositions. 

resident Taft sent a message to Congress February 2 
advocating an international inquiry into “the high cost of 
living, its extent, causes, effects and possible remedies.” To 
enable him to invite foreign governments to send representa- 





50,000 for a celebration 





tives to such a conference, to be held in Washington, he 
asked for an appropriation of not more than 
defray the cost of the participation of the United States in 
such an inquiry. 

Efforts to get a unanimous 
Senate February 2 for a definite date for voting on the 
arbitration treaties between the United States and Great 
Britain and the United States and France met with failure. 

Representative Ifarvey Helm, of New York, chairman 
of the House Committee on Expenditures in the War De- 
partment, will introduce in the House a bill to approve the 
sale of Governor's Island in New York harbor by the United 
States Government. The value of the island is estimated 
at $500,000,000. 

Myron T. Herrick, former governor of Ohio, will be ap- 
pointed by President Taft Ambassador to France to succeed 
Robert Bacon, who resigned recently to become a fellow in 
the Harvard Corporation, 


consent agreement in the 


During January 68 vessels, aggregating 2,588 gross tons, 
for the coastwise trade were built in the United States. 
Sixty-six were of wood and two of steel. Two were sailing 
ships, 52 propelled by steam and 14 were unrigged. 

Representative Samuel W. McCall, of Massachusetts, de- 
livered an address in the House February 6, denouncing the 
third presidency term movement. 

Another investigation of the Department of Agriculture 
involving orders of Secretary Wilson and Solicitor McCabe 
concerning the exploitation of the Florida Everglades lands 
is to be made by the House Committee on Expenditures in 
the Agricultural Department. The influence of a syndicate 
is alleged to have been used in the Governmental depart- 
ment. 

Official 
ceived at 


dispatches concerning the Mexican situation re- 
Washington caused the War Department to send 
orders to army posts throughout the country to be ready for 
a possible mobilization. The state of Chihuahua, bordering 
on Texas, is reported on the brink of secession from the 
republic to establish an independent republic. 

Figures compiled by the Bureau of Statistics places the 
total value of manufactures exported to foreign countries 
in the year ended December 31, 1911, at $1,001,972,863. 

The Senate January 31 passed the child labor bill which 
authorizes the creation of a bureau in the Department of 
Commerce and Labor for the collection of information per- 
taining to the welfare of children and child life. 

In the event of the Government selling the New York 
Navy yard and establishing in Narragansett Bay the chief 
Naval station of the north Atlantie coast, Naval officers are 
looking forward to the construction of a base there such as 
will surpass anything of the kind in the world. 

The Finance Committee February 6 began its hearing on 
the House bill for revision of the schedule of the 
Payne-Aldrich Tariff Act. Scores of protests against the cut 
in duties made by the TIouse measure are before the com- 
mittee. 


steel 


Judge Gray in the United States court of the third cir- 
cuit has issued an injunction restraining the defendants in 
the Government’s anti-trust suit against the United States 
Steel Corp. from destroying books and papers desized by the 
Government. 

The vacancy on the Supreme Court bench probably will 
be filled by the appointment of Secretary of Commerce and 
Labor Charles Nagel, of St. Louis, according to Washington 
reports February 8 

The 


ports 


average steel mill employee in South Chicago sup- 
a family consisting of himself, wife and three children 
on $629.48 a year, according to figures submitted to the 
Stanley Steel Investigation Committee February 7 by 


A. Fitch, 

The United rovernment, acting with Germany, 
has formally declared that there shall be equality of oppor- 
tunity in the matter of louns to China and that it is the 
duty of every Government to so inform the various syndi- 
secretly to obtain a preponder- 
ating influence in the affairs of the coming republic. 


John 
States 
cates 


which may be tryin: 





FOREIGN. 


Congress has authorized the President to 
Italian Government in subsidizing an Italian 
steamship line between the two countries at an annual cost 
of $194,660, of which each nation is to pay one-half. 

The Servian cabinet has resigned, partly because of the 
recent discovery of a conspiracy in the army to force King 
Peter to dismiss the radical cabinet or to abdicate in favor 
of the crown prince. 


The Chilean 
join with the 


With a view to finding a practical route for flying across 
the Sahara, a young Frenchman, M. le More, from Tours, has 
just accomplished, almost alone, a journey across the desert 
over a distance of 1,200 miles, which is in itself a record. 
M. le More returned after a trip of 18 months, fully con- 
vinced that the flight across the high tableland between 
Algeria and the Niger is possible if a sufficient number of 
relay stations are established. 


One of the most powerful wireless stations in the world 


$20,000 to ° 


is soon to be erected by the United Wireless Telegraph Co. 
on Mona Island, off the Pacific entrance to the Panama 
Canal. The new station is to be erected in preparation for 
the opening of the Canal and will be invaluable to masters 
of vessels approaching the big waterway and to those in 
charge of its operation. 


During 1911 there were about 6,753 buildings with a 


value of about $25,000,000 erected at Sydney, Australia, 
eclipsing the previous year’s record. 
The minister of marine will present to the Portuguese 


Parliament a plan for the construction of a new arsenal 
on the banks of the Tagus opposite Lisbon. The arsenal 
will have dry docks able to berth the largest dreadnoughts 
and will be fitted with the latest improvements. 


The total imports of iron and steel of various sorts inte 
all China in 1910 amounted to about $5,000,000, while the 
imports into the Philippines in the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1911, amounted to $4,794,191, us compared with $3,305,- 
695 worth imported in 1910. 

The Honduran Congress has accepted the resignation of 
Vice President Bogran and has appointed Dr. Bertrand, 
formerly provisional president, to fill the vacancy. Gen. 
Sonilla assumed the presidency February 1. 

The British Navy Department has sent out a call for 
tenders for a new fleet of torpedo boat destroyers of the 
most uptodate type. 

King George and Queen Mary, who left Portsmouth, Eng- 
land, Noyember 11 on the steamship Medina, bound for 
India, returned from their durbar trip February 4. 

The great fires in Osaka, Japan, January 17 and 18, which 
destroyed 5,268 buildings and made 30,000 people homeless, 
eaused the death or injury of 70 persons and financial loss 
of $13,000,000, according to steamer advices received at 
Victoria, B. C., February 4. 

Four officers and 10 men were drowned February 2 when 
the gunboat Hazard crashed into submarine A $ on the 
south coast of the Isle of Wight and sent the partly sub- 
merged smaller vessel to the bottom. 


Great Britain and Russia have agreed to advance Persia 
$2,000,000 to enable it to carry on the Government. The 
Persian treasury is now practically empty. 

At the close of 1910 Argentina had 17,392.5 miles of rail- 
way lines, the capital employed being $900,480,000 gold. 
The number of passengers carried in 1910 was 59,014,600. 
The freight transported amounted to 33,606,626 tons. The 
gross revenue was $110,941,406 gold and tbe operating 
expenses were $65,929,627 gold. 

The first double track railway bridge ever built in Chile 
will soon be opened for traffic on the line from Valparaiso to 
Santiago. It cost $365,000 and took four years to construct. 
An irrigation system has just been completed in the vicinity 
of Santiago, Cuba, at a cost of $110,000 that will supply 
water to many thousands acres of rich bottom land. 


As a result of the reported resignation of Gen. Pascual 
Orozco, the garrison at Ciudad Juarez, Mexico, revolted 
January 31 against the Madero Government. Conditions 


in the city are chaotic and foreigners are fleeing across the 
river to El Paso, Tex. 

The Cretan revolutionary committee of union, which aims 
at uniting Crete with Greece and establishing a provisional 
government for Crete, decided January 29 to demand an 
eath of allegiance from each citizen. 

Rioting by Orangemen will be prevented by 3,000 troops 
and a squadron of cavalry upon the occasion of the visit 
of Winston Churchill, who will 
at Belfast, Ireland, February 8. 


talk in favor of home rule 


and Portugal were swept by storms and 


February 7 causing damages of several million dollars. 


Spain floods 


The German postal system earned in round figures $21,000,- 
000 over and above the cost of administration during 1911, 
according to the imperial budget figures just made public. 

The naval bill about, to be introduced in the German 
Reichstag provides for increasing the Navy by 15,000 blue 
jackets and for large appropriations for the construction 
of submarines. The cost of the strengthening of the Navy 
and Army together is estimated to reach over. $25,000,000 
annually. 

Senator Eladio Victoria, who filled the office of provisional 
President after the assassination of President Caceres No- 
vember 19, was elected February 5 President of the Republic 
of Santo Domingo. Order prevails in the Republic. 

The launching of the Battleship Zspaana, the first of 
Spain’s new Navy, was the occasion of national rejoicing. 
The king and queen attended the ceremonies. 


With the consent of Great Britain and Russia, the Per- 


sian Government through the Russian consul at Astrabad, 
will inform the ex-shah, Mohammed Ali Mirza, that it is 


willing to allow him a pension of $100,000 yearly and grant 
amnesty to his adherents on condition that he quits Persia 
without delay. 

The Empress Dowager of China February 4 issued an 
edict instructing Premier Yuan Shi Kai to establish a re- 
public in cooperation with the southern republicans. Nego- 
tiations toward this end are in progress. 
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The reviewers of financial and trade conditions for 
the newspapers, in commenting on current business, 
frequently observe that demand for commodities is 
in small orders, but the aggregate is of large volume. 
They also refer to prices as comparatively low, and 
say that they fail to react to higher figures, though 
the volume of demand has increased in some lines 
since the first of the year. This condition leads to 
conjectures as to why prices are so inert. If the re- 
viewers would but hark back through the years of 
commercial history they would see that prices have 
seldom, or never, risen in periods like the present one. 
Stationary maximum prices and hand-to-hand buying 
always go together. When merchants and consumers 
ean get goods and raw material handed along to them 
about as they want it, and there is no urgency about 
future supplies, they have the market on its back, so 
to say, with the sellers begging for favors. Only 
when demand forees the buyers to look forward for 
supplies do the sellers have any advantage. The buy- 
ers look ahead only when business is pushing them and 
the outlet for goods is increasing. Time of delivery 
then becomes important, and the sellers who can de- 
liver the goods when wanted have the advantage 
and ean first hold their grip on prices, and a little 
later advance them here and there. It is when the 
advances become actual and not merely a bluff or on 
paper that the buyers begin to take an interest in 
the market. When prices begin to rise all along the 
line dealers and consumers begin to stock in advance 
of immediate necessities. It is then that the sellers 
have their opportunity to get on their feet and talk 
back to the buyers. That condition makes good trade, 
and prices can be realized that yield a profit. Though 
stocks are generally comparatively low, and it seems 
as if buying to meet current wants should induce de- 
mand enough to give prices an upward spring, effect 
will not be realized until the requirement will have 
swelled to such proportions that dealers and consumers 
shall be forced to stock up in advance more than they 
have up to the present time. There can be no pro- 
nounced and general advances of prices without for- 
ward buying. 

Authoritative statement is to the effect that the 
world’s gold output in 1911 was about $473,383,500, as 
compared with 469,365,600 in 1910. A new high 
record every year has been made since 1900, and 
though there have been months when the Transvaal, 
in South Africa, has shown decreases of product this 
important field becomes more productive each year. 
Yet it is thought by some capable judges that the 
situation is distinctly changing, since the annual rate 
or percentage of increase in the world’s stock of gold 
money has recently been declining, whereas for many 
years it steadily increased. Besides, it is highly prob- 
able that the annual rate of gain in the gold money 
supply is now considerably smaller than the rate of 
increase in the world’s volume of general production 
and the volume of trade. It is even possible that the 
world’s supply of gold money is now shrinking in com- 
parison with the demand. That supply the last year 
apparently increased only 4.26 per cent, while the ag- 
gregate foreign trade of the greatest four commer- 
cial nations increased 5.91 per cent. In 1910 and 1909 
the contrast was still more marked, for the foreign 
commerce of these four nations gained 9.79 per cent 
and 7.23 per cent, respectively, while the world’s gold 
supply grew only 4% per cent annually. That the 
world’s increasing gold output has been slacking since 
1903, says the Wall Street Journal, and that the de- 
mand for money, as indicated by the world’s foreign 
trade, meanwhile continues-to expand with virtually 
undiminished rapidity, are facts. May this not reason- 
ably be taken as an indication that the time has come 
when commodity prices should decline, even if they 
were subject to influences other than the gold supply? 

* * * 

Payments through the country’s leading clearing 
houses, says Bradstreet’s, during January indicate a 
very heavy aggregate, the total having been $14,- 
965,777,157, the largest sum registered since January, 
1910, when payments were of record volume. The 
total of clearings in January is always heavy, pri- 
marily because of year-end settlements, dividend and 
int2rest payments; but the showing of last month is 
especially noteworthy in view of the slow movements 
in commercial and-industrial departments. But as our 
authority observes, clearings, as a rule, do not im- 
mediately reflect current trade tendencies. However, 
the fact was that last month’s total has been exceeded 
only by the payments in January, 1910, which were the 
record, and in October and December, 1909, and in 
January, 1906. Moreover, the total for the country, 
outside of New York, was the best in the late January 
ever attained. The total for the whole country ex- 
ceeded that of December by 6.9 per cent, while it sur- 
passed the figures of 1911 to the extent of 4.6 per cent, 
but fell 12 per cent below that of the same month in 
1910. As compared with January in 1909, 1908, and 
1907 the respective ratios of increase were 7.6 per 





cent, 32 per cent and a small fraction of 1 per cent, 
respectively, On the other hand, comparison with the 
corresponding month of 1906 reveals a loss of 8.1 per 
cent. Payments in.New York City in January totals 
$8,835,581,538, while bank clearings in 115 cities ag- 
gregate $6,130,195,619. Thus is shown an increase in 
New York of 8.9 per cent over December, and a gain 
of 3.5 per cent over January of 1911. In the cities 
outside of New York the increase over December was 
4.1 per cent, and 6.1 over January of last year. 
* %* 


An advance in commodity prices during January, as 
registered by the London (England) Economist’s  in- 
dex number, carried the average level to the highest 
mark that has been registered in 386 years, or since 
1876. The number is 2,613, as compared with 2,586 on 
January 1, and 2,601 on June 1, 1907, which latter 
was the previous high record of recent years. Cereals, 
meat, textiles and minerals were mainly responsible 
for the January advance. In 1873 the Heonomist’s in- 
dex number reached 2,947, and in 1864 it was 3,878, 
both far above the present record. The present num- 
ber, is, however, nearly double the low level of 14 
years ago—1890. 

* * * 

Deposits in the savings banks of New York City in- 
creased in 1911 to the amount of $34,368,811, or slight- 
ly over 4 per cent, or not a large excess over the in- 
terest credited to depositors. These figures, says the 
Wall Street Journal, are of especial interest in several 
particulars. For one thing they disprove the state- 
ment frequently heard in Wall Street that deposits 
have been increasing at a rapid rate. Moreover, they 
show why the savings banks played such an obviously 
insignificant part in the bond market during the last 
year. Further, they are evidence of the fact that 
people have had practically to apply all their incomes 
to living expenses, owing to the advance in prices 
of commodities. Of the 31 savings banks in the city 
12 pay dividends at the rate of 4 per cent annually; 
17 pay 34% and two pay 4 per cent on deposits of less 
than $1,000, and 314 per cent on amounts over that. 
Should the bill now before the state legislature become 
a law every bank now paying 4 per cent would have 
to reduce to 3%, and some of the banks in the list 
would have to reduce to 3 per cent. 

* * * 

Bradstreet’s reports business failures in January to 
have been 1,699, with liabilities totaling $19,951,384, 
an increase of 23 per cent over January last year, a de- 
crease of a fraction of,1 per cent from January, 1908, 
and an increase of 52 per cent over failures in Janu- 
ary, 1907. The record total for January was in 1896, 
and last month’s total was 21 per cent below that. 
Liabilities in January, this year, were 34 per cent be- 
low those of the like month last year; 42 per cent 
larger than in January, 1909, but less than one-third 
those of January, 1908. The small failures were rela- 
tively larger than those involving big interests. 

* * * 


An officer of one of the leading trust companies of 
New York lately said that the financiers of that center 
of money and capital have learned something worth 
while about projects for financing hydro-electric power 
undertakings during the last four years. Probably a 
dozen by projects of the kind were in their con- 
structive stages when the panic of 1907 struck Wall 
Street. The result was that the calculations of en- 
gineers and financiers all had to undergo rigid revision, 
mostly, through the light and logic of events. Partly, 
though, revision of calculations were forced because 
the country went dry and the streams did not main- 
tain their traditional flow. Projects which were esti- 
mated to cost $5,000,000, when ready for the selling 
of power, within two years from the beginning of 
outlay required for completion three years and an ex- 
penditure $1,000,000 greater than the first estimate. 
When the plants were ready their hoped for customers 
in many cases had to build their industrial plants. 
Meanwhile better calculations have been arrived at, 
and future projects will be based on a broader and 
more definite experience. 

* * * 

The North & South American Banking & Commercial 
Co., (Ltd.), has been incorporated as a joint stock 
company, in Buenos Aires, with a capital of $20,000,- 
000 gold. A proportion of the preferred shares al- 
ready has been subscribed for and guaranteed on call, 


«lependent on a further subscription in the United 


States. The company has:an approved charter, em- 
powering it to carry on banking and exchange trans- 
actions of all kinds. It was formed by 25 leading 
Argentine capitalists, resident in that country. Its 
purpose “is to conduct a general banking and foreign 
trade business between the United States and South 
America, with special reference to Argentina. Pro- 
vision has been made for United States shareholders, 
in accordance with Article 358 of the Argentine com- 
mercial code, whereby they shall meet and elect a 
foreign committee of three or more members, one to 


be _the president and another the secretary. This 
financial institution should become a valuable agency 
by which settlements can be made between lumber 
exporters from this country to Argentina, thus greatly 
facilitating trade between the two countries in that 
line. 

* * * 

Wheat and oats shipped to Duluth from the prairie 
country of western Canada on the new rates granted 
by the Canadian Northern Railway lately were passing 
through Winnipeg on their way to the American desti- 
nation. The new rates are the same as those in 
effect to Port Arthur, Ont., on the north shore of 
Lake Superior. They were put into force by the com- 
pany to relieve the congestion at the road’s Lake 
Superior terminus. Since December 1, up to the end 
of January, the Canadian Northern had shipped 100,- 
00 carloads of barley to Duluth. Late reports were 
to the effect that at Fort William, on the north 
shore of Lake Superior, ice three feet thick was being 
cut out of the lake so that grain steamers could be 
floated“‘up to the elevators at that point. There were 
40 steamers in the bay, and it was estimated that al- 
together they wouid hold 4,000,000 bushels of grain. 
With the 12,000,000 in the elevators there were 16,- 
000,000 bushels at that port. Railway companies were 
shipping grain eastward over the railroads at the rate 
of 1,500,000 bushels a week. Grain was coming in 
much too rapidly, however, and the arrangement where- 
by the congestion could be relieved by sending the 
grain south through the Duluth gateway was viewed 
with satisfaction. The Canadian terminals were full 
and the storage far 32,000,000 bushels, which is the 
capacity at Duluth, should give the situation much 
relief. At the Fort William terminal at a late date 
over ten miles of cars were waiting to be unloaded. 
This situation is pronounced unprecedented. 

* * * 

Some idea of the extent attained by the airship 
industry can be derived from statements lately pub- 
lished. It is said by good authority that the Bleriot 
Company, of Paris, now has orders for machines that 
surpass the capacity of its works, and now orders are 
unwillingly accepted, and will be until those for which 
contracts have been made have been built and de- 
livered. The company now has contracts to build sixty 
cars of the Bleriot type, the cost of them to average 
$7,000 each. The French Government has contracted 
for a large number of cars, or dirigible balloons, which 
are to be used for both military and commercial pur- 
poses. Every workshop having the necessary machin- 
ery for building air cars is being driven to its capac- 
itv. The Bleriot concern is making so much money, 
it is said, as to be a compelling temptation to other 
manufacturers to enter the fieid of air machine con- 
struction. Jn Germany there is almost as much activ- 
ity in the air ship industry as in France. So far, how- 
ever, the Germans prefer the dirigible balloon form. 
The great success of the great dirigible, which makes 
nightly trips, with as many as 20 passengers, swim- 
ming over Berlin and its suburbs, has tended to con- 
eentrate Germany’s interest on that kind of air craft. 
The Berlin dirigible has comfortable accommodations 
for 20 passengers. The charge for one evening’s trip 
over Berlin is $50 a passenger, with $25 for shorter 
trips. The rate comes high, but there are many who 
have the means to indulge in the pastime. A dirigible 
has been purchased for use on a route between Chi- 
cago and Milwaukee, so that the people of the two 
western cities soon will be in the dirigible class with 
the German capital. 

* 

The state of the olive and olive oil production of 
the world is of interest to Americans, since the olive 
industry has become so important, with constant de- 
velopment to be considered, in California. The direc- 
tor general of agriculture in Spain reports the area 
of olive plantations in that kingdom in 1911 to have 
been 3,544,739 acres, compared with 3,497,822 acres in 
1910, showing a gain of 46,918 acres. Oil producing 
olives im 1911 amounted to 3,805,768,120 pounds, com- 
pared with 1,374,161,580 pounds in 1910, the increase 
last year having been 2,431,606,540 pounds. Product 
of oil reached a total of 693,383,460 pounds in 1911, 
compared with 238,719,360 pounds in 1910, the gain 
having been 454,664,100 pounds. Italy’s annual aver- 
age output is about 160,000 tons, though last year 
that country was credited with 276,000 tons. Reports 
from Calabria, Messina, Catania and Syracuse state 
that this year’s fruit is unusually large and oily, and 
indicates an increase over output of late years of 
20 to 25 per cent, a computation that warrants fully 
300,000 tons for the year’s outturn. Similar accounts 
come from Turkey. The output this year will amount 
to over 100,000 tons, of generally an excellent quality. 
The crop in European Turkey may bring the total out- 
put to over 125,000 tons. Greece has produced the best 
erop of olives in 40 years, the yield of oil being esti- 
mated between 75,000,000 and 90,000,000 oes, each of 
0.3513 gallons. This would bring the total output 
to 120,000 tons. 
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LATE LUMBER LAW 


RIGHT OF PURCHASER TO INSPECT TIMBER LAND. 

The supreme court of Oregon holds that, under a contract 
tor the sale of land on which the timber should be of a 
certain kind and quantity. the purchaser would be entitled 
to a reasonable time in which to inspect the property to see 
for himself if it complied with the contract. But where 
a broker having such property for sale, produces as a pur- 








chaser a party who insists on such an inspection before ac 
cepting the offer to sell, and that is not provided for in such 
offer, the broker does not produce a purchaser ready, able, 
and willing to buy, so as to entitle him to a commission, 
when no contract of sale, or sale, is in reality made.—Hall 
vs. Olson, 114 Pac. R. 638. 


DAMAGES FOR BEING PREVENTED FOR A TIME 
FROM REMOVING LUMBER. 

An owner of land who sold the timber thereon having for 
a time wrongfully prevented the purchasers from removing 
the lumber manufactured from such timber, the court of 
appeals of Kentucky holds that. as their measure of dam- 
ages, such purchasers were entitled to the difference in the 
market value of the lumber, or what they would have re- 
ceived for it in the market, by exercising diligence in placing 
it there, and the price they did receive for it, provided they 
exercised reasonable diligence in placing it on the market 
after it was released by the land owner. If they used that 
diligence in disposing of the lumber, and suffered a loss 
by reason of the price going down, then they were entitled to 
this in damages; but, if they could have disposed of it by 
such diligence without a loss, then they were not entitled 
to recover anything.—Shepherd, Croan & Co. vs. Temple- 
man’s Administrator, 136 S. W. R. 648. 


SUFFICIENCY OF MECHANIC’S LIEN STATEMENTS 
AND NOTICE. 

The supreme court of Kansas holds that the inclusion of 
nonlienable items in a statement for a mechanic’s lien does 
not defeat the lien, when there is no falsification of the 
statement, when such items are not confused with those 
which are proper so that they cannot be easily separated, 
and when they were included in good faith, under a mistaken 
belief respecting the extent of the claimant's right. A sub- 
contractor's lien statement, for material furnished and labor 
performed under a completed contract for a stipulated gross 
price is sufficiently itemized, which gives the contract price, 
and extra items stated separately. Notice of the filing of a 
mechanic's lien must be given the owner within a reasonable 
time. The question whether or not diligence has been exer- 
cised in serving the notice is one of fact to be determined 
according to the circumstances of each case.—Home Lumber 
& Supply Co. vs. School District, 115 Pac. R. 590. 
LIABILITY FOR DEFECTIVE UNNECESSARY GUARD 

RAIL. 

The St. Louis (Mo.) court of appeals says. in a_ case 
where a boy 17 years old was injured while planing boards 
on a “rejointer,”’ which the evidence tended to show had an 
insecurely fastened guard rail that was not reasonably safe 
for the purpose for which it was intended, that it was not 
material in the case that rejointers were not generally or 
ordinarily equipped with guard rails. Having adopted a 
guard rail, the law cast upon the company the duty of using 
reasonable care to furnish and keep it reasonably safe for 
the purpose for which it was adopted. Nor does the court 
agree with counsel for the company that, as the boy knew 
the condition of the machine upon which he was working 
for two months before the accident, he assumed the risk. 
The employe does not assume the risks of the employer's 
negligence, unless it is where the injury occurs from the 
particular mode or manner in which the employe uses the 
defective appliance when another safe way to use it appears, 

Ludwig vs. H. D. Williams Cooperage Co., 136 S. W. R. 
749. 


RIGHTS OF BUYERS RECEIVING INFERIOR 
ARTICLES. 

In a case where barrel hoops furnished were claimed not 
to have been according to contract, but still they were used, 
the Springfield (Mo.) court of appeals holds that where one 
buys a particular class of goods, or buys goods for a par- 
ticular purpose, and the goods shipped under the contract 
are not of the character purchased, but are of an inferior 
quality, the buyer is not compelled to either pay the con- 
tract price or rescind the contract and refuse to accept the 
property. He may accept the property and use it, and when 
sued for the purchase price may defend upon the ground 
that the goods shipped were wholly worthless, in which case 
the defense would be absolute, or he may show that they 
were not of the character or quality purchased, and for that 
reason not of the value agreed to be paid therefor, and in 
that case the purchaser will only be liable for the reasonable 
value of the goods.—Noble vs. Nelson, 136 S. W. R. 12. 
PROMISE TO PAY FOR LUMBER ON BASIS OF ESTI- 

MATE. 

One Huberty wrote to a company: “You can charge to 
my account and I will pay you for all lumber delivered to H. 
G. Schmitt for use in construction of a building on my lots, 
Belden Street, lumber to be delivered and charged on basis 
your estimate of August 4, No. 154, amounting to $3,844, 
for which Schmitt has given you an order date of August 8. 
I will pay you on or before the tenth of each month, taking 
advantage of the usual 2 per cent discount for all lumber 
delivered and accepted the preceding month.” 
accepted by the company. 


This was 
Subsequently it was claimed by 
Huberty that the clause, “lumber to be delivered and charged 
on basis your estimate of August 4, amounting to $3,844,” 
was conclusive in its legal effect, and cut down the compre 


hensive terms in the rest of the letter. But the Supreme 


Court of Ohio holds that the use of the word “estimate” in 
this contract, taken in its ordinary meaning and import, ex- 
cluded the idea of an exact detailed schedule or list of 
material which schedule or list was by the agreement not 
to be increased or diminished as the building progressed. On 
the contrary, the use of the word “estimate,” in connection 
with the other language of the contract, and the object to be 
accomplished, clearly led to the conclusion that the basis re- 
ferred to in the contract, on which the amount of $3,844 was 
arrived at, was an approximate calculation or estimate of 
the lumber required and which might be altered in the 
carrying out of the work. Besides, even if the contract had 
explicitly limited Huberty’s liability for lumber furnished on 
Schmitt’s order to the amount named, he would nevertheless 
be responsible for material which he personally purchased 
in addition thereto.—Mills-Carlton Co. vs. Huberty, 95 N. 
E. R. 383. 
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Coast Hardwood Conditions. 


San Francisco, Feb. 6.—Editors AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: 
We have read in your issue of January 20 expressions from 
lumbermen in all parts of the United States regarding the 
past, present and future condition of the lumber market ; 
and let us add to what our friend Mr. Wendling of the 
Weed Lumber Co., of San Francisco, has said regarding the 
condition of the present softwood market on this Coast. 
We find that the hardwood market is about the same. The 
volume of business is large enough but ‘prices are very un- 
satisfactory. If we were to judge the local conditions solely 
on the basis of sales, we would say that business is very 
satisfactory, as our sales show a very marked increase over 
the corresponding months of former years; price cutters, 
however, are sharpening their pencils too much. We see 
no prospecis of any immediate change in the objectionable 
features above referred to and would be pleased if a_ change 
would come. DIECKMANN HARDWOOD Co., 

J. H. Dieckmann, jr. 
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A Strange Face in the Lumber Business. 

The accompanying illustration requires. little explana- 
tion. It is a photograph of a remarkable figure which 
revealed itself in sawing a poplar burl from the Cumber- 
land River district and is an actual photograph, just as 











A WOODEN FACE. 


the face appears in the board, on exhibition at the Cin- 
cinnati oftice of the Wiborg & Hannah Co., of Cin- 
cinnati. It was loaned to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN by 
H. P. Wiborg and W. C. Barlett of that company. 





Multiplication Is Vexation. 


Market conditions sometimes require that a traveling 
salesman shall use some ingenuity in disposing of his 
wares. That the traveling man is fully equipped with 
the necessary ingenuity is demonstrated by a letter re- 
ceived from one of them. A salesman traveling in the 
Ohio territory writes to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: 


How’s this for selling lumber? ‘Today I offered a cus- 
tomer thirty cars at the following prices: One mill ($.001) 
for the first car (a net price per car, not a thousand feet), 
and the price on each succeeding car to be double the amount 
of the preceding one, namely, one mill for the first, two for 
the second, four for the third, eight mills for the fourth 
ete. He took me up quickly, but later figured it and then 
begged off. He found the thirty cars would cost him 
$1,073,741,703 and said he could not stand the price under 
present market conditions. 
but think they are about right. 


The letter is published in full for two purposes: First, 
to demonstrate the salesman’s ingenuity; and, second, 
to warn the retailer and the factory buyer against enter- 


ing into such a contract without investigating its ultimate 
possibilities. 


Have not verified the figures, 


The shortage of cars at western coal mines is this week 
the point upon which special emphasis is placed by ship- 
pers. To a very large extent traveling salesmen have 
been called in off the road. Some of them have been 
sent out to haunt the footsteps of the railroad man and 
to urge better service in getting empties to mines; other 
salesmen, when their employers are wholesalers of coal, 
have been sent to the mines of companies from whom the 
coal is bought, to urge better shipments. In brief the 
interchangeable energy of the fuel commercial world is 
now exercised, not in selling coal, but in stimulating pro- 
duction and transportation. 

And perhaps there has been some improvement this 
week both in the production of coal and in its movement 
from mines to consignees. The improvement, if any, is 
not specially marked, and it has taken place with weather 
conditions moderating. It is generally accepted as cer- 
tain that the surplus stocks of coal in the country are 
sadly depleted and that a recurrence of the prolonged 
severe weather of January would bring widespread dis- 
tress over the land. But with the weather scarcely more 
frigid than is normal the middle of this week the rail- 
roads are giving a somewhat better account of themselves 
in moving the belated coal on tracks. 

In the commercial or domestic trade prices are holding 
fairly steady at the high levels reached during the 
January spurt. Operators as'a rule are oversold and 
do not appear to be gaining on their orders. They are 
managing to get out a little coal every day, or nearly 
every day and to, be satisfying at least a portion of their 
customers. Dealers throughout the country are getting 
in a little coal but the receipts are the opposite of an 
avalanche, so that the buyers are not disposed to cancel 
orders, placed with various shippers, even if the sum total 
of these orders may be greater than the probable actual 
requirements of the dealers. Franklin and Saline County 
lump are holding at $2 mines and Carterville at about 
$1.75. Other western domestic grades of lump are gen- 
erally somewhere close to $1.75 mines. 

No doubt one reason why prices of the domestic grades 
are so well held is because the producers believe there is 
to be an active and strong market for western coals dur- 
ing the next six weeks. It looks as if the users of steam 
coal would do a lot of stocking. The adjournment of the 
wage conference at Indianapolis last week means a period 
of uncertainty as to a strike almost up to the time when 
the men may go out. It is understood that the conference 
will not reassemble until after the conference of the 
anthracite producers and miners is held. The latter is 
scheduled to begin February 27, and may continue some 
days. As long as the Indianapolis conference was in 
progress there was of course the prospect that some set- 
tlement might be reached, but now that it has adjourned 
for weeks to come the large coal consumers, with their 
fuel supply endangered on and after April 1, are becom- 
ing very much interested. 

And the prices of steam grades are rising to meet that 
condition. Inch-and-a-quarter lump from [Illinois and 
Indiana mines has been selling at from $1.35 to $1.50 
per ton during the week. A few weeks ago $1.15 was 
regarded as a fair price. In fact these steam grades of 
coal are becoming so strong that the purchase in the 
West of some large blocks of eastern steam coals is one 
of the possibilities during the next few weeks. Were the 
weather to become warm for any considerable stretch of 
time in the near future the receipts of coal might so 
improve as to give the market a downward trend. Screen- 
ings are holding fairly steady at about $1 to $1.10 mines 
and with nearly all the output being applied on contracts. 

There is still a considerable tonnage of coal congested 
at junction points or side-tracked en route from mines to 
destination. A fairly good tonnage of this delayed coal 
has been delivered during the past week, but it has been 
absorbed by the market without impairing values 
seriously, for the buyers are not yet getting all the coal 
they want. But in spite of the seeming strength of the 
market there is about it a certain amount of nervousness, 
whieh may operate one way or the other, just as the 
weather conditions develop from day to day. 

Eastern bituminous coals are generally strong this 
week. Especially is this true of smokeless, of which egg 
and lump have been selling at from $2.25 to $2.50 mines 
within the last week, while minerun has sold up to $1.25 
mines. It is difficult to obtain gondola cars of smokeless, 
and the big battleships have been selling without serious 
protest on the part of most buyers. ‘The receipts of Ohio 
and West Virginia coals ‘generally have increased in the 
West, but the coal has been accepted and sold as fast as 
it has arrived so that the tone of the market is unim- 
paired. Hocking continues nominally at $1.50.mines, or 
$3.15, Chicago, and actual transactions range from that 
figure up to 10 or 15 cents premium, according to the 
urgency of the buyer’s need and the location of the coal. 

Quite a lot of criticism is heard about the inability of 
the eastern roads to get anthracite coal moved from mines 
to Chicago and other points in the West. There is among 
shippers a disposition to divert from upper lake docks to 
the all-rail trade whatever orders are possible, for the 
supplies at western docks are seriously impaired and on 
some sizes at least will not last through the winter. There 
is considerable anthracite tonnage started from mines for 
the West, but tied up somewhere on the way. The buyers 
of this coal are usually in urgent need of it and the rail- 
road companies are being pounded constantly for better 
service, though with very meager results. Possibly with 
warmer weather the receipts in the West may be more 
adequate. In anthracite as in bituminous coals the ener- 
gies of shippers are directed at present more to the min- 
ing and movement of product than to its sale, for the 
market is oversold. 
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THE LUMBER TRADE’S STATUS AND THE MUCKRAKER. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., Feb. 6.—Asked as to his opinion 
of the article entitled ‘‘The Mysterious Octopus,’’ by 
Charles Edward Russell, and published in a February 
magazine, Leonard Bronson, manager of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, said today: 

‘*It is difficult to speak seriously about this article, 
which is the first of a series supposed to describe ‘a 
trust that is not a trust,’ it is so full of mistakes of 
fact and wrong inferences and misconceptions of busi- 
ness principles and methods. I think no intelligent busi- 
ness man would give the slightest weight to this first 
article; in fact, no sensible man should pay any atten- 
tion to it, but, like most appeals to passion and preju- 
dice, it has a certain appeal to the ordinary reader who 
does not stop to think calmly of what he reads, and so 
I suppose the article should be treated with some serious- 
ness. 

‘*You do not want me to go into an analysis of the 
article, I presume, for in almost every line appear mis- 
statements or misconceptions of the facts so that a full 
review of it would be as long as the article itself. Part 
of the article evidently hinges on the comparatively 
recent indictments of some retail association secretaries ; 
yet it is made to appear that these men have exemplified 
the ‘Lumber Trust,’ which includes, according to Mr. 
Russell, every branch of business from timber owner- 
ship to retailing of lumber. About this he says: ‘Of 
a sudden, 14 of the best men in the organization, 
eminent business men, leaders in their respective com- 
munities, exemplary citizens and all that, found them- 
selves indicted under painful circumstances.’ 

A Principle of All Legitimate Retail Trade. 

“*You will note the words ‘the organization.’ This 
wonderful combination, which is not a combination, is 
supposed by Mr. Russell to be represented by these 14 
agents of the retail trade. He says that these people, 
the representatives of the ‘Lumber Trust,’ which trust 
includes, according to him, all departments of lumber 
industry, are willing to go to jail because they believe 
they are fighting for a principle. Mr. Russell does not 
know that the retailers are contending for a principle 
which is maintained by retail merchants in all lines of 
business, and the charge that this princzple is medieval 
and economically unsound will apply just as well to 
retailers in every other line’ of business as to those in 
lumber. 

Absurdity in ‘‘Argument.’’ 


‘*The curious thing about it is that Mr. Russell can 


assume an identity of interest between manufacturers, 
wholesalers and retailers of lumber; whereas, every lum- 
berman realizes that the only relation between these first 
two classes and the retailers is merely that of seller and 
buyer, of the producer or wholesaler of a commodity and 
his customer. The constantly arising conflicts between 
the different departments of the lumber business are so 
well known to anyone having any information about the 
lumber trade that Mr. Russell’s theories are silly. One 
of the funniest things in the whole article is this com- 
ment about the alleged ‘Lumber Trust,’ which is not a 
trust: ‘Composed of a great number of diverse ele- 
ments, it is compact, secret, efficient, most ably managed, 
and while three-fourths of its members have no idea of 
its own activities, they follow, support, and obey with 
unquestioning faith.’ ‘It is to laugh’ when one thinks 
of the rivalries and dissensions of the unrestricted com- 
petition which during the last few years has sent hun- 





LEONARD BRONSON, OF TACOMA, WASH. ; 
Manager National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 


dreds and hundreds of sawmill concerns into bankruptcy, 
and which has resulted today in whole lumber producing 
sections doing business at an actual loss. Truly, it is a 
phantom trust that is so ineffective. 


Misinformation as Fact. 


‘*A considerable part of this article is taken up with 
an alleged history of Mr. Frederick Weyerhaeuser and a 
smaller part is devoted to Mr. Edward Hines. It is not 
necessary for me to enter into any defense of these gen 
tlemen; yet to those who have any intimate acquaintance 
with the part of lumber history which they have made 
these portions of the article are ridiculous. For example, 
Mr. Russell revives an article published five years ago in 
the Cosmopolitan Magazine entitled, I believe, ‘ Richer 
than Rockefeller,’ in which he was accredited with sole 
ownership of all the properties in which he had any 
interest, whether direct or indirect, and which estimated 
his wealth at more than twenty times the highest guess 
made by anyone at all acquainted with his affairs and by 
his most intimate associates. Mr. Russell did not seem 
to have discovered, what is well known to government 
departments, that Mr. Weyerhaeuser is a rather small 
minority stockholder in the enterprises with which his 
name is associated. What an outrageous caricature of 
the facts it is to say that Mr. Weyerhaeuser has not a 
confidant on earth; whereas, his success has been due to 
his frank and fair dealings with everyone. His leader- 
ship in his part of the lumber world is due to brains and 
fair play rather than to money. Mr. Russell’s account 
of the origin and metheds of the Mississippi Boom & 
Logging Co. is as mistaken as most of his article, and all 
through this alleged history of Mr. Weyerhaeuser are 
mistakes and misstatements which utterly discredit the 
writer of it, as to his intelligence, his information and his 
honesty. Yet Mr. Russell is an adept in the art of mak- 
ing ‘the worse appear the better reason,’ of lying by 
indirection, even of so stating the truth as that it will 
convey a lie; and thus utterly misleading the reader while 
avoiding the kind of libelous statements that would 
render him liable to the penalties of the law. 

‘*But I fear I have wasted your time and have given 
too much attention to this foolish article, which is so 
foolish that it will command no respect among intelligent 
or thoughtful readers; and as to the rest, you can not 
reach them, and they are practically unreachable by 
argument .or reason because they prefer scandalous lies 
to acquitting truths.’’ 





CRIPPLING THE FEDERAL FOREST SERVICE. 


In response to its telegraphed instructions to its resi- 
dent correspondent at Washington, D. C., the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN received on Wednesday of this week full 
advices of the status of the appropriation proposed by 
the House Committee on Agriculture for use in protect- 
ing western forests from fire by the Forest Service dur 
ing the coming fiscal year. The text of the reply fol- 
lows: ; 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 6.—A determined effort will 
be made by the friends of the Forest Service, espe- 
cially among the congressmen from the western States, 
to have the appropriations recommended by the House 
Committee on Agriculture increased in the House when 
the agricultural appropriation bill is considered. The 
bill carries $15,836,976, which is $1,403,286 less than the 
estimates and $1,063,040 less than the appropriation for 
the current year. Practically all of this saving has been 
made at the expense of the Forest Service. The bulk 
was made in the appropriation for fighting and prevent- 
ing forest fires in cases of extraordinary emergency. The 
appropriation for the current year was $1,000,000 and a 
similar appropriation was recommended for the next fiscal 
year, it being understood, of course, that whatever is 
not used is covered back into the Treasury. The com- 
mittee cut this appropriation down to $200,000, making 
an apparent saving of $800,000. 

The point made is that the appropriation would not— 
indeed, could not—be expended unless the emergency 
arose, so there was nothing to lose by authorizing its 
expenditure in time of emergency. On the other hand, 
should emergencies arise and there should be no funds 
available the Service would be powerless. The commit- 
tee, however, relies on the fact that of the special emer- 
gency fund of $1,000,000 appropriated for the current 
year only $22,000 has been used, and believes $200,000 
will be ample. This amount is in addition to the $150,- 
000 regularly appropriated for fighting forest fires and for 
other unforeseen emergencies, which is carried in the 
present bill. 

The sum of $1,000,000 was originally set aside for this 
special emergency fund because the Service-had to appeal 
to Congress the preceding year for $900,000 to make good 
deficiencies incurred in fighting fires. Should an emer- 
gency arise, as in the case of the great forest fires of 
two years ago, the Service would again face a de- 
ficiency under the committee’s bill. 


Hampering Conservation by Wholesale. 


In other directions the Forest Service suffered more 
severely, for the cut came in funds actually needed for 
current expenses and not solely for ‘‘emergencies.’’ In 


making up the estimates for salaries a number of 
changes were made which resulted in a decrease for the 
coming year of $36,000. The committee went further 
and, while refusing substantially every increase in salary 
estimated for, it made a cut of $60,000 below the esti- 
mates, a reduction from the current appropriations of 
$88,320. The Service proposed to cut off 16 deputy forest 
supervisors and 18 assistant forest rangers, and the com- 
mittee went further and cut out 50 more assistant forest 
rangers at $1,100 each. For field, office and laboratory 
supplies ete., $198,000 was appropriated last year. The 
Forest Service asked for something less this year—$183,- 
580; the committee reduced this to $155,000. 


ol 


Science and Parsimony. 
For investigation of methods of wood distillation and 





WHEREAS, To protect the forests of the 
United States against the ravages of fire is one 
of the essentials of National conservation, and 
rests as a duty upon the forest owner and the 
people alike; and 

WHEREAS, The United States Government 
is the greatest forest owner on the continent 
and is under obligations to thoroughly and con- 
tinuously protect its forest holdings against fire, 
and to do so in the interest of the people of the 
country, of the future, and of adjoining property 
owners to whom unprotected National forests are 
a menace; and 


WHEREAS, The private timber owners of the 
West, where the National forests are chiefly 
located, have expended larger sums than the 
National Government for fire protection and 
would be menaced by any diminution of watch- 
ful care on the National forests; now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That the Yellow Pine Manufactur- 
ers’ Association in annual convention assembled 
do most earnestly protest against any decrease 
in the Government appropriation for fire pre- 
vention and fire fighting in the National forests, 
and urge, on the contrary, appropriations fully 
adequate to protect the National forests and 
insure so far as possible this invaluable asset 
against further loss by fire. 











for the preservative treatment of timber, for timber test- 
ing and the testing of such woods as may require test to 
ascertain if they be suitable for making paper, and for 
other investigations and experiments to promote economy 
in the use of forest products, the Service asked $176,140, 
a thousand less than last year’s appropriation. The 
committee reduced this to $150,000. In passing it should 
be remarked that the experiments of the Forest Service 
in these directions have attracted the attention of 
scientists the world over and have been of great value 
to the paper manufacturers and through them to pub- 
lishers. In the appropriation for the investigation of 
range conditions within the National forests the Service 
asked for $25,180; the committee gave it $18,420, the 
same as this year. For silvicultural and other experi- 
ments $186,640 was asked; this year’s appropriation is 
$166,640. Instead of $20,000 more the committee re 
duced the appropriation to $150,000, a reduction of $16,- 
640 from the current appropriation and $36,640 from the 
estimates. 

Another severe cut was made in the item for the con- 
struction and maintenance of roads, trails, bridges, fire 
lanes, telephone lines ete. in the National parks, Here- 
tofore this item has been carried separately and $500,000 
was allotted for this purpose. This time the estimate 
was inserted with the others for the Forest Service and 
the House committee cut it to $275,000. 

The total amount carried for the Service for the eur 
rent year was $5,533,100; the Forest Service asked for 
$5,498,615 for the coming year; the committee gave it 
$5,115,245, a reduction from the estimates of $383,370, 
to which, of course, is to be added the $800,000 reduction 
made in the emergency appropriation for fire fighting. 

The friends of the Forest Service are objecting to the 
House Committee on Agriculture making a showing of 
economy at the expense of that Service, and point out 
that the total cut in the estimates for the entire re 
mainder of the Department of Agriculture is only $220,- 
000. An attempt will be made to have the appropriations 
increased when the bill is considered, which will be within 
a week or two, but it is believed a better chance lies with 
the Senate Committee on Agriculture. 


The substance of the telegram to Washington, D. C., 
was wired at once to the managing editor of the AMERI 
CAN LUMBERMAN, in attendance on the annual meeting 
of the Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Association, at New 
Orleans, La., with request that, owing to its gravity and 
urgency, the matter be taken up with that organization 
at once. In line with this request is the action indicated 
by the resolutions reproduced in black-faced type on this 
page, introduced by F. H. Lathrop, of Birmingham, 
during the sessions on Thursday of the Yellow Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association. 
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REPORT OF PACIFIC LUMBER INSPECTION BUREAU. 


SEATTLE, WASH., Feb. 5.—Fred W. Alexander, secre- 
tary of the Pacifie Lumber Inspection Bureau (Ine.), 
has just completed statistics showing cargo shipments 
for 1911 from Oregon and W ashington, as reported to 
the bureau, and also figures as to the amount of the total 
shipments that were inspected by the Pacifie Lumber 
Inspection Bureau. These figures are quite interesting 
and show many interesting comparisons. The Pacific 
Lumber Inspection Bureau, up to August 1, 1911, handled 
inspections for Washington, and the Oregon inspections 
were handled by the Oregon & Washington Lumber In- 
spection Bureau, but on that date the two bureaus were 
consolidated under the name of the former, with head- 
quarters in Seattle and F'red W. Alexander in charge of 
the combined organization. 

Comparisons as to total amounts shipped in 1910 and 
1911 show a gain for 1911 in California and foreign 
shipments of several million feet; and a loss of ship 
ments to Alaska, Panama, Hawaiian Islands, and Philip- 
pine Islands. There was however, in all, a net gain of 
56,170,675 feet board measure. 

The statistics showing the amount of lumber inspected 
by the bureau are also very interesting. Of the 1,630,- 
290,194 feet board measure shipped in 191], all but 
365,926,870 feet were inspected by the two bureaus—the 
Pacific lumber inspection and Oregon & W ashington lum 
ber inspection. 

Mr. Alexander also furnishes an interesting table of 
statistics and comparisons for the last nine years, show- 
ing total foreign, domestic and California shipments and 
amounts inspected each year by the two bureaus. 

Total Amount of Cargo Shipments—‘‘Domestic’’ and 
‘*Foreign’’—for the Year 1911. 
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Total bis 
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Sas ss 1, 6: 330, 288, 194 
Comparative Statement 1910-1911 - Waterborne Ship- 
ments from British Columbia, Washington 
and Oregon. 

Total feet board measure lumber, lath and pickets. 


CALIFORNIA. 1911. 1910. 
San Francisco Bay.. 543,209,578 524,530,292 
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Pacific Lumber neeinattines Bureau, Inc., and Oregon & 
Washington Lumber Inspection Bureau Annual 
Report of Shipments Inspected. 

Lumber, lath and pickets in feet board measure. 
DOMESTIC. 


Pacific Lumber Inspection Bureau. 
BRITISH COLUMBIA. 
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Oregon and Washington Lumber Inspection Bureau. 
January 1 to August 1, 1911. 
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Rail Shipments Inspected...... 73,253,753 
Total, Domestic se 2s tap ale “hoes tarna es eich sha uted erm emcee ee 852,888,076 
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Oregon and Washington Lumber Inspection Bureau. 
January 1 to August 1, 1911. 
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Comparative Statement of Shipments Inspected 1910- 
1911 by Pacific Lumber Inspection Bureau. 


1911. 1910. 
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RSORUT AN TAREACE, 5 2ce:s wis oes a ce 65 ce ens 328,767 
DROID: “ac 5 4 se Ge 4°49 6 5 0b Care creas 9,395,444 
China PEE TEN Ee REO eee oe 29,601,248 
ES ES eer ee ap arr ae tee erie 2,465,127 
SOME OR SMIONOG. 6 os 5 ois ccs 6s 0a ee »,628,201 


United Kingdom and Continent.... 


: 11,289,406 
India 


2,023,242 











South 21/443.601 
Local 8,049,467 
Rail, 33,329 ,030 5,354,144 

Total 1,157,851,596 — 1,028,884,27¢ 


Gain, 183,467,323 feet, B. M. 

Comparative Statement of Total Shipments Made and 
Total Shipments Inspected by Pacific Lumber In- 
spection Bureau and Oregon and Washing- 
ton Lumber Inspection Bureau. 

11911, 1911. 


a : Shipped. Inspecte . 
California 77,78 054,38 





DOME ots ca ag ate ce Ses re avs Ge Gls ws ale Sistas 4,836, 840 

MACON: TOLTIGOLyY icin sie kos ee tices 165,46¢ 

Atlantic Coast Pheu eee e 5 6,362,660 
TIOWOMON AGIANGB ..... «occ es cee 46,928,023 
ER RSINMERED nica Io ie Ne 5 rss. '5.6 wisi s ab Goa wie 3,354,580 
WE MMIDIING BRIQNGE <3 .65 sce ceca 7,923,124 





PRUIPHING THIANGS ......csccecsccve 7,472,269 
British Columbia Feiss ik ee 16, 365,999 
NEI ee fe crc iie-a to Sco KS ae ee Wake 187,264,880 








BS WN RR ogy as ns 6 so ceioie a 61 08) 0 ei 8,953,391 
West Coast South America. 106,461,578 
East Coast South America. 10,362,584 
CORMEMAT BINBTICA 6 oes 55 5556s a's ciea 08 587,600 
a eee ae “ 12,958,941 
RPRRERNIL = Vest win eas Sais oo by aneras aisles weaiecole 46,421,963 
BRR eine hk oe oN oe es Cmsnane Ae ire 11,810,136 11,045,676 
BOMth 20n TSIANGS:. . <..4.65 cs sec ss ose 11,528,919 9,274,260 
United Kingdom and Continent.... 29,723,343 28,647,326 
RMNMNMIRS re cisiease avi taxa eso lg fois Gis wisix Win olal eis od 5,127,848 4,278, 868 
ROIPANSIER RS MNOOIN oe as nc iy aaa 9 a Sci! wears ale 17,298,419 10,432,543 
[I anche Sun aN eae ates:  Uneeletcieeiets 8,297,222 
SERNA) <M AOR fc wiexn isin wo wlese sp cinusis. _-eiete eveveabecs 35,190, 684 
Greene “TOtBIS: . 6666 bees es 1,680, 290,194 1,264, 363,3 


*Includcs amount. shipped 
issued January, 1911 


Oregon and Washington Cargo Shipments—Lumber, 
Lath and Pickets. 





December, 1910; certificate 











Foreign. Domestic. California 
Year ae SE Ht. 2. D1. Mm. Bb. M. 

Lt Da ean ... 845,868,149 64,711,016 639,043,414 
DOOR. oss cicncsgeascas SPL DEO BIOD 43,634,674 715,580,986 
1905 324,099,611 63,614,004 932,873,630 

408,308,524 71,528,071 1,062,080,852 
1 err oo ES 48,198,263 1,048,270,327 
SOO sos a scl eines ees See 'oot ens 69,442,991 845,897,481 
IBNO re ccuketanckenen 332, 87,497,090 982,668,882 
CTO ieee en ate 41: 1,050,323,218 
OPES seiciciss.x orev ea are 458,499,602 1,077,735,363 


Year. eS Ft. B. M. 
Inspected. 
NORS schon Senne cau, Ce 0” atleast. 
1904 405,462,497 
| OS ee a ee 345,726,512 
1996 757,565, 266 
1907 924,872, — 
BON Cs erste ainihis es wee Rote ae Pie 695,080,12 
1909 807, 633.445 


1910 y 
i) Ra keer ere a "330/200'1 194 1,264, '363,324 





"ROUND ABOUT 











The Dyer Timber Co. {Ltd.), of Morgan City, La., has 
increased the scope of its activities by opening a whole- 
sale lumber office in connection with its timber business 
and has placed an advertisement elsewhere in this issue 
calling the trade’s attention to the fact. The company 
is now prepared to accept orders for cypress and other 
hardwood lumber. This announcement may be something 
of a surprise to those who know the concern as a timber 
and tie contracting company only. 

The Dyer Timber Co. (Ltd.) was organized five years 
ago for the purpose of supplying sawmills and lumber 
dealers with timber and ties. The central figure in the 
company is J. M. Dyer, founder of the company, who 
associated with himself I. Overhultz and his son C. C. 
Dyer. Mr. Overhultz is president of the company, C. C. 
Dyer is vice president, and J. M. Dyer is secretary and 
treasurer. J. M. Dyer and Mr. Overhultz had long 
before the organization of the Dyer Timber Co. been 
connected with the Menefee Lumber Co., located just 
across the river from Morgan City. 

To this equipment has been added William Petrie, 
formerly with Cotten Bros., of Morgan City, who wili 
manage the sales for the concern. The company will 
handle the output of five mills for the present, represent- 
ing a capacity of 200,000 feet daily. Two of these mills 
also operate planers with a daily capacity of 80,000 feet. 

W. P. Weber, president of the Powell Lumber Co., 
was pretty well snowed under with orders when the 
writer found him at his desk at Lake Charles. Mr. 
Weber said that his operations have been seriously handi- 

sapped on account of rains, and that his stocks are for 
that reason pretty well shot to pieces. He said that 
orders are coming in briskly from railroad and car com- 
panies, and that there has of late been considerable im- 
provement in yard stock trade. He feels that business 
this year is going to be satisfactory. 

Another lumber company come into existence this week 
in Beaumont, Tex., the town where a great many lumber 
companies are born. This concern is known as the 
George W. Smyth Lumber Co., taking its name from the 
founder and one time president of the Sabine Tram Co. 
The concern is made up of the same interests that control 
the Sabine Tram business and is organized to do a retafl 


‘ business. The concern has bought the old wholesale yard 


of the Beaumont Lumber Co., at Beaumont, comprising 
a tract of some twelve acres. With this as a starter the 
concern will ultimately develop a line of retail yards in 
Texas. The directors of the George W. Smyth Lumber 
Co., a $100,000 concern, all paid up, are: J. B. Smyth, 
J. G. Smyth, L. M. Smyth, W. A. Smith, R. F. Cheesman, 
Frank Alvery and C. E. Walden. 
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HOW ONE TOWN HELD ITS TRADE. 


Independence, Mo., furnishes a remarkable example of the ability of 
a small town to hold its own in a commercial way, even when it is 
overshadowed by a large city only a few miles distant. 

Independence is just ten miles from Kansas City. It has a popula- 
tion of about 12,000, while Kansas City has a population of over 
300,000. Connecting the two towns are several railroads, a trolley 
line with cars running every ten minutes and several fine macadam- 
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not held its own and even grown without a cause. In fact, there 
was a time when Independence began to go back, and many people 
predicted that it had seen its best days, and that its commercial 
interests were a thing of the past. At that time many of its own 
citizens believed that it would soon become merely a residence 
suburb to Kansas City. Trade was drifting away from it. Its busi- 
ness interests were dwindling. Its public square was neglected and 
overgrown with weeds and its public streets were used as hitching 
places for the horses of farmers who drove in to take the cars to 


ized highways. 


Perfect Traveling Facilities. 


Everything has been made just as favorable as possible to induce 
trade to come from Independence to Kansas City. The traveling 
facilities are perfect and the expenses are small. The trolley line, to 
make it still more convenient for the Independence people to come 
to Kansas City, has built loops of the road out through the resi- 


dence parts of the towns, thus making 
it practically possible for the Indepen- 
dence people to step aboard the cars at 
their own doors, and without changing 
step off the cars in the very heart of the 
retail district of Kansas City. In fact, 
the cars make another loop at the Kan- 
sas City end, passing five blocks down 
one retail street, and the same distance 
back on another. 

And the fare is only 15 cents for the 
round trip. 


What Usually Happens. 


Now, it seems with all these con- 
veniences, to say nothing of the induce- 
ments offered by the big department 
stores, and mail order houses, Indepen- 
dence would stand but a poor chance of 
holding its trade. In most instances, 
with towns so situated, the business 
interests dwindle, and public and pri- 
vate improvements cease. Retail trade 
becomes a thing of such small conse- 
quence that the stores are few and the 
stocks small and of inferior quality. 
The homes become dilapidated, the 
sidewalks become mere wrecks of what 
they once were and the streets grow 
up in grass. : 

But such is not the case in Indepen- 
dence. The town has grown right 
along year after year, its business in- 
terests have increased, public and pri- 
vate improvements have gone steadily 
on. The number of retail stores has 


increased and larger and better stocks have been put in. Better 


Kansas City to do their trading. 


A Moving Spirit. 


civic pride was aroused. 








GOOD COMMUNITY WORK. 


BURNS, KAN., Jan. 31.—We are interested readers of your 
‘“‘Community Builder’’ series, and think you are doing a 
great work. We have a local association of merchants here, 
of which the writer is president, and some phase of your’ 
community articles is read and discussed at almost every 
meeting we have. 

We were particularly impressed with the articles dealing 
with the hostile feeling which the mail order houses have 
cultivated between the local merchant and the farmer, and 
one direct result of this article was that our association, 
decided to give a free dinner to every farmer and his family 
that attended a Farmers’ Institute meeting held here on 
January 20. It was a big success, for at the farmers’ meet- 
ing held a year ago there were not over 40 or 50 farmers in 
attendance, while this year there were over 400. The dinner 
and institute were well advertised in the local paper, and 
we fed about 300 farmers that day. We also secured a place 
on the program for a speaker who gave a nice little talk on 
why it was to the farmer’s interest to patronize his home 
merchant. This subject was handled carefully and the re- 
marks were well received. 

We are sure that every town should have its association 
of live, earnest merchants, who should work together for the 
best interest of the town and for the interest of the indi- 
vidual merchants. Both of our bankers are connected with 
us in this work and take an active part. 

At our monthly meetings we also take up the matter of 
credits, and the information each member gets from this 
part of the work is worth many times the cost of the 
organization. 

Kindly send us all your advertising suggestions for retail 
dealers, and send us a little matter suitable for printing in 
our local paper, and we will try to get our editor to run it. 
We have a small country town here of 300 people. 

R. W. LONG LUMBER CoO., 
I. H. McIntire, Manager. 








Then a moving spirit appeared on the scene, and a little spark of 
Others came and added fuel, and the 
little spark grew into a flame. Then others and still others lent 
their efforts and soon the fire of enterprise swept the town. 

A commercial club was organized and it comprised all the live, 


energetic men of the town. Unlike a 
great many commercial clubs that or- 
ganize and then go to sleep, this one 
organized and went to work. Its slo- 
gan was not only to make Independence 
a good place in which to live but a 
good place in which to trade. There 
was the conviction that goods could be 
sold in Independence at just as low 
prices as in Kansas City. 

It was necessary to convince the peo- 
ple of Independence and the farmers 
of the surrounding country of this fact. 
To accomplish this the merchants had 
to meet the prices of the Kansas City 
department stores and mail order 
houses on the same quality of goods. 
This they did. 


Farmers Welcomed. 


The result was a general run of prices 
as low as they could be made consistent 
with sound merchandising. 

In a word, they adopted the standard 
of absolute fairness in the conduct of 
their business and resorted to no unfair 
methods, such as are sometimes adopted 
to gain a customer but which never 
hold him. 

Another thing about dealers that 
made friends of the farmers was the 
cordial welcome they were always 
ready to extend to them and the solici- 
tude they showed for their welfare and 
comfort. The commercial club, too, 
took pains to make the farmer feel wel- 





homes have been built, streets have been graded, paved and other- 
wise improved, and all over the town there are concrete sidewalks 
where there were formerly those of wood. The city has erected 
a magnificent new city hall, has aa excellent fire department with 
its Own commodious quarters, has splendid waterworks and gas 
and electric plants, and an extensive addition has been built to the 
courthouse, and the public square has been converted into a beau- 
tiful well-kept park with graveled walks and asphalt drives. 


And There Is a Reason. 


And all this has not happened without a reason. The town has 


come in the town. He was asked about his crops and his stock, and 
the health of his family, and so much interest was shown in his wel- 
fare that he was made to feel that he was among friends. Everything 
was made so pleasant for him that he soon lost all desire to go over 
to the city to do his trading. Over there no one evinced any friendly 
‘interest in him. 


How It Worked Out. 


The result of all this effort on the part of the enterprising citiéns 
is that Independence has as good trade as any town of its size situ- 
ated a hundred miles from a great city. It has as good stores, as good 
stocks, and as prosperous merchants. It has the trade of its own citi- 
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CO-OPERATION MAY BE MADE EFFECTIVE 


zens and of the farmers for many miles away. 
ing as the people are spreading the information abroad that customers 
are always treated right by the business men. 

Furthermore, Independence has through this effort retained its 


individuality and independence. 


In every respect it is a town sepa- 


Its trade is expand- 


rate and apart from Kansas City. 
it their duty to aid in its upbuilding. They realize that in patronizing 
the home merchants they are advancing the interests of the town, and 
in helping their fellow townsmen they help themselves, all citizens 
sharing in the resulting prosperity. 


Its people are proud of it and feel 





CATALOG HOUSES—SEPARATING THE SHEEP FROM THE GOATS. 


There is much talk nowadays about cutting out the 
middleman. It has been taken un by no less important 
personages than cabinet officers; the newspapers and 
magazines have been filled with this rubbish, but in no 
case have we found men who knew what they were talk- 
ing about on that side of the question. 

Mayor Shank, of Indianapolis, Ind., has become a 
leader in this movement of cutting out the middleman, of 
displacing the retail merchant and the jobber and the 
traveling salesman, but we predict that ‘‘Shank’s 
Mayor’’ will change his mind on this subject before 
many moons. 

Commercial clubs, ‘‘ Booster clubs*’ and other such 
organizations are continually putting forth their best 
efforts to secure for their respective towns, middlemen if 
you please. When we succeed in landing even a small 
factory which is to employ a dozen or so of the bucket- 
brigade we are pleased, and when business men in any 
line locate in our towns or cities, we welcome them 
because of increasing tbe population and the business 
growth of our towns and cities. 


All Are Middlemen. 


We know of men who actually smoke cigars not exactly 
to their taste simply to encourage and boost local cigar 
factories so that middlemen may continue to live and 
prosper within the city, that all may benefit by the 
industry thus sustained. Yet you hear these unsophis 
ticated, unthinking people howling their heads off and 
blowing their trumpets about the middle man and _ the 
high cost of living. They do not seem to realize that we 
are all middlemen. 

A bright editorial writer referring to the sensational 
and unbusinesslike schemes of Mayor Shank said: ‘‘ The 
mayor of Indianapolis says that the only solution of the 
high cost of living problem is to bring the producer and 
the consumer ¢loser together. There is no room to doubt 
that the consumer can save several cents by going to the 
farm, buying a bushel of potatoes and carrying them 
home on his back.’ 

In this connection I might say that a merchant who 
turned me down on the clothing deal at the beginning 
of our work and who started me to think, soon found 
that the most economical and most satisfactory way 
to make purchases was not direct from the like concerns 
of New York City, but from the traveling salesmen rep- 
resenting regular and legitimate manufacturers. 

This merchant found that it was necessary to secure 
a variety of patterns and to have an opportunity of 
inspecting samples in reference te the makeup, ete., so 
that he either had to go to market or have the market 
brought to him. The Istter plan he found much more 
satisfactory and he bought of traveling salesmen who 
submitted samples. This applies with equal force to the 
consumer who must appreciate that stocks of goods are 
carried for his benefit and for his convenience, and that 
if he were compelled to send away for everything he used 
he would realize that the mail order plan was a mighty 
poor one. 


Retailers Must Buy From One Another. 


One of the greatest stumbling blocks in our fight for 


By F. J. MANNIX. 


the retail merchant we find is the inconsistency of the 
local merchant and business man whom we are endeavor- 
ing to protect. 

About three years ago we started a little farm publica- 
tion, the American Farmer and Consumer, with the 
thought of reaching out and educating the tiller of the 
soil on this question of home patronage and building up 
a local market. 

This monthly was subscribed for by the retailers, but 
sent direct from this office to the farmers. We pounded 
away for a while and made it clear, we thought, to farm- 
ers and their families that the local dealers were entitled 
to the patronage of the rural population. But observing 
the inconsistencies of the retailers themselves we decided 
to give more time to educating the retailers to trade with 
one another, that if all of the retailers and their families 
bought goods from the local dealers it would be easier to 
convince the farmer that he should buy at home. 

One very large general merchandise wholesaler in the 
United States issues a catalog containing almost any- 
thing from a needle to an automobile. It does not employ 
traveling salesmen and a catalog is sent to any name 
which appears in the mereantile agency books. 

The lumbermen may buy from this catalog, at prices 
which are supposed to be wholesale, dry goods, clothing, 
furniture, hardware, drugs, groceries, and retailers in 
other lines can do likewise. So we take the position that 
this socalled wholesaler is selling to the consumer at 
wholesale prices. If the druggist buys a suit for his 
wife and one for himself and then buys a lot of house- 
hold goods, and a little jag of roofing and some hard- 
ware to fix up the barn, that druggist is a consumer, 
and what we are endeavoring to do is to educate him to 
buy of his friends across the street, and what we are 
trying to educate this wholesale mail order house to do 
is to keep its catalog out of the hands of those who are 
not entitled to buy at wholesale goods to be sold again. 
We are having a battle royal with this concern. Now 
the question is, are we right? 

We seem to have the majority on our side thus far, 
and this we consider one of the most important proposi- 
tions today. 


Local Dealers Need Educating. 


Only about one man in ten even among business men 
know much of anything about the Golden Rule and when 
they take a good look at themselves in the mirror they are 
sometimes shocked. 

Imagination plays hob in this great question of buying 
goods. What excuse, think you, have the people of 
Minneapolis or St. Paul or Sioux Falls or Sioux City or 
Omaha or Kansas City sending away to Chicago or New 
York for wares, goods and merchandise, wearing apparel, 
household furnishings, ete.? Yet there are thousands 
and thousands of deluded mortals doing this very thing. 
. A young lady in very moderate circumstances and of 
ordinary appearance and dress living in New York City 
said to a lady friend of ours recently that she could not 
buy in the city of New York goods suitable to her tastes, 
and this young lady is a fair sample of thousands of 
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1%) have séon @ copy of your paper with a department entitled "The Conmmnity 
Builder" containing press bulletin No. 14 which seers to be devoted to development 
work and mentions commercial organization work in several cities. 


Ye are very much interested in this, and will be glad to have you tell us 


something about it. 
nati. 


I am sure we can furnish you with some live stuff from Cincin- 
Please let us hear from you giving ycur plans for this publication and if 


you would care to have us furnish you with material from time to time. 
Yours very truly, 


CINCINN 


Secretary & Manager. 







OMMERCAAL ASSOCIATION. 


people whom we meet. It is not surprising then that 
we are confining our work of education to the people in 
town. The farmers will get right as quick as we ¢lim- 
inate a lot of fool ideas from the heads of the towns- 
people. 

State Laws Favor Mailorderism. 


The laws of the individual state are quite favorable 
to the mail order houses and they are becoming more so 
each succeeding year. The pure food laws of ‘the states 
are undoubtedly a good thing, yet they make it possible 
for the mail order fellow to get in his deadly work. Baby 
killing medicines and adulterated foods can be shipped 
in by the mail order fellow on account of the interstate 
commerce law. 

Down in the Lone Star State they have a law against 
the sale of firearms by the retail dealer and down there 
there is usually a’ good demand for revolvers, rifles and 
shotguns. But the retailers, being prohibited from keep- 
ing or selling firearms and ammunition, affords Messrs. 
Rosenwald, Leeb, Monty Ward, the House Wreckers and 


‘others a nice trade in firearms which are shipped into 


Texas. 

In separating the sheep from the wolves, in pointing 
out the disloyal jobbers and manufacturers by means of 
our so-called separating process, the fair and the unfair 
and in working with the various associations in lumber 
and coal and hardware and harness, furniture, imple- 
ments, vehicles, dry goods and groceries, drugs and 
jewelry, etc., what is the result? Are we getting sub- 
stantial results and are we doing good? ‘These are the 
questions that we hear on all sides. 


Agitation Bringing Results, 


If we could but show you one hundredth of the letters 
of indorsement and commendation for the work that is 
being done we would be glad to do so. At first mer- 
chants, wholesalers and travelers appeared to labor under 
the delusive idea that our agitation would result in bene- 
ficial advertising to the mail order houses, but I am glad 
to say that a great change has taken place in the last 
few years and now you will find thousands upon thou- 
sands of wholesalers in their advertising and on their 
letterheads and on their other stationery using the fol- 
lowing words: ‘‘We do not sell to mail order houses 01 
to consumers direct; we protect the regular and legiti- 
mate retailer.’’ 

Some believe that the big mail order fellows can manu- 
facture all the lines they sell. This is preposterous... This 
is foolish. It is true that the large ones can control 
factories and take the entire output of others and actu- 
ally operate some, but should they undertake to manu- 
facture 52,000 articles which they sell you can see where 
they would land. One of the very first to be converted to 
the anti-catalog proposition was a gasoline engine manu- 
facturer. He found when his name appeared in the 
unfair list that he could not do business with the retailer, 
and as soon as his contract with the big cataloger expired 
he announced that never again would he tangle up with 
them. He said that no manufacturer who ever expected 
to do business with the retailer could afford to mix with 
the catalogers no matter how large the contract. 

Second on the list of those to cut out the mail order 
concerns was one of the biggest paint manufacturers in 
the United States. It had been selling a small mail order 
house in Chicago. Receiving complaints from retailers 
and not getting complete satisfaction from our letters 
to this manufacturer, the name was placed in the unfair 
list, resulting in numerous cancellations of orders by the 
paint manufacturer’s best customers who noticed the name 
in the catalog house selling list. The general manager 
hurried to Chicago and took the stock of paints on hand 
from the cataloger and had the advertisements taken out 
of the catalog. We might cite hundreds of cases of this 
kind, but suffice it to say that when well-known brands 
of goods are taken from the hands of these mail order 
pirates and they are forced to discontinue the trade-draw- 
ing advertisements in their big books, we must all con- 
clude that they are being hard hit and the work has just 
begun and is just having its effect. We do not wish to 
claim credit for results; it so happened that we started 
the ball rolling very early. But we have had the enthu- 
siastic support and indorsement of the trade press and 
we wish to say at this time that the trade press of the 
country is deserving of great credit for stirring up the 
merchants and jobbers and manufacturers and for 
furthering the work of thé various associations. 


Lumberman’s Profits Reasonable. 


A joke—and a good one—on me happened about three 
years ago at the time that we began the publication of 
the farm magazine. I in common with the regular run of 
people, supposed, of course, that the retail coal dealer 
and the retail lumber dealer were robbers; it had been 
hammered into my head all these years that we could 
consistently ask for the square deal for other retail mer- 
chants, but the coal man and the lumberman, oh, no— 
we could. not stand for their work, and we actually 
believed that the fellow who sold black diamonds was 
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IN MANY WAYS 


making all the way from $2 to $3 per ton on hard coal 
and that he was getting a big rakeoff on soft coal. As 
for the lumberman, we were dead sure when he sold a 
bill of lumber and building material for $1,000 that 
$500 of this was velvet. So that before launching the 
little publication through which we expected to talk to 
the farmer we made up our minds that we would inves- 
tigate all of the lines of retail to see if we were really 
justified in preaching loyalty to the merchants. We 
started with lumber, and lo and behold, the searchlight 
which we turned on brought out the fact that Mr. Lum- 
berman was not in it with the jeweler, the druggist, the 
clothier. In fact, we found that his business depended 
upon volume and his percentage of profits was less than 
in many other lines and that others were not piling up 
wealth very far. Then we turned loose on the coal 
dealer. We secured the figures as to the cost of coal 
at Duluth and at Chicago and Milwaukee, figured out 
the freight and other charges and expense and arrived 
at the conclusion that instead of $2 to $3 per ton profit, 
such men as John Fitz Gibbons, H. T. Parmley, Loonan 
Lumber Co., Tuthill Lumber Co., H. W. Ross Lumber 
Co. weré all mighty well pleased to clean up a net profit 
of 35 to 40 cents per ton. 

The queer thing about it is that people will accuse 
men collectively of highway robbery and all manner of 
crimes, but when you pick these men out as individuals 
you find them possessed of unimpeachable character, 
square toed, honorable, upright men, and so it is. 





NotE—F. J. Mannix, who is editor of the Commercial 
News, delivered the address of which this is a part at the 
convention of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, 
Kansas City, January 25. Owing to lack of space a part of 
the address is omitted. 





COOPERATION IN MAKING DELIVERIES. 


LiBerty, Mo., Feb. 5.—There recently was installed in 
this town a system whereby the delivery work of a num- 
ber of retail stores is done by one concern specializing 
in this line. 

Thus instead of the more or less imperfect efforts of 
each store there is the one general service that covers the 
town and suburbs much more thoroughly and effectively 
than the individual firm could possibly attempt. 

The Liberty merchants who have gone into the plan are 
confident it will strengthen them materially in their bat- 
tle with the mail order houses. 

Vardaman Brothers are the men who instituted the 
system. Their plan of operation is simple and yet under 
it, they say, they are prepared to render service for 
every retailer in the town. 


Routes Mapped Out. 


The town and suburbs are laid off in districts, each 
of which is served by a wagon which covers it four 
times daily. Before starting on their trips the wagons 
make the rounds of the stores patronizing the service 
and each loads on whatever orders there are going into 
its territory. The merchant has but to classify his orders 
according to the districts covered by the different wagons. 
He is relieved of all the responsibility and expense of 
maintaining horses, wagons and drivers; likewise is his 
investment reduced. Furthermore he is assured of a 
service much superior to any he could possibly maintain 
on his own account. Since duplication of work is elimi- 
nated the general delivery company can be more thor- 
ough in its work. Whereas the individual stores must 
oftentimes, as a matter of economy, depend on mere 
boys who are paid only a few dollars a week the com- 
pany specializing in the delivery work can afford to pay 
good salaries and therefore secure the services of reliable 
men. 

There is some saving in money to the merchants em- 
ploying the special service, but this is not so important 
as the benefit in improved service. 


Customers Like the System. 


Nor is the report on this taken simply from the mer- 

chants. A large number of customers were talked with 
by the representative of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN and 
without exception they were strong in praise of the new 
system. 
" Said one housewife, Mrs. J. W. Fullen: ‘‘The change 
has pleased me greatly. Instead of having three or four 
different delivery men coming in at all times of the day 
there is now but the one man who comes at regular times. 
When I order now I am assured my goods at about a 
certain time. Furthermore, I am more certain of getting 
my order correctly and in proper condition. There is 
no inexperienced and under-paid boy to bungle.”’ 

The general delivery service gives a much more fre- 
quent delivery than is the custom where each store cares 
for itself. This is another point that has pleased the 
customers. 

Especially is this true in the case of the suburbs. 

The new system necessitates no change on the part of 
the merchant desiring to use it. If he wishes to send 
orders ¢. 0. d. the delivery company accepts them and 
assumes the responsibility. Any goods lost it pays for. 
Damages to articles it assumes in the same way. 


Attractive Vehicles Used. 


The vehicles used by the delivery company are large, 
commodious affairs drawn by quick stepping teams, thus 
being in pleasing contrast to the one-horse, ramshackle 
rigs employed by the average merchant. ; 

Metal receptacles are supplied the merchants wherein 
the orders are placed. In addition to insuring greater 
security for the goods they expedite the operation of the 
wagons. 


TO KEEP TRADE AT HOME. 


Grocery stores form the major portion of the list of 
merchants served, but butchers, bakers, etc., are included. 

The plan has been inaugurated at several other towns 
in Missouri, and according to reports is proving success- 
ful at all of them. 

‘Does it help the local merchant?’’ repeated one of 
the dealers employing the system, ‘‘no doubt of it. Any- 


thing that enables him to give better service and at less 
cost is a real benefit, especially in these times when he 
is fighting with the mail order houses for his commercial 
life. So far as my observation has gone, and that is 
quite a piece, it pleases merchant and customer alike.’’ 

Other towns in Missouri have the adoption of the sys- 
tem under consideration. 
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THERE’S NO PLACE LIKE HOME 





Paterson Stores the Equal of Those of the Larger Cities 











‘‘There’s no Place Like Home,”’’ is the title given to a 
bulletin issued periodically by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
of Chicago. The object of the bulletin is to educate the 
consumer of merchandise throughout the United States 
that business done at home makes for a better town. 
The bulletin also urges the retail merchants of the United 
States to establish their business under the most modern 
methods. The great prevalence of the catalog house, or 
mail order business, the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN thinks, is 
due as much to the retail merchant as it is to the con- 
sumer who believes that the mail order house can furnish 
goods so much cheaper than the local merchant. 

‘¢There’s no place hke home’’ is a common phrase that 
has long been restricted to the modest area of four walls; 
the choice of this title for a bulletin that has for its 
object the upbuilding of local trade was a happy thought. 
For after all the traveler from afar, after wanderings in 
many lands, thinks of the community as his home when 
his travels are about to end; if citizens would all think 
of the community as their home, when they are within 
the community bounds, there would be more ‘‘help one 
another’’ spirit shown in the commercial and industrial 
activities of fhe cities and towns of the country. 

It will, no doubt, surprise many Patersonians who have 
not been in touch with the situation to learn that close 
to $100,000 leaves Paterson each year to Chicago, Buffalo 
and other mail order houses. This is a conservative esti- 
mate, as it is a difficult matter to learn just what the 
actual amount is. As a general proposition, it is known 
that of 65,000,000 money orders issued in the United 
States each year, about one-fifth of them go to a limited 
number of mail order houses, 

However, mail order houses are not the ‘‘gorgons 
dire’’ that affront the business men of Paterson, espe- 
cially: the retail merchant. It is true there is many a 
dollar that leaves Paterson for the mail order houses of 
the West never to return. But the greatest competition 
here is found in the disposition of many people of Pater- 
son to shop away from home, in the nearby cities of 
Newark and New York. 

Recently, in conversation with a resident of a town 
about seven miles from Paterson and a less distance from 
New York, a Board of Trade member elicited the informa- 


tion that the man’s wife and children were in Paterson 
that day, shopping. 

‘‘Shopping,’’ said the Patersonian. ‘‘Why I thought 
all you people went over to New York City to do your 
shopping. How is it you go to Paterson?’’ 

‘*Simply because we can buy cheaper in Paterson than 
in New York,’’ was the rejoinder. ‘‘ You have a great 
lot of stores there,’’ added the stranger. 

It will undoubtedly be a surprise to readers of Pater- 
son who do not know the facts to learn of the great 
amount of buying that is done in Paterson by people who 
live between this city and New York. Paterson stores 
deliver goods daily below Passaic and Hackensack simply 
because residents of those places have learned that there 
is as great variety, as good quality, and a lower price 
than can be found in the stores of the great metropolis. 

Why do people come to Paterson to buy goods when 
many Patersonians persist in going to the metropolis? 
It is largely because of the fact that many Patersonians 
are not acquainted with the extent of. the Paterson stores 
and take it for granted that it is only in the big stores 
of New. York in which they can find what they want. 

‘*T did not believe that your business was so large,’’ 
said a prominent Patersonian to a Main Street merchant 
not long ago, after he had gone through the departments 
of the business. ‘‘Why do not the Paterson merchants 
have an ‘inspection night’ occasionally when all the stores 
would be thrown open and the public invited to go 
through them? It would teach the people here what we 
have got in all lines.’’ 

This incident is related just to show the belief there is 
that Patersonians are not thoroughly acquainted with 
their stores. There is no reason for this, as Paterson 
merchants who are widely known for their courtesy and 
approachability, are only too glad of the opportunity of 
showing Patersonians and others about their establish- 
ments, 

‘‘There’s no place like home’’ should be the motto of 
every Patersonian. No money should go to out-of-town 
retailers if the goods can be purchased in this city. We 
have enterprising merchants who are increasing their busi- 
ness each year, and increased business means better pros- 
perity for Paterson. 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER. 


A Dealer Whose Hobby Is His Plant—Growth in Importance of the Retail Lumber Business in the Estimation of Trade 
Journals—Harking Back to the Old Days When Little Attention Was Paid Association Endeavor. 


A SHED IN HIS MIND. 


It was quickly observed that this dealer’s hobby 
is a fine plant. His present one is very common, His 
shed several years ago was extended 50 feet, but it 


has been my observation that one rarely 
shed tacked onto an old one. When a shed is ex- 
tended the old one is generally the copy. Naturally 
the frame of the extension is an improvement on the 
old frame, and the roof an improvement on the roof 
of the old part, but so far as the correct principles 
of shed building go I have not seen many of them 
in an extension. When the old shed is torn down then 


finds a good 


the good new shed may take its place. 

Earlier in the season I saw a shed that had been 
extended 60 feet, making the shed all told 120 feet 
in length. The old shed had settled until the sills 
were embedded nearly out of sight in the ground and 
this condition in the new shed was corrected, but 
not greatly improved. The sills were a foot and a 
half from the ground, with a solid cement wall under 


them, the sills resting on these walls on 
and next to the alley, and in addition 
cross walls of the same character 

The dealer called my 
this foundation, 


the outside 
there were 
every 12 feet. 

attention to the solidity of 
and I said to him that these sills 
certainly never would sink into the ground. I did 
not say to him, however, that outside of the one 
quality of solidity I should not consider his founda- 
tion worth a continental. In these walls there is not 


inserted a single tile for the admission of air. There 
is a network of solid walls, with spaces, 12x18, filled 
with dead air, over which the lumber is piled. If air 


was a burglar it couldn’t break into these spaces 
without the assistance of a good jimmy. Neither did 


I say to him that cement piers under the sills would 
have answered every purpose for strength, could have 
been put in for less than were the walls, and would 
have been a thousand times better to prevent the 
lumber that was piled over them from molding. The 
deed was done, so what would have been the use 
in talking about it. The solid walls filled the eye 
of the man who owned them, and that was enough. 
Some time the lumber, owing to its being piled over 
dead air spaces may mildew so badly that it will be 
necessary to haul it into the open; or if not hauled 
out it may mold to such an extent that a customer 
may object to it, and possibly when this condition 
occurs it may not enter the dealer’s head that the 
solid walls, which are the father of the dead air 
spaces, were the cause of it. 

A team could not go through the old shed without 
kicking up enough dust to blind a regiment, and 
consequently this dust would be distributed over the 
lumber, which is not a very nice place for dust. Right 


now the annex is an improvement on this, as the 
sod is not vet worn into dust, but later it will be, 
as the dealer said it was not his intention to cinder 
or plank the ailey. Hence with the exception of the 
solidity of the foundation of the new shed, and the 
increased capacity the shed affords it would take 


an eagle-eved man to detect any 


great improvement it 
has over its old partner 


that was built 25 years ago. 
Riding a Hobby. 
The first dealer referred to 


told me what he in- 
tends to do in 


the way of improvements when he 
‘gets around to it.’’ He had no plan of his pros- 
pective shed, but he sketched it in a rough way on a 
sheet of manila paper. I think we talked about the 
proposed shed for an hour. I was interested, for he 
had ideas of his own which I should like to see ma- 
terialized. The improvements, he thought, would cost 
not far from $5,000. ‘‘And if the cost is more than 
that I shall not grumble,’’ he remarked. And from 
that one expression you would have good reason to 
think that the shed was his hobby. Men who will 
grumble because we get only 15 pounds of sugar for 
a dollar will feed their hobbies with money until they 
are fat. Ordinarily I don’t like to throw money 
but when it comes to pouring it into an old 
hole you might think I was Croesus himself. 


away, 


fiddle 


‘Your neighbor down the street is planning to 
build a fine shed,’’ I said to a competitor. 


‘Dic he tell 
him he did. 
‘He has 
said he, 


vou about it?’’ he asked, and I told 


been building that shed for four years,’’ 


‘‘and it is no nearer completion than it was 


when he began talking about it. Within those four 
years every other dealer in town—three of us—has 
built, and if you are here ten years from now I ex- 
pect you would find the shed stili in his mind. Able to 
build? Sure, he is able to build: he is well fixed, 
but you will see he won’t build. It’s his hobby to 
talk about the shed he is some time going to have. 


‘“*Some blamed good ideas he has incorporated in 
his plans,’’ I suggested. 


‘You bet he has. His head is full of ideas. We 
lumbermen here don’t shun one another on the 
street. When one of us was building the others would 
come around to see what he was doing, and 


George 
He knows all right, but 
in the direction of building a shed.’’ 
there are men of that stamp, and 


was full of good suggestions. 
he doesn’t do it 
We all know 








prokably every one of us has a leaning that way. If 
we ever have accomplished anything worth while we 
certainly have been of that stamp, as all accomplish- 
ments have their source in the brain. Men first dream 
and then construct their dreams into cathedrals, hos-: 
pitals, bridges, skyscrapers, railways, paintings, books, 


residences, lumber sheds. This dealer’s shed is in his 
mind and some day he may surprise his neighbors 
by building a shed that will make the other three 


look cheap. A man is not exactly a lost hope if he 


( THAT'S WORSE THAN 
WIFE'S PRESERVES— 
TAKE tT AWAY 








“It may mold to such an extent.” 

doesn’t do every thing that comes into his head on 
the tick of the watch. It is better to plan well and 
build well than to plan ill and afterward regret the 
character of the building. 

And after all is said and done, as I heard my old 
grandfather repeat hundreds of times, don’t you think 
it is credit to a man to plan if he never executes? He 
would better be building castles in the air, thinking 
of the good things he would do if only he could do 
them than to be stealing chickens or gossiping about 
his neighbors. Then if thoughts are things, material 
though subtle, as many these days think they are, 
the thoughts of the dreamers as they are thrown off 
may lodge in fertile soil and grow to fruition. The 
world doesn’t realize how much it owes to its dream- 
ers. 

GROWTH OF THE RETAIL BUSINESS. 

While the hot box of Little Dutchie was cooling off 
tonight I was thinking how the retail business has 
grown in importance in the estimation of the lumber 
papers. I am not so old that I am toothless, but since 
[ first came on the turf and began to plug around for 


news in the Chicago wholesale market there have 
been wonderful changes in the business. In those 


days there was not a live lumber paper in existence, 
and there were only a few of any kind—one in Min- 
neapolis, one in Bay City, Mich., a pinch of one in 
Boston which, including the Northwestern Lumber- 
man on which I was employed, counted all of them 
in this country. Then there was one published in Lon- 
don, and these five, I believe, 





‘DEAR, WE MUST HAVE HAVE 


A POLLARS WORTH 
oF SUGAR. 





“Will feed their hobbies with money.” 


fill a whole book. 


small number that I saw grow to 28. And incident- 
ally 1 have had the pleasure of seeing the paper that 
might have been called a prematurely born baby when 
first I was called to write the Chicago wholesale 
market reports for it, grow to a point that it has 
outfooted the whole batch of ’em. 

Talking about a live lumber paper in those days, 
nobody was of the opinion that such a paper could be 
published. Before W. B. Judson published the first 
copy of a little lumber paper over in Michigan that 
afterward became the Northwestern Luwmberman he 
consulted with a prominent Michigan manufacturer 
who proffered the opinion that possibly enough lum- 
ber news might be collected to fill one paper, and he 
thought that the news would then be exhausted! And 
that one paper, I think, had about five pages of read- 
ing matter in it. That manufacturer was a man of 
acknowledged business ability and a man of more 
than ordinary intelligence besides. At that very mo- 
ment lumber news by the bushel could have been 
picked: up, but the field had not been worked. It 
was fallow ground and it needed strong men with faith 
in the future to pull the plow. 

Still, speaking historically, 
paper in those early days that considered the retail 
business as a branch of the great lumber industry, 
or if there was it kept its opinion to itself. Why, 
in my rounds in Chicago, I paid no more attention 
to a retail yard than | would to a cat that would 
run across the street, and less attention than I would 
to a cat if it was black, as I then held somewhat to 
superstition that is common among the engineers on 
the railroads today, namely, that if a black cat ran 
in front of me it foreboded trouble of some kind. 
But that was before | became a Hoo-Hoo—before I 
came in so close touch with a black cat in the initi- 
ation ceremonies. Now I would welcome black cats 
by the droves. I don’t want to brag, but I was the 
first writer on the lumber press who originated giving 
attention to the retail business) And now what 
would the lumber papers amount to if they ignored 
the retail lumbermen? As a minor matter what would 
you do if even this department should drop out? 
Feel lonesome, wouldn’t you? I thought you would. 
If it did not come close to being a personal matter, 
I should say that today the managers of the lumber 
papers select the brightest men of the staff to write 
on retail matters. ‘Anybody can write about saw- 
mills and the markets. Those are coarse subjects. 


The Retailer of the Past. 


Come to think back, the retail business would have 
been less prolific of news than it is at present. There 
were no retail associations in the earlier days. I 
doubt if a finger of space was given in the columns 
of the lumber papers to the original association that 
was organized in lowa. Some attention was given 
to the National association that was an offshoot of 
the Iowa organization, but in one issue during the 
convention season the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN devotes 
more space to retail matters than up to the time of 
the organization of the National had been given in 
all the lumber papers published. The editors of the 
papers didn’t appear to think that we fellows that 
shove lumber out at retail and fill our hands with 
slivers amounted to much—and some of us didn’t, 
and still some of us don’t. 

I have seen retail yards for more than 30 years 
or more, and the sheds have climbed up the scale of 
evolution from shanties to palaces, as it were. There 
could not have been found in the whole country such 
sheds as can be seen by the thousands today. What 
kind of a fit think you the old-timers would have 
thrown if they had heard that some dealer had built 
a shed that cost $20,000, $15,000, $12,000—and I think 
I would be safe in saying $5,000? To hear of such 
extravagance the dealers would have rolled on the 
ground and frothed at the mouth. The so-called crack 
sheds were barns of buildings, a type that any dealer 
who has any shed sen’se in his head would not build 
nowadays if the material was given to him. 

From the eastern limits of the Middle West on 
toward the Pacific we didn’t dress then as we do 
now. You who have followed the association con- 
ventions know that the dealers who gathered at 
the earlier meetings made no such show of dress 
as will those who will attend any one of a dozen 
conventions to be held the coming winter. There 
were very few in the early history of these meetings 
that wore tailormade suits, while now enough men 
could be selected at any one of our meetings who 
would make a good showing as fashion plates to 


there wasn’t a lumber 


These comments would not of course apply to the 
Kast, in Boston, New York and some of the smaller 
cities. Age has been incentive to the dealers in 
those towns to spruce up in the matter of dress. Those 
dealers have been society men from ’way back, and 
when a man wears a claw hammer coat, a lily white 
vest coat and patent leathers to a social function 
at night the following day he is going to kind of 
hark back to his fancy togs and dress proportionately 
when attending to his business. Men don’t wear a 
$100 outfit to some swell doings and a $7 hand-me- 
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down suit the next day, as some of their cronies who 
saw them attired like a peacock might come around 
and glance at the shoddy suit, and that would humili- 
ate them. You bet I don’t do this and good reason 
for it when the price of the dress suit is mentioned. 

I call the greatest improvements in all these years 
the spirit that has been engendered by the retail 
associations. This spirit leads all the sheds and the 
flamboyant clothing so far in the distance that they 
appear as mere insignificant specks. If there are 
dealers who do go home from the conventions and 
try to cut one another’s throats, while they are in 
attendance at the meetings they are good fellows, 
and better than nothing if we are good fellows for 
three days in a year. Comparatively few of the 
dealers, however, resort to throat cutting tactics. 
The great majority of us pride ourselves on being 
honorable business men even if the Government is 
going to try to make us out as criminals. 

Shall we continue to grow? There is room in plenty 
for it. I think you never have seen many men who 





“Who would make a good showing.” 


could not increase their mental and business stature 
many fold if they should really set about to do it. 
Nearly every man resembles a piece of relaxed rubber 
—he doesn’t stretch himself out. 


CARPENTER SHOPS. 


Not infrequently, in some sections of the country, 
there are carpenter shops connected with retail 
yards. In these shops carpenters store their chests 
of tools at times when they have no jobs, and in 
the winter I have séen as many as five chests stand- 
ing around. The carpenters also make window frames 
and do other work that can be done in advance of 
the jobs they are to have in hand later on. These 
shops, in some instances, serve as a sort of club rooms 
where the carpenters gather to talk over matters 
which pertain to their business, as well as others, 
settling some momentous questions as the rest of us 
do when we get our tongues wagging. In one of 
these shops I saw several copies ot the LUMBERMAN, 
well worn from handling, the papers having been 
passed along by the yard proprietor after he had read 
them. ‘‘They like to get hold of them, and some- 
times they come to the office for the last copy before 
the mail has brought it to me,’’ the lumberman re- 
marked. 

I have had interesting and instructive chats in 
these carpenter shops touching the use. of the differ- 
ent kinds of woods. The present winter a carpenter 
who said he had worked at his trade for 23 years got 
oft some good common-sense remarks regarding build- 
ing. ‘‘When a house job does not stand it is owing 
to one of two things, improperly seasoned lumber, 
or poor work,’’ he said. *‘A great deal of lumber 
that is not seasoned as it should be goes into house 
work, and that it will shrink anybody ought to know. 
One would think that door material should be thor- 
oughly seasoned, but all of it is not. People like to 
get cheap houses as well as cheap other things, and 
they will let a job to a contractor who bids the 
lowest, and lower the bid lower the grade of work. 
There are houses in this town that are just knocked 
together, and then they expect the work will stand. 
I build several moderate priced houses and before 
I take a job I have it understood that if good work 
is expected there must be a price that will pay for 
it. It is easy for a carpentereto slight a job, and if 
the price crowds him to.it he must do it or lose 
money.’’ 

That observation is good enough to pin in our hats. 

The main reason why so many retail lumbermen put 
in carpenter shops is that by so doing they may sell lum- 
ber. Being furnished warm quarters in winter where 
the carpenter can make his window frames, and do other 
work, -he would be ealled ungrateful should he buy 
lumber at another yard and have it hauled to the shop. 
It is expected that he will buy his material of the lum- 
berman who furnishes the shop, and he does. Were he 
to do otherwise very wisely he might be invited to let 
the other fellow furnish him a shop. 

This arrangement, however, is not always satisfactory. 
A dealer had this to say: ‘‘There:are carpenters who 


naturally want the pick of the lumber and they get so 
familiar that when they want it instead of informing the 
foreman they help themselves, and if you have known 
a retail lumberman who wants his pile picked over it is 
not me, 
I could hold in and then spoke to him about it. He 
thought, I suppose, that he was doing me a great favor 
by working in my shop and bucked, and moved his kit 
of tools to the other yard. Two or the three yards have 
shops and maybe Smith will stand such picking and leay- 
ing the piles rough, but I don’t believe he will.’’ 

{ft was said by another dealer that he thought his 
shop influenced some trade. He thought that the car- 
penter who used it would speak a good word to the 
men who employed them on a job. He had traced the 


sale of several small bills to this source. ‘‘But my 
shop is not used to any great extent,’’ he said. ‘‘ All 


the building here that amounts to much is handled by 
contractors who don’t care where the carpenters do 
their odd jobs during the winter. Two of these con- 
tractors have shops of their own, and some of the ear- 
penters who depend on them for work had rather hang 
around their shops than mine.’’ 

Asked about the fire risk, a dealer said that was one 
of the drawbacks. There was always more or less litter 
in the shop; it was heated by a wood stove; the car- 
penters smoked a great deal, and a little carelessness with 
matches might set something going. If he had not put 
in the shop he did not think he would. In several yards 
the shops are independent buildings, thus decreasing the 
fire hazard. It was remarked by a dealer that under no 
circumstances would he have a shop in his shed, as many 
are. 

I do not remember having seen but one shop that was 
run by the dealer. In this one window frames, hay racks, 
watering troughs, wagon boxes etc. were made, a ear- 
penter being kept busy most of the time, helping in 
the yard when not in the shop. The dealer said he 
got rid of considerable stuff in this way, and that it 
paid. 

IN AND OUT OF PLACE. 


Fortunate is the boy whose taste for a calling is de- 
cided while yet he is young, and still fortunate if he 
can prepare for that for which nature says he is most 
fit. Fortunate also is it if having started im a career 
it is not discovered that it was a false call that beck- 
oned, and that his work has become drudgery. Whether 
it is breaking horses or pleading law, blacksmithing or 
dispensing pills, the man whose work is his love is to be 
congratulated. 

I may have told before of the dealer who when young 
wanted to study for the ministry, but was opposed by his 
father who was desirous that he become associated with 
him in business. This dealer is now about 35 years old, 
and runs a yard of which the most of you would feel 
ashamed. And on whose shoulders rests his incom- 
peteney? His father’s. 

Another dealer had a taste for medicine, and he told 
me that even unto this day, having run a yard for 15 
years, a smell of asafetida gives him more pleasure than 
to sell a thousand feet of lumber. A great physician was 
spoiled when he became a lumberman. 

The manager of a lineyard says it is an enigma to 
him how he can conduct the business in a way that is 
acceptable to the boss, as he would rather teach school 
a month than sell lumber for a year. 

Once upon a time I asked ten lumbermen in succession 
if they were following the bent of their minds, and four 
of them said they were. Three of the others would en- 
joy farming, one the law, one railroading and the other 
civil engineering. “4 

A dealer in Connecticut said he should regret if his 
son should follow in his footsteps, a remark that inferred 
that his business was not to his liking. On being asked 
what his choice of calling was he said he would rather 
run a freighter than anything else in the world. This 
father slipped a cog, as while he might choose a sea- 
faring life his son might feel right at home running a 
lumber yard. 

‘¢‘Darned if I care what I do if it pays,’’ a dealer in 
Missouri said, and he runs his yard in a way that pays. 











“Maybe Smith will stand such picking.” 


I stood this from one carpenter as long as. 


A dealer who served an apprenticeship in a bank, and 
afterward went to selling lumber, said he liked the bank 
ing business two to one. ‘‘Every night one knows what 
he has made during the day in a bank,’’ he remarked. 

‘Me for the soil,’’ said a young man who is running a 
yard in South Dakota. And as soon as he makes enough 
money to buy a farm his name will disappear from the 
Red and Blue books. 

‘*]T like the business,’’ one dealer remarked, ‘‘ because 
it does not push me in winter. “The winters are mine.’’ 

As our bodies change so do our minds. Frank Hodges, 
of Hodges Bros., Olathe, Kas., told me once that when he 
was a young man teaching school he had an almost su- 
preme contempt for the business man, yet he finally en- 
gaged in business and became one of the best and most 
successful lumbermen in that great State in which there 
are many good ones. 

It is probable. however, that the great majority of the 
retail lumbermen, whether their calling is to their taste 
or not, would say they are engaged in the best retail line 
in the world. They know their goods are staple; that 








“A great physician was spoiled.” 


their accounts are protected by the lien law; that lumber 
if well cared for does not deteriorate; that the demand 
for it will go on like Tennyson’s brook. 


VALUE OF ACQUAINTANCES. 


Wonder if we all appreciate them? It is doubtful 
if we do. When a dealer gets his nose in the air and 
fails on the street to greet as cordially his fellow citizens 
who are not customers as those who are he is deficient in 
his understanding of the value of acquaintances. Not 
one of you do this, eh? I know you don’t. The dealer 
who does it is doing business over in the next county. 

Somewhere there is a good sized town in which there 
is a company composed of two young men, both hustlers 
and as fine fellows as you would find in a month’s 
travel. I am obliged sometimes to go their way to get 
farther out in the world, and there is no office in which 
there is a warmer atmosphere of sociability. The air 
just glows with it. These young men were brought up in 
different social stratas. One of them might be called 
by some a silk stocking, but he would repudiate the name 
as he is right down on the ground floor with the rest of 
us as much as though he wore common old woolen socks. 
The other partner began working in a mill for a living 
when he was 10 years old, and was engaged around in- 
dustrial establishments until the two joined hands and 
started a retail enterprise. Each is as smart as a steel 
trap, but socially they move in different circles. I ex- 
pect that for business reasons you couldn’t induce the 
partner who came up through the mills to live on Upper 
Ten Avenue if he were given a house. If he were to do so 
he would lose some of his following. He sells lumber and 
lumber to his old associates, and his partner sells lum- 


ber and lumber to the people with whom he associates 
socially. 
Have they made it a go? If yeu should see their 


home plant, and the volume of business they do you would 
say they had. In addition they have a line of a dozen 
or more yards. For young men they have trotted at a 
two-minute gait, and to some extent have succeeded for 
the reason that they have recognized the value of ac- 
quaintances. 

Other things being equal the acquaintance or friend in 
a small town gets the great bulk of your trade, no mat 
ter in. what line, but sometimes other things are not 
equal, and then you go elsewhere. Acquaintanceship or 
friendship is a sort of cement that holds the ingredients 
together, but we should not make the mistake of think- 
ing that it is the ingredients themselves. Exorbitant 
prices, trickery in methods will send the acquaintance or 
friend to another place to trade on a jack-rabbit jump. 

It has seemed to me that certain dealers have about 
a certain volume of trade and are at no great pains to in- 
crease it. What if they should take a new tack—hbore in, 
bore in for friends and acquaintances. Don’t you think 
they would be benefited thereby? I have noticed that the 
most popular and successful dealers are not grouches. 
They are men who for some reason attract people to 


them. 
X-. . 
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DISCOVERED—A COMBINATION WHICH FIXES 
THE PRICE OF MILLWORK. 


For many years the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has been 
quite as active as the most ambitious demagogue in seek- 
ing for a lumber trust, and it has been quite as unsuc- 
cessful as has the latter, even though he refuses to acmit 
his lack of results. If there is any person fixing the 
price of lumber in the United States he must be a fickle 
fellow with rapidly changing ideas; and he must be work- 
ing nights, for lumber has a new price every morning. 
As a matter of fact, to fix all of its kinds and grades 
and sizes would require a statistical staff that would make 
the Census Bureau look like a_ kindergarten 
arithmetic. 

But there has been combination of mili 
work men who fix the price of millwork, particularly among 
the smaller mills, although the remarkable thing about 
the combination is that the men who are in it do not 
know it exists and instead of paying them profits it pays 
them losses; instead of helping them declare dividends, it 
forces them to dividends. This unconscious com- 
bination of millwork men is composed of the men who 
have no very definite idea of what it costs them to operate 
their plants and who are basing their prices on an incom- 
plete understanding of the cost of factory and office 
operation. The economists will tell you that this is a 
thing that will correct itself; that if an institution is 
operated at a must naturally and inevitably 
plunge itself eventually into bankruptcy. That would 
seem to be a fact and might be taken as a premise by 
economists and by these mill men themselves from which 
to reach a false conclusion. They will agree that if the 
out-go of water from a tank is greater than the in-flow, 
eventually the tank will go dry. Unfortunately, however, 
there may be a concealed pipe emptying into the tank 
which neither the economist nor the mill man has taken 
into consideration. It is an actual fact that there are 
many small mills that are operated at a loss, but that are 
maintained by a lumber yard or some other auxiliary 
business in connection. 

An eastern millwork man admitted to us that his mill 
did not pay a dollar profit and that he maintained it as 
an advertisement and as a feeder to his yard. With a 
mill to do the special work quickly he could figure on 
business that would otherwise go to competitors who 
operated mills the same way. This mill, of course, is 
not actually operated at a loss or without profit, but we 
pass on to the mill man the difficult problem of crediting 
to the mill and charging to the yard the amount that the 
yard owes the mill for the advertising and promotion 
service it renders. 
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PUBLIC WILLING TO PAY A PROFIT. 


The unfortunate fact is that a combination of mills 
operated on this principle is fixing the price of millwork 
in that vicinity. It is not a combination of trust mag- 
nates; it is a combination of policy, from which the com- 
munity reaps an undeserved benefit. For mark you this: 
all men agree that other men are entitled to a fair profit. 
They do not ask this mill man to operate his factory at 
a loss. Self-interest, of course, prompts them to buy mill- 
work as cheaply as they can get it; and, if the mill is 
willing to sell millwork without taking its profit, the 
customer is willing. Such a policy, however, appears 
unnecessary, and institutes one of those cases where, 
because one man does it, his competitors believe them- 
selves compelled to do it. 

Another man with a small mill confessed to us that he 
operated his mill last year at an actual loss of $2,000, 
and the only place he charged it up against the auxiliary 
business that he believed was benefited by the factory 
was in his mind. The worst of it is that his community 
has always believed that he operated that mill at a profit 
because he seems satisfied, and he will now have difficulty 
in educating them to anything different. 

The solution is simple, and is the absolute divorce of 
the planing mill operation from any other operation in 
which the man is engaged. Competitive conditions with 
other mills may make it impossible for him ever to realize 


a profit on the mill, but he will at least have the satisfac- 
tion of knowing what his advertising and business promo- 
tion are costing him. 

We do not subscribe to the theory that the small mill 
must necessarily be operated at a loss or that such a mill 
is an unwise or unprofitable investment. There is noth- 
ing the matter with the mill business; the trouble is with 
the men who are in it; and they may be divided into two 
classes: those who knowingly operate a mill at a loss in 
order to promote an auxiliary business, and those who 
operate at a loss and do not know it. Some men give 
their trade the mill and ground rent free. We have heard 
of a man who took material for which he had paid $1.30 
at the yard, paid out 50¢ wages for labor thereon, sold the 
whole thing for $2, and thought he was making 20c 
profit. He omitted interest on his investment because he 
owned the business; he omitted ground rent because he 
owned the ground; he omitted depreciation of buildings 
because it was infinitesimal; he omitted depreciation on 
the machinery because he had never thought of it; in 
figuring an estimate he not only omitted all these, but he 
omitted his losses from bad accounts because these were 
charged off at the end of the year; he omitted his salary 
because he was working for himself. 


DEPRECIATION OF MACHINERY. 

There is this subject of depreciation of machinery, for 
instance. Most men’ who figure depreciation, figure 
merely the wear and tear on a machine. Some men do 
not figure any depreciation, because they say that they 
keep their machinery in condition and that the item is 
covered by the item of repairs. Some day they wake 
up and find that the machine is out of date and that some 
competitor bas put in a new machine that will do twice 
as much work, will save material, will require less labor 
or is superior in some other way. They find they have 
got to buy a new machine or suffer the disadvantage of 
figuring against the new machine of greater productivity 
or more economical operation. They generally buy the 
new machine, and this depreciation entirely due to the 
flight of time and the improvements in machinery, has 
to be charged off as 100 per cent in one year, less a possi- 
ble allowance for the old machine, instead of distributed 
over the years and charged against the work the machine 
has been doing. 

A combination to increase the profit of millwork? Even 
the thought of such a thing—even if permissible—is 
something for the dim and distant future. There is no 
need to talk to the mill man of increasing the profit. 
There is enough talking to be done to reduce the loss. 

The idea that the small mill or local mill must be 
operated at a loss, that it is wise so to operate it, is 
mistaken. That competitive conditions make it necessary 
in many communities will not be denied, and the only 
appeal is that those conditions be corrected,, not by com- 
bination, but by education. 


INTEREST ON THE INVESTMENT. 


It will not be possible here to go into all the elements 
of cost that are being overlooked by some men. The most 
surprising statement to some mill men will be that there 
are other men who are charging nothing for ground rent 
or interest on their investment. A man who lives in a 
house of his own pays no rent. He may think that taxes, 
insurance and repairs are all that it costs him to live 
therein. Yet if he moves out of the house he will rent 
it and he will expect that rent to pay the taxes and insur- 
ance and a profit, and in that profit he mentally figures 
interest the amount of money he has tied up in the house. 
If he owns the ground and quits using it he will try to 
convert it into money. If he does so he will put the 


money into the bank and get three or four per cent; or - 


put it into mortgages and get five or six; or into invest- 
ment and hope to get ten. If he had not been occupying 
the premises he could have had this money performing 
this service for him; then why should he not charge 
against himself for the occupancy of the premises a rea- 
sonable interest on his investment? And if he has to 
have this house and this ground in order to conduct some 





business, he should charge the customer he serves with 
interest on that house and ground because the customer, 
and the work, or the commodity the customer buys, put 
him to this expense. 

. This proposition is so simple that some men may won- 
der why it is made. Yet it is a fact that there-are men 
in business who list their property as an asset but do 
not consider it as an expense. 


ESTIMATOR IS ENTITLED TO KNOW. 


It may be that some millmen unconsciously misun- 
derstand the function of the estimator. The estimator 
is not intended merely to get business, but primarily to 
protect the mill against loss. There undoubtedly are 
estimators who think that their chief function is to land 
the bills, although they are all careful to endeavor in 
doing so not to lose money. They are pretty well in- 
formed by experience and their employers how much 
lumber costs and how much labor costs, as well as the 
probable waste; but this is not enough. The most effect- 
ive estimator is the estimator who is in the confidence of 
the company, and the estimator who lands less business 
but makes the business he gets cover cost of material, 
milling and all overhead expense is more valuable to the 
mill than the man who through incomplete knowledge or 
extreme enthusiasm lands bills that pay a profit on the 
face, but are in fact a loss. 

There is only one way the estimator can know, and that 
is to be told. And he is entitled to complete information, 
not only for his own justification, but that he may be 
in fact as well as in theory a protection to his employer. 
The very work of estimating itself—and this includes 
bills that are not secured as well as bills that are ob- 
tained—is often not charged against the man who buys 
the millwork because it has been included only in a sort 
of a general haphazard way in the percentage of profft. 
Often that profit is not figured on a percentage basis, 
but is lumped in dollars, which is unfair to the customer 
and unfavorable to the mill. 

Why should the mill man put the question of profit 
entirely up to the estimator’s judgment—when he can 
reduce it more largely to a mathematical operation that 
is safer, surer and more certain to pay a profit on each 
item of business and a profit at the end of the year? 
Many estimators are essentially mathematicians. They 
are often young men with none too great a practical 
experience in: mill operation, but they can figure, and if 
they have a basis to work from, either a percentage on 
the cost of the stock or, as seems more desirable, a per- 
centage on the cost of working the lumber, it becomes 
more of an automatic operation less apt to err. It is 
possible that if the man in the front office could exchange 
places with the estimator it would be to the profit of the 
concern, because he has over-estimated his own executive 
function and under-estimated the vital importance of the 
function performed by the estimator. 

Webster defines an estimate as ‘‘A valuation based on 
opinion or roughly made from imperfect or incomplete 
data.’* It is not a good definition, but Mr. Webster 
was never in the planing mill business. <A better defini- 
tion of an estimate would be, ‘‘A valuation based on as 
perfect and complete data as is available.’’ That at 
least would be a better definition of an estimate by a 
millwork factory. That is the thing for the estimator 
and for his boss to aim at. The estimator is an important 
part of the proposition, and certainly everything that 
inereases his accuracy increases his value. 


ANOTHER SASH AND DOOR CHANGE. 


More history was made in the sash and door industry 
of Chieago last week when the Roberts Sash & Door Co., 
which was formed recently to take over the business of 
KE. L. Roberts & Co., bought the business and good will 
of the Foster-Munger Co., thereby acquiring the largest 
two 4-story warehouses occupied by the late Foster 
Munger Co., which comprise about 200,000 square feet 
of floor space. The officers of the Roberts Sash & Door 
Co. are: President, J. M. Burch; vice president and 
general manager, G. E. Roraback; secretary, L. L. 
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Abbott; treasurer, J. A. Loetscher. ‘These officers, 
together with C. Loetscher, president of the Farley & 
Loetscher Manufacturing Co., will constitute the board 
of directors. 

The stocks of both concerns will be combined in the 

warehouses above mentioned. This enormous stock 
should afford a great advantage in making prompt ship- 
ments, as the machinery of the two houses will be com- 
bined in a manufacturing department, each machine 
having its own electrical power. This department, there- 
fore, will be ample to take care of all rush orders for 
special work. 
- The Roberts Sash & Door Co. is also affiliated with 
the Farley & Loetscher Manufacturing Co., of Dubuque, 
lowa, the factory of which is in the van of the modern 
and larger sash and door factories of the country. Dur- 
ing the last year the Farley & Loetscher concern built 
a large reinforced concrete annex to its factory, adding 
six floors, 252x110, and thereby nearly doubling its 
manufacturing capacity. The Farley & Loetscher Manu- 
facturing Co. has a standing for quality in the trade 
which should be of great help to the Roberts Sash & 
Door Co. in giving its customers anything they may 
desire. 

G. E. Roraback and L. L. Abbott, who have been asso- 
ciated with EK. L. Roberts & Co. for many years, will 
have the active management of the new company. These 
gentlemen say that a strong effort will be made to give 
quality and service that will place the Roberts Sash & 
Door Co. in the front rank of the industry. Mr. Abbott 
says that its business policy ‘‘for dealers only’’ will be 
strictly adhered to and a‘square deal on each transaction 
will be given as promised. The new company, there- 
fore, is starting out under very favorable conditions 
and undoubtedly has the best wishes of all its friends 
in the trade. 


A MAMMOTH PLANT. 

Whoever originated the custom of referring to a 
sash, door and millwork factory as a sash and door 
‘¢plant,’’ must have known what he was doing, and the 
word that he selected was an apt and appropriate one. 
A plant is something that grows; and the illustration on 
this page shows a plant that has grown with each year 
until it has become an oak among such enterprises, quite 
as sound and solid as the 


oak it uses, among other 
woods, in its manufacturing 
operations. 


The Rock Island Sash & 
Door Works factory covers 
a large area, as is indicated 
by the accompanying draw- 
ing. This group of build- 
ings constitutes a small city 
both in population and area. 
If it were a one-story affair 
instead of piled up in many 
stories it would cover as 
much ground as many incor- 
porated towns. 

This plant, or factory, or 
city, is engaged in the manu- 
facture of sash, doors, 
blinds, millwork —and, in 
fact, everything that comes 
within the millwork  c¢ate- 
gory. It is one of the old- 
est houses in the Mississippi 
Valley. A+ few years ago it 
was visited by a conflagra 
tion which wiped out its 
principal buildings. This 
was a disaster not without 
compensation, since it per- 


mitted the erection of a 
plant modern and conve- 
nient in every way. Any PLANT 


difficulties that existed in 

the old buildings were remedied in the new so that it was 
possible to secure economy in operation and to reduce 
the overhead cost in many ways, putting the company 
in a position to handle a much larger business in a much 
more effective way. The illustration will be of interest 
to those who are familiar with the plant and its products 
and of no less interest to new friends who are being 
attracted to it by its aggressive advertising and policy. 





BIG WESTERN SASH AND DOOR PLANT. 


Twelve acres of ground, a large lumber shed with 
ample capacity, a garage as large as some entire plants 
and a factory that is a model of construction, equip- 
ment, and capacity are features embraced in the new 
million-dollar plant of: the Western Sash & Door Co., 
of Kansas City, Mo., recently occupied by that con- 
cern. This great establishment today represents the 
culmination of 30 years’ effort in sash and door manu- 
facture by one family, the Huttigs. Though they bear 
the same family name as that of others interested in 
two large factories of the same kind in other parts 
of the country, the Kansas City branch is in no way 
connected with them. 

Back in 1881 the Kansas City plant was begun by 
Fred Huttig, who started his little planing mill down 
in the ‘‘west bottoms.’’ His two sons, Fred and 
William, now president and chairman of the board of 
directors respectively, were associated with him. Their 
business enterprise was from the start rewarded by a 
healthy growth of trade. Twelve years ago the neces- 
sity for more room required that they seek a new 
location. Finding suitable trackage property on the 
belt line favorably situated for local business, they 
built and equipped what was then considered a modern 
mill. Suecess in its broadest sense in a few years 
proved the business ability of the management. 

When the Union Station was relocated the raiiroads 


wanted the site occupied by the Western Sash & Door 
Co. In anticipation of the sale of their site to the 
railroads the Western company began negotiations 
five years ago for new ground, resulting in the pur- 
chase of the 12 acres now occupied by the plant. 

Just as Fred Huttig, sr., was about to realize his 
long wish of supervising the construction of one of 
the greatest sash and door plants in the country death 
stepped in and denied him. At the time of Mr. Hut- 
tig’s death the company’s original charter had run 
out, so the concern was reincorporated with a capital 
ot $400,000, double its former capitalization. Fred 
Huttig, jr., succeeded to the presidency, and became 
general manager, holding those two positions at the 
present time. His brother William became chairman 
of the board of directors.and the three sons of the 
latter, H. E., F. J. and William, jr., became vice presi- 
dent, secretary and treasurer respectively. 


In commenting upon the present situation Fred 
Huttig said recently: ‘‘Of course, everyone knows 


how the sash and door man feels over the last half 


year. However, we are looking ahead and not back- 
ward. If the demand comes, as -we hope, the Western 


is ready. We have 3,600 feet of tracks for loading 
purposes and can route over any road running out of 
Kansas City. Incidentally, we will look after our city 
business with seven trucks.’’ 


SASH AND DOOR TRADE 


Improvement in weather conditions has helped to 
develop rapidly the door and millwork industry 
throughout the country. While there is not much busi- 
ness visible at retail points, dealers have become con- 
vinced that demand for the coming season will be in 
gratifying proportions. Building operations are being 
projected in sufficient number, even thus early, to 
justify the laying in of considerable stocks. Those 
who have attended the recent conventions and have 
come into intimate touch with the retailers in all sec- 
tions of the country report that they are planning 
for a lively season. Considerable improvement also is 
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ROCK ISLAND SASH & DOOR WORKS, ROCK 
noticed in actual buying. Stock goods are moving 
fairly well, but the preponderance of the sash and door 
business still runs toward special work. 

Manufacturers and jobbers in Chicago report that 
orders are continuing to arrive in fairly large volume 
and steadily grow in numbers. Demand for carload 
lots is becoming more active. Stock sizes are in bet- 
ter inquiry than a year ago. The wholesale people 
think that the improved demand is a good index to 
the expected busy season. 

Northwest factories are still running very light. 
Minneapolis and St. Paul report that orders from all 
points are coming in slowly, but that trade indica- 
tions are for an early improvement. Prices are low 
and it is a good time to buy, as the big fellows 
realize. Bad weather has held retail business down 
and has had a tendency to keep things quiet. 

At Milwaukee, Wis., sash and door manufac- 
turers are still placing their orders for stock in a 
hand-to-mouth manner, buying only enough to meet 
present wants. Stocks at these plants seem to be 
light, however, and wholesalers expect that when 
spring building activity shall become more manifest, 
the sash and door people will have to buy more freely. 
_ Everything taken into consideration the sash, door 
and blind trade of the Eas, is said to be fair. Balti- 
more builders are not ordering with any degree of 
freedom, as they have no immediate use fdr materials, 
and it is also said that the action of some of the 
big manufacturers in cutting prices tends to unsettle 
trade and fix the quotations on a low level. The re- 
sources of some of the manufacturers are undergoing 
a strain, but no actual improvements are expected. 
An encouraging sign is found in the widespread tend- 
ency to show a better grade of doors and sash. 

A rather quiet period at the door mills at Buffalo, 
N. Y., is eredited to the weather, which has been so 
cold and stormy that little building has been going 
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on. While door prices are holding fairly firm, there 
is the usual persistent outside competition, and some 
ot the larger contracts have lately been awarded to 
firms in position to take the business away from local 
door mills. The indications are that trade will brighten 
up with the weather. 

Kansas City manufacturers and dealers report a con- 
tinued stronger tendenty in prices without much 
actual change in quotations. The general feeling is 
that the prices have been as low as they can be 
and that unless better figures are obtained it would be 
about as well to drop the sash and door business 
altogether. One big mill here issued a price list 
February 1 showing an increase of one point over 
prevailing prices on doors and windows. The same 
company announces that another advance will be made 
soon. There is little new business, but inquiries for 


estimates are more numerous than is usual at this 
season. 
3usiness at the St. Louis sash and door factories is 


still quiet, although there has been some slight gain dur- 
ing the last few days. Advices from traveling men are 
to the effect that prospects are bright. The local mills 
have enough work on hand to keep them fairly busy and 
considerable estimating is being done. Inquiries, too, 
are coming in well and indicate that there will soon be 
plenty of work to be done. 

Sash and door men of the Tacoma (Wash.) district 
at their meeting last week all expressed the view 
that conditions now warrant going after higher prices. 
Spring trade outlook is very good, the manufacturers 
being well supplied with orders, some of them three 
or four months ahead, but prices are low, in fact 
bedrock. 

Sash and door manufacturers in San Francisco have 
been experiencing the quietest part of the year, but 
as far as local trade is* concerned there should be a 
marked improvement within the next month or two, 
for building operations are never completely suspended 
on account of winter weather. The rainy season will 
not last much longer and the demand for doors on 
special orders remains steady. In the white pine belt 
of California most of the plants are operating at a 
little more than the usual winter reduction of capac- 
ity, but the sawmills will be resuming operations 
within two months, and if 
the eastern market improves 
considerable increase in pro- 
duction may be expected. 

All mills at Cincinnati, 
Ohio, are reported very busy 
manufacturing stocks for 
the coming season, which 
will be without doubt a 
heavier building season than 
last year, and millmen are 
profiting by the experience 
of last season, when every- 
thing in the mill work line 
was short, to get ahead this 
year as much stock as possi- 
ble to take care of the de- 
mand which is bound to 
come. 

It is also fully expected 
that Cincinnati mills will pe 
able to obtain even better 
prices than last year’s prod- 
uct brought, which 
satisfactory. 


was 


The window glass situa- 
tion is summed up by the 
Pittsburg Plate Glass Co.’s 
expert as follows: 

As a result of inventories 
on the part of the trade the 
manufacturers report some im- 
provement in demand during 
the latter part of January ; it can not be said, however, that 
buyers are taking glass in large quantities, but apparently 
prefer buying, even at present low prices, just enough to 
round out their stocks, rather than increase their holdings 
on a speculative basis. Inquiry does not elicit the fact that 
very large quantities of glass are held by the manufacturers, 
and it is claimed by several that the demand has approx- 
imately been equalling the production. If the manufacturers 
are not obliged to accumulate glass during the coming month, 
an improvement in price conditions may then be shown, as- 
suming that the spring trade will be up to normal. 

The trade of the jobbers and the smaller dealers in glass 
has been curtailed during January, principally owing to the 
severe winter weather which has prevailed all over the coun- 
try, and which in some sections has temporarily resulted in 
almost a complete cessation of business. A part of that 
business will naturally come along a little later, and may 
assist in maintaining the volume of business during Feb- 
ruary, which is ordinarily looked upon as a quiet month. 
Prices still rule very low, and should warrant covering at 
this time for fairly prompt requirements. 


ILL, 





NASHVILLE LUMBERMEN’S CLUB CONFER- 
ENCE. 

NASHVILLE, TENN., Feb. 6.—At the regular weekly 
luncheon and business session of the executive committee 
of the Nashville Lumbermen’s Club this afternoon sev- 
eral matters of interest were considered. President Ham- 
ilton Love appointed the following committee to nom- 
inate candidates for the officers of the club to be named 
at the annual election, which will take place in March: 
T. B. Johnson, chairman; Willis Faris, Henderson Baker 
and B. J. Loevenhart. Much interest centers in the result 
of the work to be done by this committee. 

Following the luncheon, every feature of which was 
thoroughly enjoyed by the members, came the business 
and the trading hour. The trading was interesting and 
spirited, the bidding being active and several good deals 
resulting. 

Ray Bennett, of North Tonawanda, N. 
man now visiting in Nashville, was a 
luncheon. 


Y., a lumber- 
guest at the 
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MAIL ORDER COMPETITION IN SOUTH DAKOTA. 


In South Dakota one finds much greater evidence of 
mail order buying of millwork and lumber than in its 
sister state. In fact, while the volume of such business 
is comparatively of little consequence in North Dakota, 
the opposite is true as regards South Dakota. In the 
latter it has attained to a considerable figure and gives 
indication of further pronounced growth. 

In some localities the situation is striking. 

Mitchell is a good example. Here one Chicago lumber 
and millwork house has established a regular agency 
with a local representative who gets out among the citi- 
zens and farmers and hustles for the business. It is 
significant that one of the retail lumbermen in Mitchel 
admitted that twenty cars of lumber and millwork, that 
much at least, had been shipped into the town during 
1911. 

The Mitchell dealers, like those at other points, protest 
they are fully cognizant of the mail order peril and are 
bending their best efforts to overcome it. 

On a certain prominent corner in Redfield’s residence 
district stands a commodious frame residence, all of the 
material for which was bought from a Chicago catalog 
house. The bill would have constituted a nice sale for a 
local yard, say $2,500. 


Believed He Was Saving. 


The owner, a retired farmer, believed himself saving a 
material amount by sending away for the stuff. Since 
the material in the house has turned out inferior in one 
way and another he perhaps is not so certain now but 
the fact remains the bill got away from the local dealers. 

Even if it should prove that the farmer is cured it is a 
trifle late. He will hardly be building again in the near 
future. 

In the vicinity of Putney several farmers have sent 
away for bills of lumber and millwork. 

So it goes. At most points in South Dakota can be 
found cases where mail order houses have taken impor- 
tant bills away from the local dealers. 

One difference between the two Dakotas is that South 
Dakota, to a great extent, lacks the protection that cer- 
tain freight rates give North Dakota. Thus it is not 
that the dealers in the former are more indifferent to the 
mail order encroachment than those in the latter, but that 
circumstances place them under a greater handicap. 

Of course, it just happened so but the house at Red- 
field is located but one short block from one of the lum- 
ber yards and is one of the first objects a man’s gaze 
encounters when he looks out from the manager’s office. 
It is not a pleasing situation for the lumberman to have 
a customer turn from his figures to gaze with specula- 
tion on the mail order residence. 


Credit Cooperation Helps. 


That cooperation in the matter of credits is a good 
thing is well illustrated by an incident of which a Red- 
field dealer tells. He ealls it the ‘‘Story of the Three 
Goats,’’ which is an apt title. 

A man moving into the town bestowed his trade on one 
yard. He paid cash at first but shortly established a line 
of credit with it. When this had enabled him to run a 
considerable bill he quietly struck the item off his pri- 
vate account of liabilities and transferred his trade to 
the second yard. With it he repeated the operation and 
at its conclusion changed to the third company. 

After the cleanup was complete the three managers 
got together and compared notes. The woeful result of 
their lack of cooperation was apparent. Three had been 
stung where only one might have been, and perhaps not 
even one. All this because they had failed of a coopera- 
tive effort in a very common matter. 

Said one of the managers as the trio sat considering 
the result: 

‘*To my mind the point to this is very plain. 
going to call it the ‘Story of the Three Goats.’ ’’ 


I’m 


Local Grocer Beats Mail Order Price. 


Will Case, manager at Redfield for the J. W. Tuthill 
Company, told of an interesting case wherein in bidding 
for a bill of $95 a local grocery went under the price 
of a mail order house and that without knowing it had 
such a competitor. Mr. Case explained. 

‘*A short time back a young man came here from the 
east to work a farm. In the very beginning he had 
the mail order habit inflicted on him by his father, who 
shipped him two cars of lumber to build on his land. 
3ut so far as that line was concerned I soon had him 
converted and buying of me. 

‘“However he came into my office one day with an 
order for $95 worth of groceries which he was going to 
send to Chicago. It was by chance I learned of his 
intention, but having done so I urged him to buy the stuff 
at home. 

‘*He was obdurate, having become convinced he was go- 
ing to considerable money. Finally I proposed 
that he make a copy of the bill, leaving off the prices the 
catalog people had named, submit it to a local merchant 
and see what he would do in the matter of prices. To 
this he consented. 

‘*Now, here is the interesting sequel. The very first 
store he visited gave him a total price several dollars 
below the mail order figure, and this without it having 
the least intimation it was competing with a catalog 
concern. Or for the matter of that, it did not under- 
stand the occasion was special in any way and so re- 
lied on its regular prices. 

‘*Of course it landed the order. Nor was its success 
limited to that. The young man was so pleased he gave 
an additional order approximating the first one in 
amount. 


Save 


Constant Vigilance Holds Trade. 


Oscar Petersen, manager of the Redfield yard of the 
Atlas Company, believes that if the local dealers will 
“give the condition constant attention they can eventually 
head off the mail order buying though it may get by them 
to a greater or less degree for a time. 

E. J. Lewis, with the Hay-Lueas people, is a compara- 
tively new man in Redfield, but he is already much inter- 
ested in the mail order situation and thoroughly aroused 
to the necessity for activity in combating the tendency. 

**Every dollar of business counts,’’ he declared, ‘‘and 
there’s not a bit going to get by me to the catalog 
folks, not if I can help it.’’ 

J. S. Daniels, of Davis & Daniels, at Mitchell, is 
pretty much of a pioneer in the Dakota field. In his 
opinion one very effective way to oppose catalog buying 
is by carrying a complete stock. Whatever a man may 
want in the line of lumber he is pretty sure to find it 
in the Daniels yard. 

One Mitchell lumberman answers to none other than 
the classic name of Robert Burns. 

**But,’’ explained this Mr. Burns, with a laugh, 
‘*what of fame I have I owe to lumber not to poetry.’’ 


Local Retailer Not Asked to Bid. 


Mr. Burns gives the subject of.mail order competition 
his personal attention, ‘‘and,’’ he added earnestly yet 
without a trace of boasting, ‘‘I generally win the point 
When I can get at them. It’s these people who send 
away for their stuff without giving the home dealers a 
chance to submit figures that cause the trouble. They 
assume they are doing better in prices, in facet, boast 
that they are, without having tried the home market.’’ 

Thomas Fullerton, one of the best known of South 
Dakota lumbermen, chose to give his chief econsidera- 
tion to the condition of trade. 

**T believe the next year or so will mark a great 
revival in trade. Where bad crop conditions prevent 
building the trade is not permanently lost. It is merely 
delayed. Given good crops the community will do more 
building than ever. 

‘* Altogether, I consider that the lumber trade in the 
northwest has a pleasing outlook. Soil conditions are 
favorable for a good crop this year.’ 

C. W. Derr is interested in grain as well as lumber. 
in fact, his chief interest rests in the first. 





EFFICIENCY PAYS. 


VALLEY City, N. Dak., Feb. 5.—That is pays to equip 
a business with the most modern appliances, even though 
that business be located in a town of the lesser class, 
is well illustrated by the case of the People’s Fuel Co. 

Two years ago this company, seeking efficiency in 
every possible way, built an elevator to handle its coal. 
This was considered a radical step considering that 
Valley City is of only 7,000 population, yet the result 
has more than justified it. According to Fred E. Os- 
borne, manager, the People’s Fuel Co. has more trade 


than all the other coal dealers in the town combined. 
Said Mr. Osborne: 
The elevator has been the greatest factor in increasing 


our trade. It minimizes time and labor in handling coal 
and thus enables us to fill orders with the utmost dispatch. 
With it we can fill a 2-ton wagon in one minute. Two 
minutes after I have received an order over the telephone 
a wagon can be on the way to make the delivery. 

Then, too, the service has proved most effective in our 
farmer trade. Up here where there is no timber this con- 
stitutes an important part of the dealers’ business. It 
pleases a farmer to know there will be no time wasted in 
getting his wagon filled. A minute under the chute and 
he is ready to start home. 

The elevator is arranged at present to handle five kinds 
of coal. It has a capacity of 450 tons. We can transfer 
the coal from a 40-ton car in one hour. 


Mr. Osborne says the new system has tended to in- 
crease the efficiency of the help: ‘‘As if the elevator 
were setting them an example they strive for correctness 
and dispatch in their work. They are all very proud 
of our equipment. ’’ 


[ 
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And yet this affair that enables one firm 
the major portion of the trade of a town of 
of a big farming community cost but $2,500. 

‘*Last year hit me in both lines,’’ he said. 


to handle 
7,000 and 


‘But 


look for better things this and succeeding years. All 
conditions give promise of good crops this time. South 


Dakota farmers have taken up diversified farming so they 
are on a sounder basis in that respect.’’ 

H. A. Wagner, sales manager in the wholesale de- 
partment of the J. W. Tuthill company, reported that 
Sioux Falls had had a good year in the building line, 
there being put up something like two hundred and fifty 
residences and fifteen or twenty business structures. 

This condition, however, did not extend to the farms. 

The convention of the Tuthill yard managers will be 
held some time near the middle of March. 


At Sioux Falls. 


The Loonan Lumber Company, at Sioux Falls, recently 
placed in service a shed that embraces some notable 
features. It rests on a concrete foundation. Its dimen- 
sions are 150 long by 20 feet high by 17 feet wide. 
A hood carries the protected space out to 22 feet. The 
bins are 9x10 and each will hold a carload of lumber. 

The building attracts the eye by its extreme neatness. 

The Sioux Falls branch of the Farley-Loetscher Com- 
pany occupies a three-story and basement building which 
affords it 84,000 square feet of space. This, in addi- 
tion to shed and yard room. > 

Harry Hurd, the local manager, says he is doing an 
annual business of $200,000. 

In his management Mr. Hurd has incorporated an idea 
that seems particularly good. He has what he designates 
as floor managers. Hach of these looks after one floor, 
exercising a general supervision over the stock on it. 
When material is removed or other stock brought in it 
is his duty to see that the proper standard of neatness 
is maintained. In walking through the plant one can- 
not help but notice the result of the system. Everything 
is in order at all times and the alleys are as neat the 
hallways of a well kept home. 

W. E. Roney, manager of the Sioux Falls Lumber Com- 
pany, holds to the opinion that the mail order trade, so 
far as it regards lumber and millwork, is not increasing 
materially. 

Several of the managers touched on a point that 
shows the mail order houses are availing themselves of 
every possible point in their efforts for trade. Anyone 
who figures with a certain concern that does a mail order 
business in lumber and millwork is warned at the very 
beginning of the negotiations to keep away from the 
local dealers. 

‘¢They will but muddle the deal,’’ is told them, ‘‘and 
perhaps give you a misunderstanding of what we offer 
you. Be your own judge in the matter.’’ 

That the scheme works is proved by the fact that the 
dealers complain that in many cases the orders go out 
of the country before they have any intimation that the 
buyers are in the market for anything. 





IMITATION OF HIGH PRICED FURNITURE 


WOODS. 


During the last few years the great increase in the 
price of hardwoods used in the manufacture of furni- 
ture has created a strong demand for wood which can 
be used in imitation of high priced hardwoods. The 
two woods that most often are imitated successfully 
are mahogany and oak, particularly the quartered oak 
in the golden and darker finishes. 

For imitating mahogany, cherry formerly was used 
almost entirely, but the diminished supply and the in- 
creased price of this wood have led the manufacturers 
to seek a wood which would lend itself more readily to 
the stain than cherry and, at the same time, show the 
grain and hold the gloss. For these reasons birch, 
especially curly birch, maple, beech, and gum, are ex- 
tensively used for all parts of furniture. Even in the 
better grades of mahogany furniture, birch and maple 
stained to a mahogany finish are often used for the 
posts and frames, while genuine mahogany, in the form 
of veneer, is used for panels, tops and rolls. 

In making imitation quartered oak, almost any wood 
can be used, since in this case the original grain of 
the wood is first covered with a ‘‘filler’’ and then the 
quartering is printed on in dark ink by the impression 
of actual quartered oak rolls or by a transfer from 
quartered oak prepared by special processes. The 
kinds of wood commonly used for this work are birch, 
maple, poplar and plain sawed oak. After the wood 
has been finished and polished the imitation appears 
so real that only an expert can detect the difference. 

Almost without exception, the manufacturer markets 
these imitations either as imitations or under some 
registered trade name, and does not pretend to deceive 
his customers. 

Certain woods used in furniture construction are ex- 
tremely expensive, owing to the difficulty of obtaining 
pieces with a good grain of sufficient size for working. 
Such a wood, for instance, is Circassian walnut. This 
wood, which comes from the Ural mountains, is largely 
used in the form of veneers for chair backs, panels, 
and tops in bedroom suites, table tops ete., the balance 
of the piece of furniture being composed either of 
American black walnut, natural finish, or of satin 
walnut, commonly known as red gum. This red gum, 
while it does not often show the beautiful grain of 
the panel, is so near the color of plain Circassian wal- 
nut that only close scrutiny can detect the difference 
in the wood. 
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NEWS QF THE ASSOCIATIONS. 


COMING CONVENTIONS. 

February 13-15—Western Canada Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, Winnipeg, Man. 

February 18-15—Illinois Lumber & Builders’ Supply Deal- 
ers’ Association, annual meeting, New Sherman House, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

February 14—Central Association Lumber and Sash and 
Door Salesmen, Sherman House, Chicago, Ill. 

February 15—Lumber Dealers’ Association of Connecticut, 
Taft Hotel, New Haven, Conn. 

February 15-16— Lumber Sales 
Chicago. 

February 15-17—Western 
Seattle, Wash. 

February 20—Northwestern Lumber & Sash & Door Trav- 
eling Salesmen’s Association, Hotel Pfister, Milwaukee, Wis. 

February 2)—Central Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s Association 


and Northeastern Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s Association, joint 
meeting, Waterloo, Iowa. 





Managers’ Association, 


Retail Lumbermen’s Association, 


February 20-21—Pennsylvania Chestnut Tree Blight Com- 
mission, Capitol] Building, Harrisburg, Pa. 

February 20-22—Wisconsin Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Hotel Pfister, Milwaukee, Wis. 

February 20-21—Kentucky Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Tyler Hotel, Louisville, Ky. 


February 21-23—National Box Manufacturers’ Association, 
Auditorium Hotel, Chicago. 


February 28—lIllinois River 
Association, Ottawa, IIl. 
February 27-28—North 


Valley Retail Lumbermen’s 


Dakota Independent Lumber Deal- 


ers’ Association, Fargo, N. 

March 6-7—National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, Louisville, Ky. 

March 6-7—Southern Retai: Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 


tion, Jackson, Tenn. 


March 7—Northwestern Iowa Retai] Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Fort Dodge, Iowa. 


May 7-9—National Lumber 
Hotel Sinton, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


June 6-7—National Hardwood Lumber Association, Chicago, 
Ill. 


Manufacturers’ Association, 





WISCONSIN RETAIL LUMBERMEN’S ANNUAL. 

As the dates approach increasing interest is shown 

in the twenty-second annual meeting of the Wisconsin 

. Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, to be held at Mii- 


waukee, Wis., February 20-22, inclusive. Headquarters 
will be at the Hotel Pfister. Advance announcement 


of the convention calls attention to the fact that it will 
occur ‘‘at the most critical period in the history of the 
association.’’ This has special reference to the right of 
the retail merchants to associate for the purpose of pro- 
tecting their mutual interests, and special stress is laid 
upon the necessity for all retail dealers within the ter- 
ritory of the association to attend the coming annual. 

Among other matters to be considered will be discus- 
sion of the National Federation of Retail Merchauts, 
discussion, with illustrations, of coal elevators and lum- 
ber shed construction, and of car demurrage and wuni- 
form rules for dressing lumber. A _ representative of 
the Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association is expected to 
address the membership on the advisability of one thick- 
ness and two grades of Washington red cedar shingles. 

At the close of the first day’s session the annual 
meeting of the insurance association will be held. To 
this every member, whether a policy holder or not, is 
invited. At this meeting the question of the causes of 
fire and their prevention will be discussed, 

According to official announcement, ‘‘the social en- 
tertainment of the members and their ladies and other 
interesting features of the convention are in course of 
preparation and are expected to equal those of any pre- 
vious convention.’’ 


NORTH DAKOTA LUMBER DEALERS’ 
MEETING. 


The principle dominating the North Dakota Independ- 
ent Lumber Dealers’ Association is recorded in a recent 
letter sent to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN as follows: 

The North Dakota lumbermen have associated themselves 
for the purposes of good fellowship, the cultivation of good 
business sense and to present the strength and influence of 
community work needed. Our aim also is not to figure out 
how to circumvent a law but to loyally lift it up and to sup- 
port it. We realize that there must be unpleasant features 
to the lumber business as well in other lines of business, 
but we want to approach these imperfections with confidence 
and efficiency, and in no other way. 

The communication cited announces that the annual 
meeting of the North Dakota Independent Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association will be held at Fargo, N. Dak., February 
27 and 28. Matters of common interest and of unusua! 
importance will be considered at: the convention and 
practically a full attendance of the membership is ex- 
pected. 


ANNUAL OF CONNECTICUT RETAILERS. 

. Over the signatures of A. Schumaker, president; I’. 
A. Lines, vice president, and Louis A. Mansfield, sec- 
retary and treasurer, a call has been issued for the 
twentieth annual meeting of the Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sociation of Connecticut, to be held at New Haven. 
Conn., on February 15, with headquarters in the Taft 
Hotel. Quoting the call: 

The regular business of the mecting will consist of the 
reports of the work done during the past year, and the 
election of officers: president, vice president, secretary and 
treasurer, four directors to serve for three years, an insur- 
ance director, delegates to represent the associalion in the 
Eastern States Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, and to 
fill any vacancy that may occur. : : 

If any member has any _ particular subject or question 
which he desires to have discussed at this meeting He is 
requested to notify the secretary of the same in advance, so 
that it may be given a place in the order of business. 

An executive session will be held to discuss any particular 
question which may be brought up. 

Special invitation is extended to all dealers in Con- 
necticut, members and non-members, and to all whole- 
sale lumber firms and their representatives to attend the 
meeting. 

The annual dinner of the association to follow the 
meeting will be held in the Taft Hotel, Chapel and Col- 


ANNUAL 





lege streets, beginning at 1 o’clock. Arrangements for 
the dinner are under the control of a committee con- 
sisting of H. B. H. Hurd, chairman; George Alling, L. 
A. Lampson, W. H. Goddard and H. C. Turner. 

The unusual importance of the subjects to be con- 
sidered at this meeting and the well known enjoyable 
character of the dinner to follow should and doubtless 
will insure a full attendance of the association members. 





TO FIX DATE OF TRI-STATE ANNUAL. 

EVANSVILLE, IND., Feb. 8.—It is expected there will be 
a meeting of the directors of the Tri-State Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association in this city in a few days to 
fix the date of the annual convention of the association. 
It is probable it will be held in Evansville in March. 
George E. Gary, planing mill owner at Hopkinsville, Ky., 
is the president of the association, and Harry Massie, 
of the Evansville Sash & Door Co., is secretary and treas- 
urer, A banquet will take place the first night and a 
concatenation on the second night. 





CALIFORNIA FOREST PROTECTIVE 
ASSOCIATION. 

SAN FRANCISCO, Feb. 6.—Miles Standish, who was made 
chairman of a committee to organize the proposed Cali- 
fornia Forest Protective Association at the recent joint 
conference of forest supervisors and timbermen, has 
named George X. Wendling, of the Weed Lumber Co.; 
W. R. Thorsen, of the West Side Lumber Co.; R. T. 
Buzard, of the Big Lagoon Lumber Co. and the Cot- 
toneva Lumber Co.; J. A. MeKenzie, of the L. E. White 
Lumber Co., and G. S. Arnold, of the C. A. Smith 
Lumber Co. 





FIGHTING THE CHESTNUT TREE BLIGHT. 

As previously announced, the Pennsylvania Chestnut 
Tree Blight Commission will hold a meeting called by the 
Governor of the State at Harrisburg, Pa., February 20 
and 21, to listen to reports of its force of experts and 
from its pathological staff in the efforts to arrive at 
practical means for arresting and stopping the spread of 
the fungus disease which is having disastrous effects on 
wild chestnut trees throughout Pennsylvania and other 
States. Recent information is to the effect that the call 
is attracting attention not only from the States now 
affected but from contiguous territory. Those within 
whose borders the disease is active and spreading num- 
ber 22 besides Pennsylvania—east and south—and <ele- 
gates from all these States are expected to attend the 
meeting. 

A report from Philadelphia is to the effect that a move- 
ment has been started in the State to have the Boy Scouts 
aid in the campaign, ‘‘and to that end the Scout Masters 
will learn all they can of the matter so as to use the 
boys most advantageously. The movement started at 
Carlisle, Pa., and is to be carried out over the whole State, 
and will add an army of workers against this pest.’’ 

Request is repeated that those who intend participat- 
ing in the meeting will notify Harold Peirce, 1112 Morris 
Building, Philadelphia, of their intention, and will advise 
him of their desire for hotel accommodations at Harris- 
burg February 20 and 21. : 








PROPOSED FORMATION OF RETAILERS’ ASSO- 
CIATION OF EASTERN WASHINGTON. 

SPOKANE, WASH., Feb. 5.—F. R. Woodbury, president 
of the F. R. Woodbury Lumber Co., which operates a 
number of retail yards in eastern and central Washing- 
ton, is sending out notices éalling attention to a meet- 
ing to be held in Seattle February 17 for the purpose 
of discussing the feasibility of forming a district asso- 
ciation of the retail lumbermen of eastern Washington. 
There are about 100 retail yards in the district, and it 
is argued that much benefit could be derived if these 
were organized as a subordinate body of the Western 
Retail Lumbermen’s Association. While details of the 
plan will be discussed at the Seattle meeting, it is pro- 
posed to exploit ideas for the benefit of the trade in 
general, hold regular meetings and introduce social fea- 
tures which will tend to form a closer bond of fellow- 
ship among the various dealers. 


PACIFIC LUMBER AGENCY IN ANNUAL 
MEETING. 

ABERDEEN, WASH., Feb. 5.—The Pacific Lumber 
Agency in annual meeting Saturday, January 27, at the 
offices of A. F. Peterson, its manager and organizer, 
elected for the ensuing year Edward Hulbert, 
of the Hulbert and American mills, president; 
Schumacher, of the Willapa Lumber Co., South Bend, 
vice president; W. B. Mack, manager of the 8. E. Slade 
Lumber Co., secretary; A. L. Paine, manager of the Na- 
tional Lumber & Box Co., Hoquiam, treasurer; and W. 
B. Patterson, assistant treasurer. 

The Pacific Lumber Agency has as members nearly 
all ‘of the’ mills of Grays and Willapa Harbors, and 
among those present at the recent meeting were N. J. 
Blagen, of the Grays Harbor Lumber Co.; A. L. Paine, 
of the National Lumber & Box Co.; R. F. Lytle, of the 
Hoquiam Lumber & Shingle Co.; William Donovan, jr., 
of the Federal Mills Co.; Edward Hulbert, of the Hul- 
bert Mills Co.; William Donovan, sr., of the Donovan 
Lumber Co.; W. B. Mack, of the S. E. Slade Lumber 
Co.; J. Wilson, of Wilson Bros. & Co.; S. J. West, of 
the A. J. West Lumber Co.; G. Cheney, of the Columbia 
Box & Lumber Co.; J. H. Creech, of the Creech Bros. 
Lumber Co.; F. C. Schumacher, of the Willapa Lum 
ber Co. 


owner 


Brel. 


RETAIL ORGANIZATION OFFICERS CONFER. 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ] 

LANSING, Micu., Feb. 8.—Twenty officers of a dozen 
retail organizations in Michigan held a conference at 
Lansing this afternoon. The lines represented were retail 
lumbermen, embalmers, druggists, hardware men, grocers, 
butchers and implement and vehicle dealers. F. M. Wil 
beck, ef Lansing, secretary of the Michigan Retail Im 
plement and Vehicle Dealers’ Association, who had issued 
the call, called the meeting to order. A. J. Scott, of 
Marine City, secretary of the Michigan Retail Hardware 
Association, was ‘made temporary chairman and Mr. Wil- 
beck temporary secretary. Arthur L. Holmes of Detroit, 
vice-president of the Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association spoke. He stated that Bradstreet’s had as- 
certained that there are at least one and one quarter 
million retail concerns in the United States and the 
number of individaals interested therein is probably near 
to the four-million mark. Holmes described the organiza- 
tion of the National Federation of Retail Merchants in 


Chicago last October. Iowa has since formed a State 
organization of retailers. Holmes does not want the 


Sherman Act repealed, but amended as in Canada so that 
retailers may meet and discuss costs and profits. 

Martin J. Maloney of Detroit, president of the Na- 
tional Federation of Retail Merchants, said that nation- 
al organizations in single lines fail to impress Congress. 
For example, the grocers have been trying for seven years 
unsuccessfully to induce Congress to take the high tax 
off oleomargerine, the poor man’s butter. 
general should make themselves felt in 
polities. 


Retailers in 
non-partisan 


A motion to form a permanent amalgamation of pres- 
ent state associations in various lines, the organization 
to be known as the Michigan Federation of Retail Mer- 
chants, was unanimously carried. The following officers 





were elected: President—E. S. Roe, Buchanan; vice- 
president—George B. Rowe, Detroit; secretary and 


treasurer, F. M. Witbeck, Lansing; delegate to the Na- 
tional federation, George B. Rowe, Detroit. 

President Roe is president of the Michigan Retail 
Hardware Association. Vice-president Rowe is secretary 
of the Detroit Retail Grocers’ Association, (ine.). ‘ 





PHILADELPHIA’S WATER FRONT. 

Municipal ownership of the harbor front was declared 
by Director Norris, of the department of wharves, docks 
and ferries, to be a prime necessity in the development 
of Philadelphia as a port. The director, addressing a 
meeting of representatives of various organizations at 
the Lumbermen’s Exchange, at the suggestion of its 
committee on Panama Canal, said the city officials were 
fully cognizant of Philadelphia’s opportunity for a 
greater port with the opening of the Canal, and said 
that from a municipal standpoint the city would be ready, 
but that it was up to the merchants to demand direct 
shipment of their imports to this city instead of via New 
York if they desired Philadelphia to become a factor as 
a shipping center. 

The meeting was called as a result of a previous meet- 
ing held by the Lumbermen’s Exchange, and was at- 
tended by Director Norris, Howell E. Bean and W. W. 
Hodgson, representing the Merchants’ and Manufactur- 
ers’ Association; William R. Tucker, secretary of the 
Board of Trade; Edward R. Sharwood, secretary of the 
Maritime Exchange, and J. C. Wright, representing the 
Chamber of Commerce. F. 8S. Underhill, of the Lumber 
men’s Exchange, presided. 

The representatives of the various organizations re- 
solved to bring before their respective associations the 
necessity of urging business men to ship direct to and 
from Philadelphia. 





NORTHWESTERN SALESMEN’S ANNUAL. 

Tuesday, February 20, and the Hotel Pfister, Milwaukee, 
Wis., are announced as respectively the time and place 
of the fifteenth annual meeting of the Northwestern 
Lumber & Sash & Door Traveling Men’s Association. 
Secretary Robert Blackburn advises the LUMBERMAN 
that the meeting will begin at 6:30 p. m. and will include 
annual election of officers, reports from various commit- 
tees and routine business. C. B. Boutelle, of Edgerton, 
Wis., will address the association on various topies affect 
ing lumber salesmanship, and 8. W. Chambers, of Hud- 
son, Wis., has been asked to speak on the trials and 
tribulations of the lumber salesman. 





MISSISSIPPI PINE ASSOCIATION. 

GuLFpPortT, MIss.,-Feb. 7—The meeting of the Missis- 
sippi Pine Association in this city January 31 was fairly 
well attended. No routine business was attended to 
and the discussion of conditions and prospects was in 
the nature of informal discussion of stocks on hand, 
manufacturing and logging conditions. The applications 
of the East Union Lumber Co., of Brookhaven, and the 
Hammond Lumber Co., of Hammond, La., were ac 
cepted. 

In the evening, J. F. Wilder, Vicegerent for the South- 
ern Mississippi District, held a coneatenation and admit- 
ted eleven kittens: J. A. Bandi, First National Bank, 
Gulfport; W. N. Driver, manager Great Southern Hotel; 
Charles H. Parker, George S. Manson, R. T.. Nelson, L. 
L. MeGuiston, G. G. Blackwell, C. F. Steel, R. H. Harri- 
son, G. F. Huff, G. B. Dantzler. The officers conducting 
the concatenation were: J. KF. Wilder, Snark; J. B. 
Nalty, Senior Hoo-Hoo; S. N. Acree, Junior Hoo-Hoo; 
L. N. Dantzler, Bojum; W. T. Cosby, Scerivenoter; G. R. 
MeInnis, Jabberwock; W. P. Haynes, Custocatian; L. T. 
McDonnell, Arcanoper; John Tyler, Gurdon. 
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After the concatenation, a delightful banquet of 125 
covers was served in the dining room of the Great South- 
ern Hotel. Judge J. H. Neville, of Gulfport, acted as 
toastmaster and short talks were made by J. A. Bandi, 
W. N. Driver, J. B. Nalty, T. L. O’Donnell, Supreme 
Custocatian H. H. Cust, president .of the Mississippi 
Pine Association; John Daly, of reg r'e Vicegerent for 
the eastern district of Mississippi; C. H. Shuman, Vice- 
gerent for the central district of Mississippi; W. H. 
Johnson, of Indiana; J. A. Kirby, J. F. Wilder, viceger- 
ent for the southern district of Mississippi, and S. N. 
Acree. 





Almost the entire local lumber colony left for New 
Orleans to attend the meeting of the Yellow Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association and concatenation. 
SAGINAW VALLEY LUMBERMAN MEET AND 


DINE. 


Bay Crry, Micu., Feb. 5.—More than 50 lumbermen 
ei the annual meeting and banquet of the Saginaw 
Valley Lumber Dealers’ Association at Wenonah Hotel, 
this city, Friday night. These affairs alternate, being 
held one year in Saginaw and the next in Bay City. 
Trade and business conditions were discussed, reports 
submitted and officers elected for the ensuing year: 
President—A. H. omgetne. 
the Mershon-Eddy-Parker Co., 
Vice president—Max Boyd, 
Co., Saginaw. 
Secretary—M. J. 
Treasurer—B. 8. 
Directors—F. E. 
ler & Co., Bay 
Co., Saginaw. 
After the 6-course dinner W. D. 
president and toastmaster, introduced a number of mem 
bers and guests, who made brief talks on topics per- 
taining to ‘the industry the association represents. L. C. 
Slade, who recently retired from the lumber field after 
an experience of 39 years, spoke of the vicissitudes of 
the trade from the viewpoint of a white pine dealer. 
F. E. Parker, vice president of the National assoc iation. 
presented some interesting facts regarding its work and 
its accomplishments. S. L. Eastman discussed the maple 
flooring business and its ramifications; C. A. Bigelow 
talked on the hardwood end of the trade, giving some 
interesting information. The transportation end of the 
trade was depicted by M. C. Coyle, and F’. E. Ferguson, 
of the Michigan Central, and J. A. Henderson, assistant 
general freight agent of the Pere Marquette Railroad. 
The meeting next year will be at the Saginaw Club. 


secretary and treasurer of 
Saginaw. 


of the Booth & Boyd Lumber 


Cooper, Saginaw. 
Bingham, Mershon-Eddy-Parker Co. 
Parker, John M. Miller, of Bradley, 
City; H. Schuermann, Schuermann 


Mil- 
Lumber 


Young, the retiring 





LUMBER DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION OF ST. LOUIS 
ANNUAL. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Feb. 5.—The annual banquet and meet- 
ing for the election of officers of the Lumber Dealers’ 
Association of St. Louis at Planters’ Hotel Thursday 
evening, February 1, was well attended. Music was fur- 
nished during dinner by a lumbermen’s sextet composed 
of William J. O’Connor, of the Prendergast Lumber Co. ; 
John Flackman, Otto Moser and Albert Herald, of the 
Julius Seidel Lumber Co., and Charles White, of the 
E. R. Darlington Lumber Co. The singing of Mr. O’Con- 
nor was one of the features. After dinner reports of 
the standing committees were read and a general discus- 
sion on business conditions followed. Election of officers 
resulted as follows: 

President 
Lumber Co. 

Vice president—J. G. 
ber Co. 

Treasurer—Louis Essig, 

Secretary—J. B. 


Julius Seidel, president of the Julius Seidel 


Ganahl, of the Fidel-Ganahl Lum- 


of the St. 
Kessler. 


Louis Lumber Co. 





ANNUAL ELECTION OF WEST COAST 
ASSOCIATION. 
Feb. 5—A meeting of the newly 
elected board of directors of the West Coast Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association was held in the association 
offices in the White Building, Seattle, Saturday, at which 
a great deal of routine business was transacted. The 
old officers were reelected, as follows: 
President—E. G. Griggs, Tacoma. 
Vice president—L. J. Wentworth, 
Secretary—Thorpe Babcock, 
Treasurer—Charles 8. 
Manager—W. C. 


SEATTLE, WASH., 


Portland, 
Centralia. 
Gilchrist, Centralia. 
Miles, Centralia. 


— at the meeting were: 


Ore. 


E. G. Griggs, representing the Tacoma district; W. B. 
Mack, aceon district; E. L. Gauddette, Willapa Harbor 
district; J. H. Bloedel, Bellingham district; E. G. Ames, 
Seattle district; E. G. Eddy, Everett district, in place of 
W. H. Boner, who is in California, and F. B. Hubbard for 
the Centralia district in place of W. C. Yeomans, who was 
unable to be present: J. N. Teal, Portland, the association’s 
counsel; W. C. Miles, manager, und Thorpe Babcock, secre- 
tary. 


Maj. E. G. Griggs, who also is president of the Na 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, and was presi- 
dent of the old Pacifie Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association and the consolidated organization, the West 
Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, for the last 
nine years. For several years has endeavored to have 
some one else chosen to guide the destinies of the organ- 
ization, but has been unsuccessful and this year would 
have personally much preferred that another be made 
president and he be allowed to retire. The directors 
thought he could best promote the interests of the or 
ganization by remaining at its head, and he eventually 
vielded to their urgent requests. 


It was decided to hold the February meeting of the 
association in Seattle on Friday, February 16, at the 


time of the annual meeting of the Western Retail Lum- 
hermen’s Association at Seattle to enable the members 
‘o be in Seattle at the time the retailers are in the city. 
It will be held in the assembly room in the White 
Building. 

W. ©. Miles, 


who has been manager of the consolidated 


organization since its inception last spring, was reelected 
manager, and Thorpe Babcock was reelected secretary. 
Mr. Babcock sueceeded V. H. Beckman, secretary, in the 
spring of 1911, and shortly afterwards the headquarters 
were removed to Centralia. He has proved a very effti- 
cient and able secretary. 





NEW YORK LUMBER TRADE IN ANNUAL 
BANQUET. 

New York, Feb. 6.—The annual banquet of the New 
York Lumber Trade Association at Delmonico’s, Thurs- 
day evening, February 1, was attended by 250 members 
and guests. The evening wag a most enjoyable one and 
the committee in charge, A. P. Bigelow, Walter Adams 
and J. D. Crary, were congratulated for their part in 
the evening’s entertainment. For an hour prior to the . 
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banquet lumbermen met and made and renewed ac- 
quaintances, and opportunity offered for gossip along 


trade and social lines. 

The decorations in the banquet room were elaborate. 
A ‘‘sereecher’’ was passed by Miss Soubrette among the 
diners and furnished the information as to the dinner 
and vaudeville which followed. This program in itself 
furnished much amusement. Speeches were entirely 
eliminated, no announcement being made except by Capt. 
Bigelow for the committee in charge of entertainment. 





LUMBERMEN’S CLUB IN MONTHLY MEETING. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, Feb. 7.—The Lumbermen’s Club 
held its regular monthly meeting and dinner at the Busi- 
ness Men’s Club last night. First Vice President W. E. 
DeLaney presided. 

Communications were received and read from the Bayou 
Land & Lumber Co. and Harry R. Browne, thanking the 
club and its arbitration committee for having settled 
satisfactorily to both parties a matter in dispute. Let- 
ters were also received from the Farrin-Korn Lumber Co. 
and the Mount Vernon Pump & Lumber Co., of Mt. 
Vernon, Ala., along the same lines. A letter was re- 
ceived from the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sociation, inviting the Lumbermen’s Club to send dele- 
gates to that association’s convention at Louisville March 
6 and Cliff S. Walker and J. A. Bolser were dele- 


gated to attend the convention and represent the Lum- 
bermen’s Club. There will also be a large delegation of 
Cincinnati lumbermen at that meeting. A letter was re- 
ceived from former President W. B. Townsend, of the 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, thanking the 
lumbermen’s ¢lub for its assistance in entertaining the 
visiting delegates at the convention last week. 

After all the business of the meeting had been attended 
to, Chairman DeLaney introduced T. C. Powell, vice 
president of the Southern Railroad, as the speaker of the 
evening. Mr. Powell did not speak very long, but his 
remarks were instructive and highly entertaining. He 
spoke about the development work that is being carried 
on throughout the South, stating that the Southern Rail- 
way, operating about 10,000 miles of railway, of which 
the Queen & Crescent is a part, is spending from $30,000 
to $35,000 annually in sending experts over the lines on 
au campaign of education, particularly on agricultural 
lines. 

These experts are trying to show farmers that the most 
profitable crops are cotton. This is being done by what 
is known as the cotton culture department, which is meet- 
ing with much success. The Southern has also a cattle 
department, dairy department and a general industrial 
department, which are striving to locate factories along 
its lines. Mr. Powell stated that the lumber industry is 
very valuable to the Queen & Crescent Railway, amount- 
ing to $2,000,000 annually. He said that the making of 
rates is largely a matter of judgment; that they are 
made from information received from both shippers and 
receivers of freight and worked out on a basis intended 
to be of benefit to the receiver, shipper and the railway 
as well, and that when any mistakes in rates have been 
made the Queen & Crescent will be only too glad to hear 
from the parties interested, and all complaints will be 
investigated thoroughly and an effort made to adjust 
them satisfactorily. Mr. Powell’s address was along such 
practical business lines and so interesting and instruc- 
tive that he was applauded vigorously. G. P. Biles, 
traffic manager of the Queen & Crescent route, was also 
a guest, and addressed the meeting briefly. 

This meeting of the Lumbermen’s Club was one of the 
most interesting for some time and it is the policy of 
President Richey to have some prominent man address 
the meeting each month. 





COMING KENTUCKY RETAILERS’ ANNUAL. 

LOUISVILLE, Ky., Feb. 7.—Plans for the annual conven- 
tion of the Kentucky Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
February 20 and 21, were practically completed at a 
meeting held here yesterday. About 150.members of the 
association are expected to make Louisville their head- 
quarters at that time. The majority will be accompanied 
by their ladies, special arrangements for the comfort and 
entertainment of the latter having been made. 

The recently completed Tyler Hotel, Third and Jefter- 
son Streets, will house the meetings. A banquet at 6 
o’clock on the evening. of the opening day will be a 
feature of the convention. It will be followed by a 
theater party. 

Among the speakers will be the following: Alfred 
Struck, of Louisville, on ‘‘The Lien Law;’’ George E. 
Tomlinson, of Winchester, on ‘‘The Manufacturer,’ 
and Bartlett Skinner, of Kuttawa, on ‘‘Country Lumber 
Yards.’’ Mr. Tomlinson is a former president of the 
Kentucky Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association. The 
reports of various committees will be heard early and 
action taken on matters of importance. Most of the 
addresses will be delivered during the second and con- 
cluding day of the convention. 

Unusual interest is attached to the election of officers 
for the coming year because of the aggressive campaign 
which has been mapped out. Brown Y. Willis, of 
Nicholasville, is president, and unless the usual order 
of things is overturned will be succeeded by T. E. Ruby, 
of Madisonville, now first vice president. Other officers 
are George 8. Chowning, of Shelbyville, second vice 
president; Thomas R. Brown, of Louisville, secretary, 
and J. Crow Taylor, of Louisville, secretary. 





PHILADELPHIA EXCHANGE MEETING. 


The regular monthly meeting of the Lumbermen’s Ex- 
change of Philadelphia was held on February 1, preceded, 
as usual, by an informal luncheon. 

At the business session, the president was empowered 
to appoint delegates to the Chestnut Tree Blight Conven- 
tion at Harrisburg February 20 and 21, to the twentieth 
annual meeting of the National Wholesale Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association, at Lougsville, Ky., on March 6 and 7, 
and to appoint a committee to work with other lumber 
associations in having the lumber industry properly repre- 
sented in the historical pageant to be held in Philadelphia 
in October. 

The Committee on Panama Canai reported on the meet- 
ing which had been held at the Exchange rooms on the 
previous day, stating that there was very good reason to 
believe that when the Panama Canal is declared open for 
traffic Philadelphia harbor would be prepared to receive 
any volume of material that would be offered; that the 
exchange was already well represented in the committee 
for the improvement of the harbor of Philadelphia, and 
that it was the sense of the conference that this commit- 
tee could do the greatest good by presenting the subject 
to the members of the different organizations represented, 
so that the merchants as well as the harbor would be 
ready, and that they should be thoroughly awakened to 
their opportunities not only in connection with imports 
from the Pacific, but also as to exports for the Latin- 
American countries. 

The delegates to the thirtieth annual meeting of the 
American Forestry Association, at Washington, D. C., 
January 9, made a full and complete report, which was 
reteived with interest. 
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THE TWENTY-SECOND ANNUAL MEETING OF 
YELLOW PINE MANUFACTURERS. 


Proceedings of Great Interest—Progressive Policies Inaugurated—Manufacturing 
and Selling Discussed in All Phases—National Problems Handled 
Vigorously—A Strong Official Roster. 


NEW ORLEANS, La., Feb. 6.—From the standpoint 
of attendance the annual meeting of the Yellow Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association which opened at the Grune- 
wald Hotel today was decidedly satisfactory. Operators 
in large numbers are present and practically all sections 
and classes of mills are represented. Coming just at a 
time when the lumber trade is undergoing review by 
Charles Edward Russell, specialist in the dismembering 
of trusts, the convention has peculiar interest. The pro- 
gram calls for a discussion of yellow pine market condi- 
tions on the floor of the convention, and if that dis- 
cussion proves as illuminating as did some of the talk 
in the lobby of the hotel prior to the calling of the 
first session it will afford interesting evidence showing 
how poorly an octopus can be managed under some cir- 
eumstances. The report of Secretary Smith also indi- 
sates that competition continues to dominate the yellow 
pine field, and his statistics seem to show that there is 
need for more rather than less cooperation in the manu- 
facturing field. 

An interesting sidelight on the convention was fur- 
nished, when it spent 20 minutes in talking over the work 
of the International Sunday School Association, now in 
convention in New Orleans, and passed resolutions com- 
mending the work of that body offered by R. A. Long, 
J. A. Freeman and others. The apparent interest in 
work of a humanitarian character was in marked econ- 
trast to the supreme selfishness which Mr. Russell seems 





J. LEWIS THOMPSON, OF HOUSTON, TEX.; 
Retiring President. 


to consider the guiding spirit of the lumber industry. 
Nor was this the only phase of the first session that 
indicated the public spirit of these yellow pine sawmill 
operators. Hon. J. B. White, in a talk on ‘‘ Conserva- 
-tion,’’ brought out some plain facts that are decidedly 
creditable to the industry as a whole, showing that ]um- 
bermen were the first business men in the country to 
interest themselves in the conservation theory and that 
conservationists who are well informed are invariably in 
close touch and sympathy with lumbermen. 


THE FIRST SESSION. 


At 11 a. m. President J. Lewis Thompson called the 
meeting to order and reminded those present that at last 
year’s annual a resolution was adopted providing that 
all meetings of the organization should be opened with 
prayer. Rev. W. McF. Alexander delivered the invoea- 
tion. 

The President’s Address. 


In his annual address President Thompson said: 


The oceasion of my address to you this morning marks 
the twenty-second time that an annual address has been 
delivered before this association. Do you catch that? 
Twenty-two years this association has been serving the 
manufacturers of yellow pine. The mere fact that this is 
the case should be sufficient proof that the works of this 
organization have been of service to some one. From the 
intimate knowledge I have gained of its workings and 
the good it is doing in serving two years as its president. 
I wish to say to each of its members, and you present. 
that it is a great organization. Those of us who are now 
members have only done our duty toward the association 
by the support we have given it; those manufacturers 
who are not members of the association, whether they 
are located in Texas, Louisiana, Alabama, the Carolinas, 
Florida, Mississippi or Arkansas, are not fair to them- 
selves nor to their brother manufacturers in not joining, 








for, as 1 said in my address a year ago and now repeat. 
I do not believe there is a single manufacturer of yellow 
pine in the entire South who is not a member who would 
be willing to see the organization abandoned and thereby 
be deprived of the statistical information Secretary Smith 
has been furnishing for so many years. If any manu- 
facturer of yellow pine who is not a member today 
thought that the mere fact of his not being a member 
would cause the abandonment of the organization which 
has done so much to raise the standard of the yellow pine 
industry, he would immediately come across and contrib- 
ute his mite toward its support. If I am correct in my 
assumption, is it not the duty of each member to see 
that the manufacturer who is his neighbor and who is 
not a member of the association does take an interest 
and contribute toward the support of the same by be- 
coming one of its full-fledged members? It is my hope 
that each member will appoint himself a committee of 
one to try to impress upon the other manufacturers the 
importance of becoming members of this organization, 
and by so doing you will give great aid to my successor 
in office and make his: duties much more pleasant to per- 
form. 


Review of the Year. 


In looking backward let us make a brief review of the 
year that has just been finished. This American country 
of ours has prospered in farm products, and while the 
wheat, corn and hay crops were not up to the 10-year 
average, taking the country as a whole, the prices of 
these products were such as to continue the era of pros- 
perity the farmer has been enjoying for the last several 
years. Cotton, which is the main money crop of the 
South, has proven to be the largest crop in the history 
of the country; it is true that this has brought about 
lower values at the same time on account of extra cost 
of harvesting and getting ready for market and the great 
increase in tonnage to railroads and it has caused a more 
general distribution of wealth throughout the South than 
the big money crop of the year before, and were all the 
people as prosperous as the farmer this country would 
be on such a boom as never before. While the farmer 
has prospered, the manufacturers of all lines of industry, 
with the possible exception of automobiles, have not been 
flourishing, and taking it as a whole I think the year 1911 
has been rather lean for the manufacturers, 

During the year 1911, while we have-.not exactly buried 
the tapline question that at one time looked like it might 
grow to be such a disturbing factor in the lumber indus- 
try, those of us who have been most interested in watch- 
ing the outcome can gather some consolation from the 
fact that the advocates, both for and against the tapline 
question, have been brought to a better understanding 
of each other’s position on account of attending the nu- 
merous inquiries which have been held and are now will- 
ing to see the question settled on its merits, realizing 
that after all they are in the lumber business and the 
protection of it is that to which they must look. 


Politics. 

The political situation as we review it seems to have 
changed very much for the better. The people as a whole 
seem to be tired of so much of this political hue and cry 
about trusts and combinations which has been so hurtful 
to business the last few years. I am not one of those 
who believe that the lumber industry has suffered more 
than any other line of business on account of these cries 
of the muckraker, nor would I care to go on record as 
saying that good will not yet come of all of the disturb- 
ances from such sources which we have been passing 
through. I think that the year 1911 will be looked back 
to as an era in commercial history, when the business 
interests throughout the country began to find themselves 
in the readjustment of their affairs to comply with saner 
laws in business, thus placing themselves on a firmer 
footing. The year 1912 should see a continuation of this 
policy in order that a universal law may be made that 
shall mean as much to the man doing business in Texas 
as the man doing business in Washington. And so it 
seems that we will yet get some good from the political 
agitation that we have felt has been so harmful to us. 
It may be years in coming, but in the life of a nation 
such as ours it will only be a short time. 

During the past year organized labor has received a 
great blow through the work of Detective Burns and the 
confession of the McNamaras. I believe though that 
good will come from this, in that organized labor itself 
has been led to see the pitfalls ahead and will in time 
try to better conditions and place the organization on 
better and more equitable lines. The socialistic wave 
that has spread throughout the whole country should 
cause us to reflect and to see that the spark of patriotism 
pr flows through our veins is touched and put into ac- 
tion. 

As we review the labor situation those of us west of 
the river are reminded of the serious troubles and diffi- 
culties many of the mills in Louisiana and a few of 
those in east Texas experienced last year. For a time 
it looked like it was going to be a most serious problem. 
but I think we all feel that the situation was handled 
in a manner least harmful to the lumber business. at the 
same time preventing great distress among the sawmill 
laborers themselves, on whom we all depend so much, 
and who after all would have been the real sufferers: 
for that reason I commend the Operators’ Association to 
the members of this organization. 


The Lumber Business. 

As we look back upon the lumber business of the lust 
year, ‘there are few of us who would say that results were 
satisfactory; it is the same old story—overproduction and 
underconsumption. It is true that on account of the 
labor troubles in Louisiana and the voluntary curtailment 
of a great many of the large plants west of the Missis- 
sippi River, particularly in Louisiana, Arkansas and 
Texas (using figures as compiled by Secretary Smith for 
240 mills as a basis) the production was not as large as 
the year 1910 by 1,000,000,000 feet. But even under these 
conditions the price of Our commodity was far from re- 
munerative during the year 1911, and we closed the vear 
with prices for yard stock as low or lower than at any 
time for several years. We wound up the year with the 
stocks at the mills badly broken, the stocks among the 
retail dealers as a whole under normal. and a fair supply 


of export and railroad orders. Under ordinary conditions 
we should gather some encouragement from this situa- 
tion, but i think it behooves us to move with caution 
during the year 1912. There should be a better under- 
standing among the manufacturers of lumber to the end 
that the mills west of the river may know what condi- 
tions prevail among the mills east of the river, or that 
the mills in Alabama may know what conditions prevail 
in Arkansas, for the reason that there is a common pur- 
pose and that purpose is to make a success of our busi- 
ness. The man who seeks to profit at the expense of his 
neighbor, even though he. be far separated, is a very 
selfish man indeed. It is up to the lumber manufacturer 
himself as to whether or not he gets a remunerative price 
for his product during the year 1912. If he analyzes the 
conditions and turns the mistakes of the past into profit 
in the future he may do it, but to do this he has certainly 
got to consider the other fellows while he is considering 
his own interests. My judgment is that yellow pine sold 
during the year 1911 at least $2 per thousand below what 
would be a fair remuneration on the amount invested. 


Membership. 


From the reading of Secretary Smith's report it will be 
observed that the membership in point of number re- 
mains practically the same, with little or no change in 
the amount of production represented by the members. 
That we have held our own through such a lean year is 
some cause for satisfaction, yet I feel that we should not 
rest until every important manufacturer of yellow pine 
has been shown the advantages of the organization and 
is given a chance to become a member. Again, I tell you 
it is up to the individual members of this organization 
to make its success supreme. I would recommend that 
this meeting consider the advisability of more thoroughly 
organizing our Bureau of Information, from which so 
much good would result if every member of the associa- 





Cc. D. JOHNSON, OF ST. LOUIS, MO.; 
Vice President. 


tion would contribute the information that is asked for. 
I feel that we have slept on our rights in this regard 
and do not appreciate the work that Secretary Smith’s 
office has undertaken to do in the past. 


Advertising. 

I wish to call special attention to the advertising that 
has been done by this association during the last year 
and commend to you the work of Mr. Collier, the en- 
gineer who has been in special charge of the paving 
blocks, also Miss Allen, who has had charge of the office 
work. Later in the proceedings you will have a report 
from the advertising committee. I urge that special 
attention be given to it at this meeting and that some 
action be taken that will result in carrying out the recom- 
mendations of the committee. This is an advertising 
age and the yellow pine people must awaken to that fact, 
and must further prosecute the work they have under- 
taken along these lines and be brought to realize the 
broad field that is open to them on the paving block 
proposition alone. This field, in my mind, were it prop- 
erly prosecuted, would result in the consumption of more 
vellow pine than that which the use of cement has taken 
from us, and it is only through an organization of this 
kind that the manufacturers of yellow pine can get to- 
gether, share the burden and carry on a campaign for the 
use of their material, and the more contributing members 
we have in our organization the less the burden that will 
fall upon each of us. 

Sales Methods. 


I want to recommend that careful attention be given 
to the report of a special committee appointed a year ago 
to devise means for the best methods to be used in the 
selling of our lumber. It seems to me that this is the 
department of our business needing most consideration 
The operating department has been watched so closely 
that today any manufacturer of lumber under similar 
conditions and with the same class of timber can produce * 
his lumber as cheap as the other manufacturer, but it is 
very apparent that the selling department has been 
neglected; that was the conclusion of this association a 
year ago when this special committee was appointed, and 
I make reference to it at this time in order that all of 
the members present now will make an effort to be pres- 
ent when the report of this committee is brought in. 
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Constitution and By-Laws. 


I also make mention of the report of the committee 
appointed a year ago on the constitution and by-laws, 
and urge that we take definite action on their recom- 
mendations. 

The Secretary’s Report. 
Secretary George K. Smith’s annual report was as 


follows: 










































Claims on hand for investigation January 1, 1911. pracsse as ie: 
Members requesting inspections during 1911. 218 
During 1911 1,696 requests for inspection were “tiled. *“"pur- 
ing the year 1,548 inspections were made. 71 claims were 
withdrawn, leaving 77 claims on hand January 1, 1912 for 


attention. 

During the year 1911, 218 members used the inspection depart- 
ment, as against 237 in- 1910. 

Average cost, not including salary of inspector, $9.88. 

Average length of time to settle claims, 13 days from 
filing request. 
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Owing to the fact that our meeting this year comes two FREIGHT CLAIM DEPARTMENT. 
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De« 1911, partly estimated 
COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF STOCKS JANUARY 1, 1911, AND JANUARY 1, 1912. 
No Stock on hand Stock on hand Cut during Shpmt. during 
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Advertising Department. 

The amount voted and collected as voluntary 
tion to the advertising fund exceeded 
expended under the direction of our 
as set forth in the progress 
December, 

The educational 
Pine Blocks for Pavements was 
our advertising work and it is believed beneficial results 
have come to the industry. A campaign appealing direct to 
the consumer, in the form of display space in three of the 
leading farm journals will be carried on during 1912, the 
expense being covered by the 1911 contribution. 


contribu- 
0,000, and has been 








advert ising 
report sent 


committee, 
out late in 
campaign’ in behalf of creosoted Yellow 
the principal feature of 


The report of this committee, with recommendations for 
1912, will be submitted on Wednesday afternoon, when 
representatives of other associations and other woods will 
take part in discussing the need of a general campaign 
of advertising the use of wood as against its numerous 
substitutes which are now being placed so promineutly 
before the consumer and are making heavy inroads upon 
the use of lumber. 


National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 


This Association was represented by a large number of 
delegates at the annual meeting of the National Lumber 


Manufacturers’ Association in 
1 


v 


Chicago on May 38d and 4th, 


The question of a general 
publicity was presented and has been 
affiliated association and a fund of $60,000 has_ been 
pledged up to this time. The amount desired from each 
association is one cent per foot on the monthly produc- 
tion, and the cooperation of our association will be urged 
by the Chairman of the National Advertising Committee, 
Mr. M. T. Gerrans, when the subject of advertising is 
reached on our program. 

The annual meeting of the National 
turers’ Association will be held at 
May 7th and 8th and arrangements 
this meeting for the appointment 
our association at that meeting. 


campaign of advertising and 


submitted to each 





Manufac- 
Cincinnati, Ohio, on 
should be made at 
of delegates to represent 


Lumber 


MEMBERSHIP. 
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Membership Jan. 1, 
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Total .... 5 6,018,375,000 

Production 1911 as compared with the yearly 
275 days full capacity shows a decrease of 1,950,276, 
below normal 

Production 1911 as compared with a oF peeve of 1910 (being 
4,440,500,000 ft.) shows a decrease of 372,201,985 ft. or 8.38 percent 
below 1910. 
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32.41% 


I 
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Outlook for 1912. 
conditions for the 
Pine Lumber has 
are not excessive, 


Owing to weather 
production of Yellow 
normal and stocks 
badly broken. 

With railroad and car 
new equipment and .long 
the first half of 1912 is likely to equal the output of the 
mills and a firm market will probably continue until mid- 
summer, when crop prospects and political tendencies will 
determine the volume and values for the remainder of the 
year. 


the 
below 
items 


seeking material for 
repairs, the demand for 


past sixty 
been 
and in 


days, 
greatly 
many 


companies 
delayed 


A personal letter was written on January 25th to each 
manufacturer of Yellow Pine on our list and an urgent 


request made to attend our annual meeting.’ 

Those manufacturers not now members, who have met 
with us today, are invited to take part in all the+discus- 
sions and before leaving to add their names to our mem- 
bership roll. 


The interest shown by our members in all departments 
of our working during 1911 has been well. sustained and 
indicates a desire to participate in the burdens and bene- 


fits of membership. 


Thanking officers and members for this continued ex- 
pression of their confidence and cooperation, ‘this report 
is respectfully submitted, 


Treasurer’s Report. 


The secretary’s report being accepted and placed on 


file, President Thompson called’on My. Smith to read 
the treasurer’s report, Treasurer C.D. Johnson being 
detained at home by illness. The financial statement 


demonstrated the following: 
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Total assets $14,437.5 
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LIABILITIES. 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Accounts payable 
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Profit and loss account.............eseeeees 1,063.91 


PMI Sioa ico oie aoe, oes 6n-5:s:pis a:b le:s 'o-6lo. o1a/aipininse'e 724.60 

PGSOE: MOLES, GMICE SS 6:0/s:4.0%'s.6 nieisie'n v0.0 00io esse 977.03 

BROWN GEOG: osc 9.6. \aininis wie's0010:5's 498 «5104160: 209.59 
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$121,903.85 
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Assessments, advertising 
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Interest on bank 





$116,452.42 
$5,451.43 
On motion the treasurer’s report was accepted and 
ordered filed. 


Stump Utilization Possibilities. 

Charles R. Towson, of New York, who was scheduled 
to talk on ‘‘A New Factor in Modern Industry’’ not 
having arrived, it was announced that his address would 
be delivered at the second session. The president intro- 
duced MeGarvey Cline, of Madison, Wis., forester in 
charge of the Government’s forest products laboratory 
at that point. Mr. Cline explained briefly the position 
of the foresters who are conducting the work at Madison, 
especially with reference to their desire to do something 
that will be of practical benefit to the lumber industry. 
He declared that he had been fairly successful in ex- 
ploding theories, but said that some of the theories 
which withstand all the tests to which they can be sub- 
jected at Madison have to be passed on the lumber trade 
to be exploded if they are not sound. Continuing he 
said: 

A Possible Utilization of Yellow Pine Stumpage. 

The per capita consumption of lumber in the United 
States in round numbers is 500 board feet per annum, 
while in Great Britain, France and Germany, it is, approx- 
imately speaking, 25, 45 and 70 board feet respectively. 

To meet the enormous demands for lumber in this coun- 
try the sawmill industry has developed rapidly, until now 
it is conducted on a scale unprecedented in the history of 
the world. ‘The census reports for the year 1909 show 
that the sawmills of the State of Washington produced 
lumber aggregating only 50 per cent of their total capac- 
ity, and the sawmills of Louisiana produced 62 per cent of 
their total capacity. If the conditions in these greatest 
of the lumber manufacturing states are typical of con- 
ditions in general, it seems that the sawmills now con- 





Deficit for year 1911 


per cent greater than in 1900. Although fifures are not 
available, it is probably safe to say that the enormous in- 
crease in the use of brick indicated by a comparison of 
the conditions in 1900 with those of 1905 has continued. 

In 1905 the volume of cement used was 4.3 times as great 
as the volume used in 1900, while in 1910 it was 9.2 times 
as great. It seems, therefore, that the high per capita 
consumption of lumber in the United States has been 
due to an unusually rapid settlement of the Prairie 
States where building and construction materials com- 
monly used in the more densely settled regions were not 
available. 

Will It Remain the Same? 
Will the ccnsumption of lumber remain practically 
what it is now? Will it increase, or will it decrease, until 
it accords more closely with the consumption of lumber 
in other countries? 


9 


The Answer to the Question. 


_, The answer to this second question depends largely, 
it seems to me, upon the continuation of the conditions 
that led to the present development of the lumber _ in- 
dustry. The returns of the last census, however, show 
that in a number of the Prairie States the population 
increased only slightly during the last decade, and land 
values in these states have increased until at present they 
net from six to eight per cent when used for agricultural 
purposes. The average size of the farm in the Prairie 
States is now about the same as it is in the Eastern agri- 
cultural states. The urban population is increasing and 
railroads are devoting more of their energies to the im- 
provement of their properties than they are to the exten- 
sion of their mileage. This means masonry stations, steel 
and concrete bridges, heavy cars with steel underframing. 
Even at prevailing prices, lumber is coming into close 
competition with clay products, cement, steel and fiber 
products. An advance in the price of lumber without a 
proportionate advance in the price of competing commodi- 
ties can have but one result, viz., to stimulate the use of 
competing materials. An architect recently showed me 
some cost data that indicated that a residence costing 
approximately ten thousand dollars could be built of brick 
with wooden floors and finished at a cost of ten per cent 
higher than it could be built entirely of wood. With this 
difference in cost, he contended that at the end of five 
years the brick house would have cost less than the all- 
wooden one. All these facts combined with the natural 
tendency of a community to build more permanently as 
the density and wealth of the population increased seem 
to point to a rapid decrease in the per capita consumption 
of lumber unless the price of lumber can be reduced. 

It is this situation which the lumbering industry of this 
country is now facing and which it will have to meet with 
a producing capacity much greater than the present con- 
sumption and with a timber supply that is continually 
yielding a higher proportion of low grade lumber. The 
situation is, indeed, a critical one unless means can be 


timber for this purpose does not seem to have been real- 
ized, especially by lumbermen. The present methods em- 
ployed in the naval stores industry, in most cases, limit 
the productive period of the trees to three or four years, 
and during the operations injure them unnecessarily. 

The Forest Service at considerable expense conducted 
certain experiments on a commercial scale to develop a 
method of turpentining timber that would be less injuri- 
ous to the stumpage, and that would result in greater 
yields. The work to which I refer was conducted near 
Green Cove Springs, Fla., and the results obtained there 
show conclusively that timber can be turpentined six 
years with much less damage to it than is now ordinarily 
done in three years, and with an increase in yield ranging 
as high as thirty per cent per annum over the yields at 
present secured. These results were obtained by simply 
decreasing the depth and height of the chip, and by 
taking the simple precaution of leaving enough of the 
circumference of the tree uninjured to permit it to retain 
its full vitality. On our national forests in Florida, where 
the Government is enforcing the application of the prin- 
ciples developed in the experiments, the leases for timber 
sold at public auction have increased from sixty dollars 
per thousand to as high as $100 per thousand cups. Tur- 
pentine and rosin are two great staples of international 
commerce, and at present the United States in addition 
to a large domestic consumption, furnishes a little less 
than eighty per cent of the total rosin and about sixty- 
five per cent of the total amount of turpentine enter- 
ing into the international trade. In 1909 this country 
exported approximately 556,000,000 pounds of rosin and 
sixteen million gallons of turpentine. 

Rosin enters in an important way into the soap and 
paper industries and as yet chemists have been unsuccess- 
ful in finding a substitute for it. Both the soap and paper 
industries increase rapidly with population and the de- 
mand for rosin will continue to increase. This condition 
will be emphasized as the stumpage available for tur- 
pentine operations becomes less and less. 

Turpentine is consumed principally by the paint and 
varnish industry, and although a number of substitutes 
for it have been used, so long as it can be produced 
to sell at prices not greatly exceeding its present price, 
it is not likely that the production will exceed the de- 
mand for it. 

Turpentining can be conducted in a manner that will 
give increased yields over those at present secured and 
with insignificant damage to the timber. Such results, 
however, can onlv_be obtained by insisting upon the 
proper methods. When properly conducted, however, the 
turpentining of longleaf pine stumpage before it is cut 
is a source of profit which should not be overlooked. 

Wood Pulp. 

The pulp and paper industry in the United States 
up to the present time has been confined almost exclu- 
sively to the states lying just south of the Canadian bor- 
der and extending from Maine on the east to Minne- 
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structed are capable of producing from 1% to 2 times as 
much lumber as had been produced during any year. 
In other words, our sawmills probably have a capacity 
which would enable them to meet a per capita consump- 
tion of lumber exceeding 700 board feet per annum. These 
figures naturally suggest the following questions: 


Why is Per Capita Consumption Greater? 


1. Why is the per capita consumption of lumber in this 
country so much greater than it is in other civilized coun- 
tries? An attempt to answer this question will necessitate 
a brief review of the history of the lumber industry. It 
may be safely stated, I think, that lumbering took rank 
as an important industry in this country, when the tide of 
population swept westward into the Prairie States. It was 
then that the exploitation of the forest in the lake states 
began. The lumber produced being.largely used in build- 
ing the homes of settlers who came in increasing numbers 
into Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Iowa and the Dakotas, and in 
the construction and equipment of railroads. I ‘find from 
a study of the census records that between 1850 and 1860 
the population of the Prairie States increased approxi- 
mately 2,300,000; in the next decade the increase was 
practically the same; between 1870 and 1880, the increase 
in population was approximately 5,370,000; the following 
decade the increase in population decreased to 1,170,000; 
from 1890 to 1900 the increase was 3,343,000; while from 
1900 to 1910 it was 4,540,000. It was in the decade beginning 
with 1870 that the lumber production in the Lake States 
reached its maximum and the production of lumber in the 
Southern States began to increase at a rapid rate. Since 
1885 the production in the Lake States has steadily de- 
creased in volume while that in the south has been in- 
creasing rapidly, until 1910 the Southern States furnished 
45 per cent of the total lumber produced. From 1890 to 
1907 there was, comparatively speaking, an enormous im- 
migration to the Prairie States, and coinciden* with this 
was a rapid extension of the lumber industry, which cul- 
minated in 1907 witha total production of almost twice as 
much as it was in 1890. 

During this period of rapid development, wood was, the 
cheapest and most accessible material for building and 
general construction purposes, but with the development 
of the country, and with the increasing permanence of 
different sections, we find communities equipping them- 
selves with brick yards, metal working establishments, 
etc., in order that they could be supplied with the building 
materials that are almost invariably used in increasing 
amounts as communities approach a condition of economic 
stability. This tendency is emphasized by the enormous 
expansion in the use of clay products and cement during 
the last decade. In 1900 the volume of brick masonry 
was approximately only three per cent greater than it was 
in 1890, by 1905 its volume had increased until it was 41 
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found to effectively regulate production to demand or to 
convert into other useful products much of the material 
that is now being converted into low grade lumber. The 
apparently inevitable over-production of, low grade lum- 
ber seems to be the most serious obstacle in the way of 
the lumber industry. The upper grades constitute an ar- 
ticle of international commerce, and it does not seem likely 
that the production of such material will ever greatly 
exceed the demand for it. 

If the brief analysis which I have presented is in gen- 
eral correct and it is sure that this country is passing 
out of an epoch of free or low price lands; an epoch of 
largely foreign immigration and rapid settlement of prac- 
tically undeveloped regions into an era of more intensive 
development of agricultural and other natural resources, 
it will be to the interest of every owner of stumpage to 
look at the situation with an unprejudiced mind. 


Intensive Utilization. 

The intensive utilization of forest resources has long 
been the dream of progressive lumbermen and since I have 
taken up the study of problems bearing on this subject. 
many efforts to commercially utilize different forms of 
wood waste financed by lumbermen, have come to my at- 
tention. Most of these efforts have been termed failures 
and have done a good deal to develop a prejudice against 
such attempts. There will undoubtedly be many more 
failures, but in my opinion the time is near at hand when 
it will be possible for some of you more fortunately situ- 
ated, financially and geographically, to reap the benefit 
of processes that have been developed from former failures 
and of changing economic conditions in other sections of 
the country. 

Longleaf pine is located geographically and has prop- 
erties that peculiarly adapt it for close utilization. Inves- 
tigations made by the forest products laboratories and by 
many other agencies have shown this species to be well 
adapted for the following uses: 

i e production of turpentine and rosin. 

2. The manufacture of wood pulp and paper. 

38. The manufacture of ethyl alcohol. 

4. In certain forms for wood distillation. 

5. For the production of power. 

There has-been so much written about different proc- 
esses for using mill and forest wastes that I will not take 
them up in a technical way, except to reply to any ques- 
tions which any of you may wish to ask upon the commer- 
cial possibilities of the different products that can be 
classed as by-products of Yellow Pine. 


Turpentine and Rosin. 


Longleaf and Cuban pine stumpage has probably been 
more abused for the production of turpentine and rosin 
than it has for any other purpose, and the value of the 
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sota on the west. The industry until recently has de- 
pended upon spruce almost to the exclusion of other 
woods. This condition obtained until the relation of 
supply and demand for spruce reached a point where 
the wood required for the manufacture of a ton of pulp 
cost on an average $20, and in many cases more. Re- 
cently there has been a growing tendency to seek cheaper 
woods. Wood pulp is an important article of interna- 
tional commerce. The largest exporting nations being Nor- 
way, Sweden and Canada, in the order mentioned. The lar- 
gest importing nations are Great Britain, the United 
States, France and Belgium. In spite of the great forest 
resources of the United States and the enormous amounts 
of wood available for the manufacture of pulp, the 
United States is the second largest importer of wood pulp. 

Experiments have shown that it is possible to manu- 
facture an excellent grade of unbleached chemical pulp 
from yellow pine. This is the kind of pulp that is im- 
ported in the largest quantity. The importations of un- 
bleached chemical pulp in 1910 amounted to 374,576,000 
pounds, valued at $5,831,000. Germany furnished approx- 
imately one-third of those the years 1909 and 1910, but 
those for the years preceding 1909 indicate that Germany 
has been steadily and rapidly forging to the front as the 
source of our imports of wood pulp. The imports from 
Germany in 1906 exceeded those of 1905 by 92 per cent; 
those of 1908 exceeded those of 1907 by 77 per cent; those 
of 1909 exceeded those of 1908 by about 20 per cent; and 
those of 1910 exceeded those of 1909 by about 50 per cent. 
The figures for the last six months of 1910 indicate an 
uninterrupted continuance of this remarkable progres- 
sion. If we consider the quantity of our imports of Ger- 
man pulp instead of the value, the rate of progression 
is even more remarkable. 

Pine slabs as well as small logs and top logs, can be 
readily converted into a high grade chemical pulp, and if 
such material can be delivered to a suitably located paper 
mill at the low price that seems possible in certain lo- 
calities, it is practically certain that the southern states 
could produce certain grades of paper in competition 
with the world. 


Ethyl Alcohol.. 


There have been several articles in recent issues of 
periodicals discussing the process of manufacturing ethyl 
alcohol, from wood waste. This process is an old one, 
the first patents on it dating as far back as 1814. Many 
difficulties, however, have been encountered in adapting 
the process to commercial conditions. and only within the 
last few years have those difficulties been surmounted 
and the process placed upon a basis that gives it promi- 
nence aS a means of using wood waste. 

The process may still be said to be in an experimental 
stage as compared with other processes that have been 
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dustry, as it has in some other industries, that by-products 
will become the most efficient means of obtaining profit. 

He stated that turpentine at 60 or 65 cents per gallon 
occupied such a place in the articles of public uses, build- 
ings, paints, etc., that there was no substitute at about 
that price. Now, I have been through a period where the 
by-products offered the greatest profits I had. Thirty years 
ago I manufactured lumber in Missouri and the only profits 
we had were from our commissary and blacksmith shop. 
Our profits came collaterally and did not depend on the main 
issue at all; excepting as labor was employed to manu- 
facture the lumber. ’ 

And during the whole of my yellow pine experience of 
over thirty years we have not departed very far from the 
original results, so I do not see how we can manufacture 
lumber any cheaper for the reason I have just stated; and 
for a greater reason, that sometime we have got to stop 
unless we grow trees. 


Cost of Growing Trees. 


And the question is, 
place our forests?” 
tion. 

If we are going to produce byproducts for a profit we 
have got to grow those byproducts. We have got to use 
the low grade lumber and the limbs, or we will not have 
any byproducts, so we have got to go a step back of the 
present conditions; we have got to come to the source; the 
original growth—the growth of the byproducts of timber 
and wood. 

And the growing of the raw material will never be done 
unless it will bring what it cost to produce it. Turpen- 
tine will not be produced after the present generation un- 
less it will bring what it cost to produce it, for in another 
generation trees will not be grown unless it will pay to 
grow them. ‘That truism was spoken under oath, by my 
friend Mr. Freeman down at Washington. It is absolutely 
true that a crop will not be grown—it can not be grown 
at less than cost. Some one has to pay the cost. If the 
government grows the trees, which it could do, and which 
in my opinion it should do, someone has got to pay that 
eost. The Government is the people, and the people pay 
the entire cest of carrying our letters from here to the 
Pacific Coast. It may cost more than the Government 
gets and that business may be unprofitable, but the cost is 
paid in some other way, and is paid by the people. 


Conservation Great Central Thought. 


Now, I do believe that the great central thought that 
should govern the lumbermen is one of conservation. I 
believe that we should stick together as a unit in promot- 
ing conservation of our natural resources. The conserva- 
tion of our forests is only one phase of the great work 
of conservation. The conservation of human life, including 
child labor—the vital resources, including sanitation of the 
home, the comforts and necessities of life and everything 
that goes to advance our civilization, these alone are enough 
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to claim our consideration. ‘The conservation of the soil— 
from which we all must get our living, that alone is worthy 
of our consideration. We are aware that our soil is being 
impoverished. 

Some say it is not farming—it is mining. The vital 
constituents of bone and muscle, brain and brawn, in the 
food we eat are diminishing, and we are impoverishing the 


quality and quantity. We used to have crops of forty 
bushels to the acre, while now it is less than half that 
amount. 


Germany on the contrary is seeing the necessity 
of sustaining its population, and sustaining its soil, and 
their yield of the cereals that sustain life have increased 
in the last hundred years and is continually increasing. The 
farms there that are 400 years old are better today than 
they were 400 years ago. Now that is worthy of our best 
thought and our greatest endeavor. Among the crops of 
the soil are the trees—they are a crop. It is true we get 
only one crop in a life time, while we get the other agri- 
cultural crops annually. 

It is of the greatest importance that we should con- 
sider how we are to reproduce our forests. We can not 
always grow them on the same soil that we take the trees 
from, because we_ often find the soil is better suited for 
other products. We have got to grow our trees where the 
soil, climate, rainfall, etc. are best conducive to tree growth. 
It is not likely that we will grow trees in Illinois, where 
the farms are selling at $150 per acre. It is not likely that 
we will grow trees at a profit in Colorado, or in any of 
those dry climates, because it takes too long to mature the 
crop. Lodge pole pine in Colorado 12 inches in diameter 
and 200 years old is very familiar to everyone. No other 
tree will grow as well as in Colorado, and east of the 
mountains the trees do not grow as rapidly as they grow 
west. For instance—west of the Cascade Range around 
Marshfield and the west coast of Oregon, (it is also true in 
Washington) trees are grown at the rate of 1,000 feet b. m. 
per acre, per annum. Now, of course, if we grow trees 
west of the Cascade Range we will have to figure out what 
it will cost to grow those trees. 


Must Grow Trees in Favored Localities. 


In Germany they grow trees from thirty-five to forty-five 
cubic feet per acre, per annum. In Switzerland they have 
grown trees at the rate of fifty cubic feet per acre, per 
annum, but those are isolated cases and nowhere are trees 
grown as rapidly as on the west coast of the United States. 

It is quite likely that we may have to grow our trees 
in most favorable localities-etimber like any other crop 
must be grown where it will grow to the greatest profit. 


Then when it comes to Dee te forestry we will, haya to 
consider the cost; yw epher ghe individual can do it c¢ er 
than the Govérnment or not. 
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As we cut our standing timber we have “cutover lands” 
which we want to place upon the market, and a great many 
think we should go right to work and plant that acreage 
in trees again. Now, there are some of us who believe 
that that land ought to be sold to the State or Government ; 
that the Government can grow trees cheaper because it can 
get money on its bonds at 2 or 2% per cent, while you and 
I pay 5 or 6 per cent. Now that money has to be com- 
pounded every year during the growth of the timber, and 
it will have to stand 50 to 100 years. You have got to 
get your money at 2 per cent with the present price of 
lumber and no taxes on that land to make it pay. Now, if 
the Government can get the money, as it can, at 2 per 
cent, then the Government can grow trees cheaper than 
the private individual for it pays no taxes. 

In Germany, Switzerland and in Austria the cost of taxa- 
tion is a great factor. It varies in different localities. In 
Switzerland there is no taxation until you harvest your 
trees; in Austria and Germany you do not pay any taxes for 
20 years, and then you pay a moderate tax. Under these 
most favorable conditions, if money is compounded at 4 
per cent, according to a book published a few months ago 
by Sir William Schlish, you have got to cut timber when 
it is 60 years old. You can not let it grow any over 60 
years at the present price in Germany, because then the 
actual cost catches up with the market and when cost 
meets the market you have got to sell. 


Low Interest Rate Necessary. 


If you could get money at 2 or 2% per cent you could 
let that timber stand about 80 years. I visited some 
forests that were 110 years old, but they had passed the 
period of greatest profit and that was so acknowledged, and 
we have to learn that same lesson here. If we are to grow 
trees we must select a soil and climate that are best 
adapted to their growth and then figure out whether we can 
afford to do it. 

Usually the lumber business ought to be divided up, as it 
is now in some places, into about four distinct operations. 
You take it on the Pacific Coast—they have the logger. His 
business is to log, and he buys a tract of timber and cuts 
trees, builds his tram road, puts in his donkey engine and 
wire cables, and delivers those logs into the Sound, and sells 
them. He does not know anything about the manufacture 
of lumber or about growing trees, and he makes, sometimes, 
a greater profit in logging than the manufacturer does. 
These logs are sold to the manufacturer at the mill, and 
the millman buys the logs as he needs them. He does not 
know about logging—he is a manufacturer. He knows all 
about his sawmill, and the machinery that is in it; knows 
how to manufacture lumber economically, but he is not a 
merchant. He does not know how to sell that lumber. He 
may bungle at it and may sell it, but to get the greatest 
efficiency he is simply a manufacturer and sells to the 
merchant. Now Mr. Bruner (pardon me for using his name 
as an example) over there in Philadelphia, does not know 
anything about the manufacture of lumber or logging of 
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lumber. That is not his business. He goes over to the 
Coast and buys the lumber, hunts up the market; he knows 
the rates of freight to Baltimore, Buffalo, New York and 
Liverpool, and all over the world—that is his business. He 
is a lumber merchant. 

The logger has the best profit—the sawmill man or manu- 
facturer gets a little profit out of it—then comes the mer- 
chant. He sells it—this is a science. It has been one of 
the greatest sciences for the last hundred years. Formerly it 
was not regarded as a science, but since the days of Adam 
Smith merchandising has been regarded as a science. He 
studies the cost and relation of supply to the demand and 
how he can best suit his trade. The merchant has qualifica- 
tions that the sawmill man and logger do not possess. So 
these are three of the different phases of: the business. 


Forestry is a Science. 


Now the fourth requisite—the growing of trees is a 
science of forestry. The sawmill man will not know any- 
thing about growing trees, nor the logger, nor the lumber 
merchant; therefore, I claim the science of growing trees 
should be done by some philanthropic individual who has 
a lot of money that he wants to leave to future generations. 
The cost should rest upon the entire people and not be sad- 
dled upon any one class. I now wish to say that I believe 
the lumbermen have felt this truth all along. They were 
first in conservation. When it was required to raise $100,- 
000 to endow a chair of forestry in Yale University, the 
lumbermen raised the money. They paid the $100,000. They 
began over 20 years ago in experimenting. One of the 
machines, if it is properly called a machine, or one of the 
utilities that is used in Madison, was paid for by the 
lumbermen. They paid it, too, at the time of the panic of 
1907, and the machine for testing timbers, strength of 
materials, crushing strength, and testing of timbers in 
various ways was bought by lumbermen 20 years ago for 
Washington University. Lumbermen have been at the front 
and they should continue to support conservation because 
every conservationist is a friend of the lumberman. There 
is not a Student in Madison, there is not an operator, there 
is not a professor who is not a friend of the lumberman. 
There is not any of them that believes we could grow trees 
at the present price of lumber. They may do it in white 
pine (I can not speak for them)-~~-but they can not do it 
in southern pine. I received a telegram just this morning 
from George Cornwall, secretary of the Western’ Forestry 
and Conservation Congress. He wires: 

House Committee has reduced Forest Service appro- 
priation over million dollars for fighting fires and pre- 
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_ It is not so important to the yellow pine industry, but it 
is to the lumber industry as a whole, and I do believe that 
we should stand together and work together as a national 
association. That this body should be members of the 
national association. We should consider the profits, not 
the costs. 

In Holy Writ it is said: ‘There is that scattereth and 
yet increaseth, and there is that withholdeth more than is 
meet, yet it tendeth to poverty,” and if that was true 2,000 
years ago it is true now. We are doing the best we can. 
We all mean to be right and most of our troubles come 
from ignorance and misunderstandings. A man that is 
manufacturing twenty-five million feet a year ought to feel 
that he is getting off easy if he does not pay more than 
$2,000 a year to an association to look after that industry 
for him. What is 8 cents per thousand? 'The Hardwood 
Association voted 6 cents per thousand for their industry, 
and how much are we paying, Secretary Smith‘ 

Secretary Smith—Three cents per thousand. 

Mr. White—There, 3 cents per thousand. We have been 
in the habit of getting together, as the old song goes in 
the Ozarks of Missouri: 

Iivery time I go to town 
The boys keep kicking my dog around ; 
Makes no difference if he is a hound, 
They gotta quit kicking my dog around. 

The question is whether the dog is worth serving. If 
he is, we had better do something for him. If he is not 
protected by anything mcre than a whine from us we are 
not doing our duty. 

The president of our association referred to my having 
been abroad, but did not state how long. I am a little 
modest in speaking of my trip because a man that goes 
over there and remains only three months is not competent 
to speak. It was a strenuous work, very strenuous, because 
Mr. Barns is a very strenuous man. If I had gone over 
for a good time I would have chosen other company. I 
would have preferred to have had with me Mr. Freeman 
or Mr. Long or Sam Fullerton. I would have had a better 
time outside of business. We went into the forest early in 
the morning and we stayed as long as we could and’ Mr, 
Tarns made notes. I expected he would write a book on 
the subject, but so far I have had to do most of the writing 
and he published it. He has published some good things 
when he got at it. But he will bear me out as to the cost 
of growing trees. We had every facility for studying for- 
estry to the best advantage in a short time. We called upon 
the foresters at their homes, schools and upon Sir William 

great deal of information which I 
have previously referred to. It 











resolves itself into these 
points : 
The cost of money and labor: 
The condition of the soil and climate, and 


‘Lhe market price of lumber, 
whether you can produce forest products at a profit, and I 





President J. L. Thompson called the meeting to order 
at 10. o’clock, stating that it was the intention at some 
time during the program to sandwich in a discussion on 
trade conditions. The program was begun with a paper 
on the ‘‘Best Methods of Getting Lumber from Tree 
to Car,’’ by Mr. C. E. Slagle. 


Lumber from Tree to Car. 


I have been requested by President Thompson to read 
a paper on “The Best Method of Getting Lumber from 
Tree to Car,’’ and while this subject is rather broad to 
be covered by a necessarily brief review of one’s observa- 
tions of practically the entire yellow pine milling opera- 
tions, I will, nevertheless, attempt to outline some of the 
ideas that have occurred to me along this line. 

This subject should really be subdivided into ‘‘Logging, 
or from the time the tree is felled by the woodsmen 
until it is delivered to the sawmill; and ‘‘Milling Opera- 
tions,’”’ or from the mill through the various stages of 
preparation into merchantable lumber until it is finally 
loaded into cars to be shipped to the consumers of this 
desirable wood. 

Methods of logging and milling depend entirely on 
whether the timber is long or shortleaf or a mixed variety, 
and especially is this true in the logging operations; but 
there are many things common to both which are worthy 
of our consideration. Certain general rules necessarily 
apply to all operations, but the greater number must be 
worked out for individual cases. That which may prove 
valuable in certain districts, under their conditions, would 
not apply in other localities, hence it is extremely difficult 
to follow any set rules; but after understanding the 
peculiar conditions surrounding these operations, it is 
important first to select the very best men obtainable and 
to apply a well regulated system to govern the general 
operations; but it is very necessary to secure the services 
of a thoroughly competent and well informed woods super- 
intendent, and especially is this true because that depart- 
ment can not always receive as close attention of the 
manager as does the milling end of the business. In 
selecting a woods superintendent the nature of the opera- 
tions must be carefully considered, as a successful woods- 
man in one locality will sometimes make a failure under 
conditions with which he has had no special experience. 
I find, however, that if the work is conducted along 
systematic lines, carefully watching all the details, the 
knowledge obtained will go a long way toward making, 
a successful operation. The most difficult problem in the 
South has been the securing of competent foremen and 
labor to handle the departments necessary for the suc- 


cessful operation of the various branches of both the 
logging and milling; and these foremen should be, of 


course, under competent and wideawake woods and mill 
superintendents. 






received for some of the that rez 


trees 





should be 





standing in the woods; but this rule is often enforced to 
prevent some trees being left in the woods which st} 
come to the mill; but the proper conservation 

forests is a question before the public, and the 
superintendents and managers of the plants should 


in working this out. Its importance should be 





looked ; but it is my opinion that lumberme n generally 
will be glad to conserve when the public can afford t 
pay increased prices for lumber to offset this extra cost 


to them. 
Use of Steam Loaders Advisable. 
Steam loaders should be used in all cases where 
capacity will permit. hey can be used to advantage fo 





mills <¢ small in capacity as twenty-five to thirtv thou 
sand feet daily, as the logs to be loaded can be banker 
on both sides of the track without the use of skidway 
or cross hauls, which represent a heavy 


expense to the 
believe a sa 

made 
should 


than 


operator under the old way of loading. 1] 
of 20 to 25 cents per thousand can be 
steam loaders with a two band mill. 
hauled with teams from a greater 


ing 


y us 


] 





Logs 


distance 


not 
not 


one- 





mile, unless it is necessary to clean up some corners or 
small strips of timber; and where the surface of thé 
ground will permit, spurs should be close enough to make 


the haul equal to a quarter of a mile on each side of the 
track. Of course, there are many things which make ji 
necessary to place the spurs where it is possible, and t 


get the logs to the track the best way we can. Spurs for 
the teams should be in hollows, when practicable 
order to give them a down hill pull; but tracks for sk 





ders should be on the ridges to give the horses that pull 









the lines a down hill pull with the loads 

The log train equipment will depend on conditions and 
the size of the operations; but both skeleton and flat 
cars can be successfully used. The size of the rail for 
spur tracks will depend on the equipment; but we have 
found that rails lighter than 35 to 40 pounds can not be 
economically used; in fact, we are laying 56-pound fo1 
spurs at one of our mills and find there are a number of 
advantages in using this heavier steel, as it gives a more 
rigid track, requires fewer ties, and with heavy equip- 
ment we can haul out the loads with less expense per 
thousand feet than with the lighter rails. During wet 
weather these heavier rails have a decided advantage 
over the lighter ones. I that the cost of taking 








ze 
up and laying down the lighter rail is considerably 


less 





but believe it has been the experience of those who have 
had an opportunity to make the comparison that the 
repair expense to the equipment, the smaller number ot 
ewrecks and the increased tonnage will more than offset 
the saving in handling the lighter rail. The main lines 
should always be of the heavier rail to insure a minimum 
cost of operations. Where two or more locomotives ars 
required for spur work, we prefer at least one geared 
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do hope this association will do everything it can to uphold Good Camp and Boarding House Facilities Essential. engine and the others to be rod engines; but the rod 
and sustain the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- After perfecting the organization and beginning at the engines are preferred for main line work. 
tion, for it is capable of carrying on the work; it is always camps, it is very necessary to provide good camp and ae ‘ , ‘ rs 
at our service and when anything is to be done it can do it boarding house accommodations. It also requires the Limitation on Economies in Manufacture. 
with greater force because it has the support of every con- continual weeding out of the ‘‘whiskey fighters’’ to After the logs have been delivered to the mill, or log 


tributing organization. 
The Spiritual Side. 


R. A. Long—At this time we have in this city some of 
our most representative men of affairs, the members of the 
International Sunday School Association. ‘These men_in- 
clude such men as Mr. Hyams; Mr. Wells, one of the largest 
manufacturers in the United States; Mr. Warren, the 
Featherbone man and others. I simply mention these names 
to show the character of the men in.the business of uplift- 
ing our boys and girls of our city. It seems that these men 
have given their time and money to engage in the moral 
uplift of our future citizens, and I move that we; the men 
who have met in a commercial convention, extend to them 
some encouragement in the way of a resolution, and I move 
that we extend to these men our thanks for the attention 
they are giving that our boys and girls may be of greater 
assistance in promoting the welfare of this United States. 

J. A. Freeman—It gives me great pleasure to second the 
motion and to record the particular interest we have in work 
of that kind. I will also relate a little incident in coming 
across the prairie. In the seat in front of me was a very 
handsome lady, and I had to look over every once in a while. 
A gentleman in front of me engaged in conversation with 
this lady. She was going to Houston, Tex., and naturally 
I had some questions to ask. I asked her if she knew our 
president, and she said yes. I never knew the value of an 
epitaph and it occurred to me that I would want that one 
written on my headstone. She said yes: that she knew 
him; he was known as “The Golden Rule Man cf Texas.” 


Committee Appointments. 


Mr. Long’s motion was carried, following which com- 
mittees as follows were announced: 


Advertising—J. B. White, S. J. 
Johnson, S. H. Fullerton, I. H. 
Benway, John L. Kaul. 

Constitution and By-Laws-——H. H. Foster, C. E. 
Woodhead, I. R. Gilchrist, John L. Kaul. 


Carpenter, H. H. 
Fetty, Hoxie 


Foster, C. D. 
Thompson, O. I. 


Slagle, Ben §. 


Best Methods of Selling Lumber—I. H. Fetty, J. H. Eddy, 
O. O. Axley. 
Adjournment was then effected until 10 o’clock 


Wednesday morning. 


insure a good and orderly camp and mill town. We have 
found that furnishing good school accommodations at 
both the woods and mills, even to the extent of providing 
buildings and proper equipment, will insure the best of 
help by attracting the better class of labor with their 
families, and in the end will pay large returns in the way 
of loyalty and better work by the employees. 

The logging equipment should be in keeping with the 
conditions; considering, of course, the size of the plant. 
We have found that heavy logging mules, with enough 
cattle to log the boggy places, together with the neces- 
sary bummers, wagons and carts give us good results. 
Where the surface of the country will permit and where 
the timber is heavy, using steam skidders is the prefer- 
able way of skidding logs to the tracks; but we are at 
present successfully logging one of our mills under the 
cooperative or contract system. Our company furnishes 
the necessary teams, equipment and feed. We give to 
each foreman from four to six teams, depending on his 
ability for obtaining results. We then make a contract 
with each of these contractors for the hauling of the logs 
to the track and when completed, one-half is credited to 
our company for our teams, feed and supplies and the 
other half to the contractor and his labor. This plan 
has worked out very successfully for us, as the measure 
of credit due each contractor and his labor is based 
entirely on the amount of work done. It is, of course, 
the duty of the woods superintendent to watch carefully 
these operations’ to see that the teams are not over- 
worked. We believe that we have succeeded in getting 
a lower average cost per thousand by this method than 
could have been done by the usual method of working 
company teams with day labor. 


Timber Cut By Contract. 
The timber cutting should be done by contract by the 









thousand under a competent foreman, who could also 
scale the logs should the operations be too small for 
employing a scaler. We require our log sawyers, or so 
called ‘‘flat heads,’’ to cut the stump not less than 16 
inches, or a height equal to the diameter of the tree, 
with a maximum height of 24 inches. The height of the 
stump is usually a question which causes no end of 
trouble between the foremen and the log sawyers; but 
if this rule is insisted on from the beginning, it can 
usuaily be enforced. 


The present prices of lumber demand the closest cutting 


pond, competition in yellow pine has forced the millmaz 
in the past, to run the logs through the Sawmill at the 
lowest possible cost; and this hurry up arrangement has 


caused the mill operator not always to observe the best 
methods of sawing the log to get the greatest amount o 
upper grades; but the increased cost of stumpage has 
caused most operators to install band, gang, or resaws 
for the sawmill equipment. This competition has en- 
couraged the building, in some cases, of very expensive 
mills for the purpose of attempting to save a few cents 
a thousand feet over their neighbors; but when the de- 


preciation and increased repair expense is considered 
they have not always been successful. In my opinion, 
mill employing more than two bands and a under 


gang 





one roof, or the substitution of the resaw for the gang 
has not always proved an economical mill for low average 
cost. A band and a gang or resaw, or a two-band mill 
has usually proved to be the ideal equipment for econom- 
ically sawing yellow pine; but when a larger capacity 
needed, two bands and a gang or resaw gives very satis 
factory results. A one-band mill operating at a plant 
in connection with another mill will usually show a lowe 
cost per thousand than the larger mills; but a one-band 
mill can not always show a low average cost if a larger 
mill does not share a part of the administrative and othe 
general expenses. 

The cutting of logs down to 8 inches in t woods 
necessarily gives the sawmill an assortment of logs from 
clear to No. 38, or even No. 4 common, but the constant 
hammering down of the cost of operation does not e) 
courage the foremen and sawyer always to use the best 
judgment in the turning of the logs to get the highest 
grades. In times past when yellow pine stumpage was 
of little value, the upper grades did not. command 
proper range of prices and the importance of getting all 
the uppers and edge grain possible was not always 
brought forcibly to the attention of the millman; but, 
on the other hand, the foreman was urged to get the logs 
through the sawmill at the lowest possible cost, regard- 


less of grades. While today these conditions have greatly 


improved, largely because of the advance in the price 
of stumpage and a wider range of prices between the 
upper and lower grades, yet there are many improvements 
to be made in most of the southern mills. 
Reduced Capacity Necessary to Economize. 
The proper turning of the log would necessarily meat 
greatly reduced capacities for a majority of the mills 
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but during these days of overproduction it would cer- 
tainly be highly desirable, if generally practiced. The 
price per thousand received for the lumber should be 
considered in connection with the cost to properly ascer- 
tain whether the best results are being obtained. Where 
the sales department is separate from the mill operations, 
the closest possible cooperation should be had in order to 
bring about these results. The edging of the lumber 
should be carefully watched to secure a large percentage 
of edge grain, and as wide boards as the log will permit 
in the upper grades, after removing the vertical strips. 

The trimming of the lumber is very important in con- 
nection with its proper manufacture, as a retailer always 
prefers well trimmed lumber. The importance of trim- 
ming has not always been given the -attention that it 
should; and the crowding of too much lumber over one 
trimmer sometimes gives yellow pine, even in some of 
the larger mills, a bad appearance. 

Dipping to Prevent Sap Stain. 

It has been found that after the lumber reaches the 
sorting room it should, before being stacked on the yard, 
be dipped in a solution of bi-carbonate of soda with say 
20 pounds of soda to each 50 gallons of water during the 
winter and increased to 25 pounds for the summer months 
to prevent stain. The lumber to go to the dry kilns can 
be taken from the sorting room before reaching the soda 
tank, or it may pass over the tank and beyond to the dry 
kilns, which are very necessary for every up-to-date 
sawmill. 

A great many papers have been written on the subject 
“The Best System for Kiln Drying Lumber,’ some claim- 
ing that lumber can be dried in 24 hours; but we have 
never found it practicable to dry a full kiln of lumber in 
less than 60 to 72 hours. Not to exceed 50 to 60 per cent 
of the mill cut should go through the dry kiln, as there 
is too great a reduction in grades in kiln drying No. 2 
and No. 3 commons; but we believe in the prompt han- 
dling of all orders and kiln dry shortages in order to 
insure prompt shipments. These shortages should be kiln 
dried rather than to be loaded green. This not only saves 
freight, but will insure shipping the customer the second 
time, as the green lumber will blue en route and will 
not only lose you the freight, but probably the customer 
as well, because of his receiving badly stained stock. 
Too great care can not be exercised in regard to this, not 
only as an economy to the shipper, but also in pleasing the 
customer and thereby encouraging a greater demand for 
our wood. 

A great number of mechanical devices for the handling 
of lumber from the mill to the dry kilns, sheds and planer 
can usually be employed at quite a saving over the old 
method; but owing to the greater distance from the mill 
to the yard, the more expensive devices have not always 
proved to be as great labor savers as was estimated 
before their installation. Each year’s depreciation should 
be added to the operating expense as well as the cost 
of maintenance of these mechanical devices, and a rea- 
sonable per cent for the money invested, before a fair 
comparison can be made between the new and old 
methods of handling lumber. The necessary power, usu- 
ally to come from the sawmill, is an item not to be over- 
looked in this direction. 

The late developments in the utilization of the wood 
wastes which are now being installed in one or two of 
the large plants, and also the construction of one or two 
plants for the manufacture of wood fiber board and wrap- 
ping paper may prove to be the source of an _ income 
sufficient to warrant the saving of all the byproducts of 
the mill instead of their being consumed in the refuse 
burner or slab pile. 

Suitable sheds should be constructed for the storing 
of all lumber after it has passed through the dry kilns 
and the planing mill. : 

Marked improvements have been made in planing mill 
machinery in the last few years; and great reductions in 
expense can be effected by operating fast feed machines; 
in fact, we have been able to greatly reduce the expense 
per thousand feet as well as the raising of the grades 
in a large per cent of the lumber manufactured; and we 
do not believe that any up-to-date mill can be without 
at least a few of these machines. 

The handling of the lumber from the mill to the car 
demands the closest supérvision in its manufacture and 
grading and requires almost constant attention by the 
various foremen and their assistants to insure the lowest 
possible cost to the mill company and to have the product 
reach the customer properly manufactured and graded. 

Mr. Thompson—This paper is open for discussion and 
if there are any questions to ask Mr. Slagle now is the 
time. There are probably some points in Mr. Slagle’s 
paper that some of you might be interested in. I know 
that last year we had scme trouble in first starting out 
and found that each paper brought out some very impor- 
tant points for discussion. I would like to hear from you 
at the present time. 

Mr. Loranger—I would like to know from Mr. Slagle 
what proportion of saving he has met with by his present 
method of logging to the track as compared with his 
former method. He didn’t say what his former method 
was, but what was the percentage of the saving in cost 
f logging from the tree to the track? 

Mr. Slagles-As near as we can estimate it I believe 
it was 20 cents a thousand under the plan TE spoke about 
today, for the reason that the men were interested in 
getting the logs to the track at the least possible cost. 
Whatever they saved they were interested in to the ex- 
tent of one-half the saving, and as near as we can esti- 
mate it it is about 20 cents a thousand. 


Best Methods of Selling Lumber. 


Mr. Thompson—If there are no further questions we 
will proceed. Mr. C. M. MeDaris will undertake to tell 
us the best method of getting rid of our lumber. Those 
of you who are not acquainted with him can look at him 
and tell that he is a pretty good looking man. Mr. Mc- 
Daris spoke as follows: 

Instead of discussing the strong and weak points of 
making a specific sale, or of the efficiency or inefficiency 
of the sales managers in charge of the merchandising 
end of our industry, I desire to discourse upon the 
“Best Methods of Selling Lumber’ and by “Best Meth- 
ods’’ I mean, How can we realize most for our product 
under all circumstances? 

I would like to point out as the ideal merchandising 
condition an absolute absence of competition, but realiz- 
ing as I do the impossibility of a realization of this 
ideal condition, then I would say that next to the ideal 
condition, give me intelligent competition. 3v intelligent 
competition I mean the direction of salesmen and sales 
methods by well-informed authority which at all times 
considers market conditions, studies the wants of the 
consumers and keeps abreast of the times by knowing 
the conditions of stocks, both in the hands of the pro- 
ducers and the consumers as well, and is thus enabled 
in a measure at least to anticipate the tendencies of the 
market for the immediate future. 

I submit that these, and a great many other essentials, 
cannot be obtained by the men handling the sales of 
small manufacturers for the reason that his total pro- 
duction is not of sufficient proportions to justify covering 
the entire field, and it is with the sales departments of 
these smaller manufacturers that we often find the 
commission man a large and potent factor in making 
the price, not only “or the concern whose product he 
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sells, but in doing that he also establishes the price 
for competing concerns. This would seem to indicate 
that the product of any plant can best be marketed, ow- 
ing to the great many kinds and grades of lumber manu- 
factured by every plant, only by covering almost the 
entire yellow pine consuming territory, thus reaching 
the proper market in which to sell every grade and 
kind of lumber. 


How to Obtain Best Results. 

Viewing this matter from a purely economic stand- 
point, it would appear that only by recognizing and estab- 
lishing a community of interest among the manufacturers 
whose production is limited can the best results be 
obtained. This could be done, in my judgment, by es- 
tablishifig sales offices through which ten or a dozen 
mills can market their product on an equitable basis 
and to all parts of the country, because the aggregate 
volume of these mills enables the sales office to send 
sales representatives into all of the consuming terri- 
tory, thus enabling each grade and kind of lumber to 
seek the market where it will command the highest 
possible price. ; 

These sales offices could be owned by the manufac- 
turers whose product they handle, thereby insuring to 
the manufacturer proper participation in any possible 
profits which may inure from the sale of his lumber 
both as to any higher price which he may be able to 
secure and also from any monies which may be earned 
by the selling office in the form of profits for dividend 
purposes. 

From a number of years’ experience in the merchan- 
dising in our community. I have been able to observe 
a great many things which, in my judgment, are operat- 
ing against the economical handling of our product. For 
instance, it is not infrequent to see as many as six or 
eight salesmen calling the same day on the small one- 
or two-yard town buyers. These men often represent 
mills located geographically in the same neighborhood— 
mills whose product is about equal as to grade and 
manufacture, and whose product could be harmoniously 
handled through one selling office and the expenses of 
these varied salesmen, in excess of one, could be con- 
verted into the ‘Profits for Distribution’? account; and 
another feature which might be considered in this con- 
nection is the element of competition which might be 
less vicious with five of the six salesmen eliminated. 

The salesman for the one mill often finds his stocks 
broken on a great many items and he is forced to pass 
up a great many orders which he could doubtless have 
accepted had he represented ten mills instead of one, as 
it seldom happens that all of the mills are short on the 
same thing at the same time. This, however, only goes 
to make up the higher cost of selling on the unit, or 
independent plan. 

Car Material Trade. 


Another matter which appeals to me as an argument 


very best and ablest lumber merchants to handle the 
merchandising end of your industry; that by the em- 
ployment only of high-class merchants in the sales de- 
partments you establish intelligent competition and in- 
sure yourselves for your product at all times the highest 
price that the market conditions will justify or permit, 
which, in my judgment, constitutes the ‘“‘Best Method of 
Selling Lumber.” 


Mr. Thompson—Mr. MecDaris’ paper is now open for 
discussion. Mr. Maxwell is here and would like to ex- 
tend an invitation at this time to this body of members. 
He will tell you what it is about and I have told him 
that we would give him three minutes. 


A Timely Talk. 
Mr. Maxwell said: 


I will stand and speak with my watch in my hand so that 
I won't overrun my time. In behalf of the New Orleans 
Board of Control of the National Drainage Conference, who 
are represented here this morning by their secretary, I desire 
to extend a most cordial invitation to every gentleman here 
to attend that conference from the tenth to the thirteenth 
of April, and I want to say to you that it is the earnest 
desire of the Board of Control to enlist the active and 
earnest support of every business man in the United States 
in promoting the success of that congress; for the reason 
that you are manufacturers and there is nothing that will 
promote the markets for the production of your manufac- 
tures more than the success of the great National Drainage 
movement which is being promoted. The plans of the 
Drainage Congress are not confined to any one phase of the 
drainage or reclamation project, but the plan is to bring 
about a complete cooperation and coordination between the 
National Government, the States and the local drainage 
districts. Now, I want to say this to you in the last minute 
I have: In the entire United States there are 75,000,000 
acres of land that can be reclaimed by drainage; situated in 
41 States, and if you have kept in touch with the enormous 
development of the market for lumber that has been created 
by reclamation by irrigation of 10,000,000 acres in the arid 
regions, you have some idea of what the reclamation of 
75,000,000 acres would mean, and when I tell you that in 
this one State of Louisiana you can reclaim 10,000,000 acres 
and that if that land were reclaimed it would produce every 
year more than twice the total output of the entire world, 
you have some conception of the subject of drainage and 
land reclamation; and when I say that in this one State you 
can put the countries of Belgium, Denmark and Sweden with 
their 16,000,000 people and have ten square miles left it 
will give you some idea of the importance of drainage. Now, 
if I have interested you for three minutes and given you 
some important facts, I want to assure you that if you will 
come in April and stay three days you will get just as 
important facts as you have in the three minutes for which 
I thank you. 
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in favor of the selling office is the trade in car ma- 
terial. Every salesman realizes the value of a per- 
sonal acquaintance in selling lumber. This is as true 
in selling to purchasing agents for railroads and car 
companies as it is with the yard trade. This acquaint- 
ance can only be established by frequent visits on the 
part of the salesman. The salesman can only visit 
the purchasing agent gracefully when he has some- 
thing to sell. The average amount of car siding, lin- 
ing and roofing as produced by one mill would not neces- 
sitate many or frequent visits to the purchasing agent, 
at least not with any degree of economy in the sell- 
ing department of his business. But, assemble ten 
or more of these mills into one_ selling organization 
and you at once establish a dignified source of supply 
with sufficient material to offer to cause the purchas- 
ing agent to take notice of you. He recognizes here a 
source of supply where he can turn for his requirements 
in such amounts as to justify the top of the market 
as to price. These buyers of large quantities of this 
class of material prefer to place their orders in large 
lots, thus simplifying, in a measure, the details of 
the transaction and unifying the policies of the par- 
ties at interest. 

Another feature which seems to me to argue for the 
establishing of these selling offices is the advertising or 
publicity feature. A number of mills, whose interests 
become amalgamated in one selling office, can, at a 
nominal cost to each, advertise their business and 
take proper rank with the trade, whereas, acting singly, 
these various mills would find the cost of a vigorous and 
effective advertising campaign exceedingly heavy and out 
of proportion, 

Too Many Salesmen. 


3ut to sum up this matter and to conclude, I submit 
the following: ‘That for lack of cooperation and amalga- 
mation in the merchandising of our products we are 
employing ten times the number of salesmen to sell 
our proluct than would be necessary if the manufac- 
turers could group their products into say ten mills 
to one selling office; that they could lose none of their 
identity or independence by the process, as these selling 
offices could be owned by the mills whose product they 
handle; that competition would be less vicious with nine 
of every ten salesmen eliminated; that the mills would 
realize more money for their lumber because of the 
stronger canvass for the business under the increased 
volume and lessened competition; that because of the 
larger aggregate of supply under the amalgamation of 
interests you would be able to reach and hold a class 
of trade which otherwise you could not afford even to 
eall on; that you could afford, under this arrangement, 
to employ at a nominal cost to each mill at interest the 
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A New Modern Factor in Modern Industry. 


Mr. Thompson—lI feel that the next address will be the 
most interesting that we have ever had at any of our 
lumber meetings. It will not deal directly with the 
lumbering of yellow pine or its product, but it will deal 
with something that we have an interest in in the produc- 
ing of that lumber and in extending an invitation to 
Mr. Towson, of New York, to address us at this time I 
think that we were very fortunate in having an oppor- 
tunity to get Mr. Towson, and I felt I was doing the 
lumber manufacturing business a great deal of good in 
bringing him before us. He will give us facts and figures 
I am sure that will be of interest to us, and his subject 
this morning will be ‘‘A New Factor in Modern In- 
dustry.’’ Mr. Towsom spoke as follows: 


In speaking of a new factor I may first mention an 
old fact, one that is as old as the wage system; namely, 
that whatever affects the efficiency of the employed 
affects the life of the worker himself, the success of the 
industry to which he is related and the progress of society 
of which he is a part. With these three relationships 
of the worker in mind, I submit some observations upon 
the value of a new efficiency producing force in industry 
—the modern Young Men’s Christian Association. And 1 
desire to relate those observations to the lumber industry 
—especially to that section of it represented by this 
gathering. 


Production. 


Wherever there is continuous progress new standards 
continually arise. Our industrial progress has brought 
such rapidly changing standards of organization, meth- 
ods,and machinery as to make a succession of dissolving 
views become a veritable moving picture. This rapid 
progression of organization, method and machinery has 
been directed in the main toward one objective—produc- 
tion. This has been the measure of success. The test of 
ability of manager, superintendent, foreman and work- 
man has been output. It is this that enabled us to pro- 
duce $2 in industry last year for every dollar from agri- 
culture. Of course, this has meant pressure; every man 
in a responsible place in industry has felt it, and the 
workers have felt it, too. The steel industry has always 
afforded a striking illustration of both output and pres- 
sure, and Andrew Carnegie was a good illustrator. He 
was a master of production and he was also the prince 
of high pressure. When a manager telephoned that he 
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had beaten all records in making steel, Carnegie replied, 
“Why not do it every week?” 


Efficiency in Production. 

A striking fact of industry today, however, is that it 
is taking on a larger objective; it must have not only 
production, but efficiency in production. This, as I un- 
derstand it, means the largest possible output with the 
smallest possible waste of time, material or energy. Mr. 
Carnegie testified in Washington a few days ago that he 
would not do business today exactly as he used to. I 
believe that the changes he would make would include 
less pressure and greater attention to the avoidance of 
waste, especially human waste. 


Saving Material. 

It is not enough today that a ton of coal be marketed, 
but organization, machinery and method must be ad- 
justed so as to market that ton of coal with the least 
possible loss of time, material and energy. It will not do 
in the future to destroy a ton of coal for every one mar- 
keted, as is being done today in some fields. You lum- 
bermen are no longer content with increasing the pro- 
duction of lumber. You are giving much attention to 
conservation. You are having regard to the material 
wastes by fire, by neglect and by unskillful handling; and 
then after you have done your best in felling the trees 
and sawing the timber scientifically, you still must con- 
sider reforestration for the sake of the future. 


Saving Time. 

And industry is guarding the time element more care- 
fully than ever. Every time consuming feature that can 
be dispensed with is quickly cut off. There must be no 
lost motion. Mr. Frederick W. Taylor illustrated this 
when he got men at the Bethlehem steel mills to handle 
47% tons of pig iron a day who had been handling only 
12% tons, 

Saving Energy. 


Industry has also felt, though not so keenly, the neces- 
sity for avoiding the waste of energy. How skillful we 
have become in wresting the heat units from escaping 
smoke, steam and sawdust. Over in Copper Hill, Tenn., 
they are taking the gas that used to spread over the hills 
and valleys, destroying foliage, and converting it into 
sulphuric acid. When I was there the other day I got the 
impression that the by-product was more in demand than 
the copper metal. 

Great genius is shown in conserving material resources, 
but how about the human element in industry? 


The Human Factor. 


This new and large standard of efficiency in production 
applies with increasing force to the human factor in in- 
dustry as well as to the organization, machinery and 
method. Efficiency in production that secures the maxi- 
mum output with the minimum waste of life, limb or 
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acity is pressing for consideration. Conservation con- 
por east ane conferences have become the order of the 
day, but attention has been principally directed toward 
the conservation of material resources. And yet human 
conservation is by far the most important aspect of the 
theme whether considered oa the standpoint of the 
, the industry or society. Wnts eye 
i here that the Young Men’s Christian Association 
offers service. The modern Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation in an industrial community represents the em- 
ployer, the employee and society, and its results include 
the two great factors that go to make human efficiency: 
Avoidance of waste and the development of creative 
yer. - 

emecaune of this I feel justified in referring to the Young 
Men’s Christian Association as an efficiency producing 
agency. ‘ 

. . Character Basis of Efficiency. 

By what plan or method does the association prevezt 
vaste and develop creative power? How does it increase 
efficiency? The answer is this: The association is a 
character making force. 

Right standards of character are the best guarantee 
against waste of human energy and the basis of the 
highest creative power. It is not necessary to argue this 
here, for to those who handle men it is a self-evident 
proposition. Sober, steady, intelligent workers must be 
found among men who have the right character basis, 
who follow right standards of conduct because they have 
the right character back of their conduct. This is true 
alike of individuals and companies and of nations. It is 
not an accident that the nations that are governed by 
the highest egpetene standards hold the industrial su- 
remacy of the world. 
. I ave tried to suggest three points: (1) That the mod- 
ern objective in industry should be efficiency in produc- 
tion; (2) that the human factor in_ industry is. of chief 
{mportance; (3) that permanent efficiency is dependent 
upon character. May I add to these a fourth proposition, 
namely, that there is no higher standard of character 
than that which we call ‘Christian,’ using ‘‘Christian’”’ 
in its broadest sense? I believe that because the Young 
Men’s Christian Association is a Christian character 
making force that it is having an increasing place in in- 


dustry. 
What the Y. M. C. A. Is and Does. 

It is a high-grade, low-cost Young Men’s Club; Chris- 
tian, but nonsectarian. It is an athletic association that 
does not use men to promote athletics, but uses athletics 
to develop men. It is a night school for young men who 
work by day. It is a home for men away from home. 
It helps men not only to help themselves, but to help 
the other fellow. It is a place for a man to find friends 
and to make himself a friend to the man who needs a 
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friend. It is the center of community life—a social cen- 
ter in the best sense; it ministers to the health, educa- 
tion and morals of all the people. Its fellowship, club- 
rooms, baths, dormitories, classes and all other practical 
advantages are open to men of all faiths or no faith. 
It is not an experiment, but it is the survivor of many 
experiments. While many other organizations—social, 
athletic, educational, ethical and even religious—have 
failed, this has succeeded and is now in successful opera- 
tion in over eight thousand places in North America and 
throughout the world. 

The association is specially adapted to sérve in indus- 
trial fields because (1) it is cooperative; employer and 
employee unite for mutual help. It is non-paternalistic. 
(2) It ministers to the all-round man—physical, intellec- 
tual and spiritual—and not only to the individual, but to 
the whole community. (3) It has trained leadership—the 
secretary, who is the representative of the interests of 
the employer, the employee and the community, is an es- 
sential to success. (4) It is related to a world-wide 
movement and has supervision by representatives of both 
state and international committ 


Can Be Adapted. 


The modern association in an industrial community 
has been successful regardless of the section of the coun- 
try or the type of workers. Employes welcome it re- 
gardless of creed or condition. Religious differences are 
not a bar to either membership or the use of its privi- 
leges. Men of all creeds and no creeds are enrolled 
among the half million members in the 2,100 associations 
in North America. There are more Roman Catholics in* 
the railroad department, for example, than from any 
other denomination, and in some places more than from 
all the other denominations combined. Even among the 
non-English speaking the association is working success- 
fully. It is serving the emigrants at European ports and 
at nearly every large port of entry on the Atlantic Coast. 
There are four hundred associations today rendering 
service to the foreigner from the French Canadian of 
the Northern lumber country to the Mexican Greaser of 
the Southwest. Fifteen thousand non-English speaking 
men were in our classes last year. 


Testimony From Employers. 

That the association makes its case with employers as 
well as with employees is shown from the experience of 
employers. 

President W. C. Brown, of the New York Central & 
Hudson River Railroad, has said: 

In my opinion no investment of a similar amount of moncy 
has ever paid, or can pay, so large a return as the money 
devoted to the construction and maintenance of these rail- 
road departments of the Young Men’s Christian Association, 

And presidents of the Pennsylvania Railroad, from Mr. 
George B. Roberts to Mr. James McCrea, have indorsed 
this sentiment. Of the mileage of the railroads in this 
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country, 80 per cent contribute,to the maintenance of the 
Railroad Department of the Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociations on their lines. | : 2 ; 

Judge Gary, of the United States Steel Corporation, 
has erected a $250,000 building at Gary, Ind., and says: 

I am glad to declare my belief in the advantages of hav- 
ing a Young Men’s Christian Association in an_ industrial 
community as tending greatly to the building-up of the char- 
acter of the men and therefore increasing their efficiency. 

The United States Steel Corporation supports the asso- 
ciation through subsidiary companies at Loraine, Ohio; 
McKeesport, Pa.; Ishpeming, Mich., and other points. 

The Westinghouse Air Brake Co., at Wilmerding, Pa., 
maintains a $140,000 welfare building operating as a 
Young Men’s Christian Association. The Baldwin Loco- 
motive Works, at Burnham, Pa., and the American Car 
& Foundry Co., at Berwick, Pa., are among the great 
corporations supporting the association. 

Copper. 

Some of the strongest copper mining companies have 
erected association buildings and make generous appro- 
priations for maintenance. For example, the Phelps 
Dodge Co., at Douglass and Bisbee, Ariz.; the Guggen- 
heim interests at McGill, Nev., and Kellogg, Idaho; the 
Tennessee Copper Co., at Ducktown, Tenn,, and the 
Miami Copper Co., at Miami, Ariz. ‘ 

Lewis W. Parker and Thomas F. Parker, operating six- 
teen cotton mills in South Carolina, approve the associa- 
tion in cotton mill villages after a test of seven years. 
Thomas Parker recently wrote: 

For years I have been a critical observer of the work of 
the Young Men’s Christian Association among the cotton 
mill operatives of the Carolinas. The association organiza- 
tion is thorough, its aim important and its methods effective. 
It has the inspiration and abiding strength of a broad, en- 
lightened, religious motive honestly avowed, Its leaders are 
exceptionally able and practical, and in the southern field 
using to advantage the experience of other leaders scattered 
over the United States. Many southern industrial workers in 
many callings owe their manhood and happiness to the asso- 
ciation. ; 

Coal. 


In Pennsylvania the association receives large company 
support for its work among coal miners, where it conducts 
mining schools and institutes as a part of its activities. 
The Wilkes-Barre institute had 1,500 in attendance. 
Hundreds of foreigners are in the classes in English. 
The Hillside Coal & Iron Co. and others have recently 
given $10,000 for mining work to the Pittston (Pa.) asso- 
ciation and contribute generously toward current ex- 
penses. This work has transformed the moral and social 
life of more than one mining community. The Cabin 
Creek Coal Co. support the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation at Dakota, W. Vd., and testify to its economic 


value by increasing their financial support, and the presi- 
dent says: “We are all proud of our first year’s work.” 

The United States Government pays the salaries of 13 
Young Men’s Christian Association secretaries in the 
Canal Zone, and recently has authorized the employment 
of secretaries in the reclamation camps in the West. 

Lumber. 

We have made a beginning in the lumber industry and 
now have work started in Newfoundland, New England, 
Ontario, Minnesota, Washington, Mississippi and Louisi- 
ana. The Eastman Gardiner Lumber Co., of Mississippi, 
were among the pioneers in using the association in 
lumber towns and camps of the South. It has the cordial 
indorsement of every member of the company. We are 
fortunate in receiving also their personal encouragement 
in extending this branch of the association work through- 
out the lumber industry. 7 

Right here in this state we have the extremes in size 
of the associations in lumber fields. At Bogalusa there 
is a $30,000 association building, a memorial erected by 
Frank H. Goodyear to his father, the late president of 
the Great Southern Lumber Co. The company helps to 
support the work,gand the management says that its 
benefits justify such support. At Vacherie, La., the 
Vacherie Cypress Lumber Co., have made possible an as- 
sociation in a community of 250 white population. <A 
small building is provided and a secretary gives all of 
his time to the work. General Manager Martz of this 
city has said: 

The Young Men’s Christian Association at our plant is at- 
tended regularly and its privileges enjoyed by the employees, 
some of whom ridiculed the suggestion of a Young Men's 
Christian Association when it was first mentioned. 

The superintendent on the ground also gives his cordial 
approval, and I heard the president of the company say 
in New York a few days ago that they were much grati- 
fied by the results obtained. 

Larger Use in Southern Lumber Industry. 

I welcome the privilege of appearing before this con- 
vention which represents an army of men who are trans- 
forming the forests of pine into a great annual addition to 
the National wealth. ; 

I present to you no criticism of labor conditions—that 
is not our mission; we offer not criticism, but con- 
structive service. 

I do not argue the need for improved conditions and 
an increase of efficiency among the workers of this indus- 
try, assuming that you who know the need best require 
no such argument. I do present on behaif of the indus- 
trial department of the international committee of Young 
Men’s Christian Associations and on behalf of the state 
committee, with whom we cooperate, an appeal for your 
consideration of the Young Men’s Christian Association 
plan of welfare work. 

Our plea is not for your support of the association at 
large, but for its establishment among your own men, in 
your own community, and, if desired, upon your own 
property. 

Of course, we would welcome most heartily all the help 
you might be inclined to give us in our pioneering and 
promoting work to which we must this year devote the 
time of a special lumber work secretary. 

3ut our appeal is for the adoption of this character 
making, efficiency producing agency that affords em- 
ployers a tried plan for expressing in a sane, practical 
and acceptable way their sense of responsibility for the 
best living, working and recreative condition of -his em- 
ployees—a mutually profitable plan that appeals to the 
best that there is in both employer and employee. 

We are willing to predicate this work upon its economic 
value to the industry. It always pays dividends on the 
investment. The cost includes two items—equipment and 
maintenance. The equipment may range from a $1,000 
to a $30,000 building. The maintenance includes heat, 
light and water and the secretary’s salary. With these 
guarantees by the employer we can leave the remainder 
of the Speresing expenses to be borne by the employee. 

Our plan is to visit the field and submit a report which 
will get the employer interested first—then the employees 
are consulted, and if they do not want it we go no 
further, no matter how interested the company may be. 
(I say this is the plan, but as a matter of fact we have 
never had a group of employees turn down the proposition 
for a Young Men’s Christian Association.) Success de- 
pends upon getting the interest of the men. 

When this has been done and the equipment and the 
secretary have been secured, the organization is effected 
and the work begins. You then have in relation to your 
industry a force for individual and community betterment 
that is a part of a world-wide movement and which by 
this fact takes on larger strength and permanency than 
if it were strictly local. 

The association work is unselfish; it divides between 
employer and employee the profit arising from increased 
efficiency; it gives to society the benefits of improved 
standards of life; it transmits to the men themselves the 
blessing of transformed character for time and eternity, 
and in all the success of this work it seeks to give the 
glory to God, in whose name the Young Men’s Christian 
Association serves, 

J. B. White then spoke as follows: 


I rise to suggest a vote of thanks for this admirable 
address, but I want to say that the lumbermen themselves 
recognize the importance of this feature. Those of us here 
who have attended the lumbermen’s meetings here for the 
last twenty years do know that the lumberman is prac- 
ticing better than he did twenty years ago. ‘The class of 
men who attend our conventions now compare immeasurably 
more favorably than they did twenty years ago in the lines 
that have just been mentioned by the speaker. A great 
many here are interested and helping in every way they can 
along these lines, and I believe that this talk just given us 
is going to help us not only spiritually but help us materially 
and also advance the cause of progress in the moral uplift 
throughout the lumber. camps in the United States. Now, 
the speaker referred to the conservation idea, and that is 
awakening great interest. He spoke about the fact that we 
are conserving material resources, but perhaps have you 
given as much thought to the fact of conservation of the 
moral and spiritual and vital resources of mankind? 

The Next Conservation Congress. 

I want to say for his benefit, or his information, and for 
the information of all here that that subject is going to -be 
the great central thought at the next conservation congress, 
which I hope will be.held here in New Orleans next fall. 
It is the conservation of vital resources, of which Mr. Wil- 
liam N. Welsh, of Johns Hopkins University, is the chairman, 
and the subdivision of that subject, “Vital Resources,” takes 
in this subject of food, and the chairman of that committee is 
Mr. H. N. Wiley, chief of the Bureau of Chemistry, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Then the committee on homes under the 
subdivision of this committee on “Vital Resources.” The 
chairman of that committee is Miss M. T. Scott, of Washing- 
ton, D. C. Then we have taken up “Child Life,’ which is 
another division of which Hon. Ben B. Lindsey, of Denver, 
Colo., is chairman. Then we have taken up education, and 
the chairman of this committee is C. E. Vesey, president of 
the University of Nebraska. We have on that committee - 


Dr. E. C. Craig, of New Orleans. Then we have up the 
question of cities and we have a general committee with 
Dr. W. T. Hornaday as chairman; but this great idea, this 


great central thought which is going to bring to this city if 
the congress is held here more than 3,000 delegates, will be. 
for the uplifting of humanity. The-conservation congress has 
also a committee on forests, lands and agriculture and on 
waterways; but they will not suffer, although the consid- 
eration of vital resources is going to help the cause of all 
these other subjects. Now, I wish to make a motion that 
we hereby give the speaker a vote of thanks for his 
illuminating and interesting address. 


The motion was carried. 
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king and one day he was very tired and went into a 
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the wink, but the clerk didn’t appear to understand, so 
he said, ‘‘ Now just give me a drink of soda and if you 
an put in a drop unbeknown to me I wish you would.’ 
Now that is the way we feel. Now, if you will not say 
anvthing about it so as it won’t get out, I will give 


$50 along with Mr. Long, and I think if you will let 
the secretary go around among the rest of the members 


think there will be quite a response. 


Mr. Towson—Will you let me make just one sugges- 
ion? I want to say that I am absolutely embarrassed 
yy this unexpected turn of affairs, but I think that in 
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Mr. Thompson—Gentlemen, before we proceed I would 
like to make an announcement in reference to the visiting 
ladies. Mrs. Smith and Mrs. Thompson would like to 
get all of the ladies together this afternoon so they can 
meet each other and make it more interesting, so they 
will look forward to coming here another year. They 
have notified those ladies that they knew were present, 
but there are probably some that are not stopping here 
at the Grunewald; so if you will notify the ladies and 
ask them to call at Parlor H, on the second floor, between 
4:30 and 6, they will be glad to see them. 

Mr. Smith—If anyone wishes to give me a check while 
here I will take it now, and if not, I will send out notices 
as soon as I return to St. Louis to send contributions in. 

Mr. Thompson—You can just pay Mr. Smith now or 
send checks in. We will proceed with the program. ‘The 
next subject will be ‘‘THow to Avoid Claims,’’ and I 
believe we have wisely selected the man to present this 
paper, as I believe he knows about.as much of that part 
of the game as any of the manufacturers present—J. M. 
Martin, chairman of our grade and classification com- 
mittee. Mr. Martin spoke as follows: 


How to Avoid Claims. 


[ have thought seriously on this subject, since being 
requested by President Thompson to prepare a paper on 
it, and I have not concluded that it is entirely wise to 
wholly avoid claims, as there are many reasons why 
claims should come up; some of them not legitimate from 
a manufacturer’s viewpoint, but absolutely so from the 
viewpoint of the person ‘initiating’? them. You will no- 
tice that I use the word “‘‘initiating’’ rather than ‘‘mak- 
ing,’’ because the party who starts a claim on its road 
is seldom the one who presents it to the shipper. 

Why Some Claims Are Made. 

A claim is often started by a zealous yard foreman, 
anxious to impress his employers with his zeal for the 
interest of the business, and often by an ambitious man 
under the foreman, who is anxious to bring himself 
into better notice, and is wise enough to select, as a 
ladder by which to climb into the ‘“‘limelight,’’ some- 
thing which will not cost the yard anything, but the 
record of which will carry his name and insure his 
being consulted in the further consideration of the 
subject. Or, it is started by some employee, who has 
been negligent in the care of the shipment after it has 
irrived, whereby the material has become wet, sun- 
tanned or roughly handled, split or defaced, and the 
blame can be laid on the shipper with less inconveni- 
ence than to shoulder it himself. And claims of this 
character there is no means of avoiding. It becomes a 
question of how best to deal with them, and in dealing 
with such claims, the shipper needs the honest co- 
operation of the consignee, and full answers to neces- 
sary questions the shipper may propound in his efforts 
to determine whether or not the fault is at his mill or if 
it occurred after shipment was made. 

To illustrate: We recently ordered a new set of grates 
for the furnace heating of our office, and a week later our 
colored porter asked that we demand new grates, as 
those received were ‘entirely burned out and no good,’ 
which was true so far as being burned out was con- 
cerned, but an investigation developed that the porter 
was running a “‘Pressing Club” as a side line, and would 
fill the furnace with coal, so as to be sure it would last 
until he could go to look aftér his “Pressing Club,” and 
had left the ies to pile up under the grates, so no 
cold_air could get to them, which burned them out. 
Needless to say, no claim was made, except on the por- 
ter’s time for better attention to the furnace. 

Leave No Ground for Claims. 

Now, as to how to avoid legitimate claims. The easiest 
answer is, leave no legitimate. grounds for such claims. 
It is right and proper that the customer should accept 
in any grade shipped him, the defects naturally in the 
material, and allowed by the grading rules to be put in 
that grade, but the shipper should see to it that negli- 
gent methods do not add to the natural. defects; that lum- 
ber is not black and unsightly; that in dressing it is not 
torn around knots and curly places, and that it is milled 
true to gauge; that it is loaded in or on cars so that it 
will stand the shocks and jars of transportation without 
being split or defaced. It should be loaded flat, with the 
edges of no piece lapped up on the next adjoining board, 
to be split later by the weight on the unsupported centre 
of its width, and material like base, and casing, should be 
loaded in the top of the car, and not have much weight 
piled upon it. If the surface of the load becomes uneven 
by reason of loading different thicknesses of lumber, it 
should be stripped across to give an even surface for a 
new start, with four or five strips, so too much weight 
will not come upon any strip. to mar the lumber under it. 

Be Careful of Tally. : 

Be careful of your. tally in self-defense. Lumber 
should be tallied in the car, not on the truck, because if 
tallied on the trucks, it does not always get into the 
right car; but, in tallying in the car, the tallyman can 
only count what is actually found if he tallies it: in its 
place in the car; then make each tallyman use different 
colored crayon, marking each piece of dimension boards 














or strips, and the end of each bundle of bundled stuff 
with it, counting as he marks, and keeping all cars 
checked up as fast as items or even truck loads of items 
are put in the car, so far as possible, and not interfere 
with the loading; then the tallyman can step back and 
look his work over; if he has counted anything twice, 
two marks of his color of crayon will appear on it; if he 
has not counted it, it is not marked at all, and either 
condition can be located because it is different. Then 
let the check tallyman do the same, and this method does 
away with the check tallyman taking the first tallyman’s 
count on any item, as he must mark it, and as each 
have different colored crayons, failure to count and 
mark by either will show for itself. I believe, too, 
each tallyman should have his own tally card, and that 
the tally card should never be tacked on the car, as it 
tends to make the first tally set down be accepted by 
the second tallyman if there is a difference in the count, 
and the record is not so complete. 


Grade Lumber by Rules. 

You must grade your lumber by the rules, and dress it 
to the standards provided, and the pocket rule is the 
cause of much mismanufacture, because if it is not 
held straight across the width or thickness, it will not 
measure either correctly; better take a piece of soft steel 
% inch thick by 24% inches wide and have slots milled 
into it 1% inches deep for each thickness dressed, and 
measure thicknesses with that gauge, and if it goes on 
too easily, the stuff is too thin; if it will not go on, it is 
too thick, and you can determine this when it is too 
dark to see the figures on a rule. A gauge for width 
can be made in the same way, but out of thinner ma- 
terial, and one of each such gauges shoulr hang behind 
every machine and the rule should never be used to de- 
termine thickness or width after such gauges are pro- 
vided. ° 

A good head grader is a splendid help in avoiding 
claims; be sure you have got one, and then tell him how 
you want the stuff put up, and then let him go from 
grader to grader all over the plant continuously and 
keep each one grading a uniform grade and do not let 
any one else talk on this subject except to talk to the 
head grader and the head grader talk to the other grad- 
ers; then when the Association inspector comes around 
let him and your head grader correct any errors that are 
being made. 

Advantage of Clear Record. ' 

Now, if you have done all this and have kept a clear 
record by your tallyman of whether each item was ‘“‘dry,’’ 
“medium” or “green,’’ or “rain wet’? as it went into 
the car, you are in a position to present to the customer 
your record of the shipment, and I have found that a 
resume of such a record has been the means, when con- 
secutively presented, of many claims being withdrawn, 
and, if they are not withdrawn and you wis;h to test 
the reliability of your record, ask for an association in- 
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spection to establish that your record is correct, even 
though you should allow the claim afterwards (which it 
is sometimes wise to do to show the customer, whose 
nerves may be irritated by being put in the wrong by 
your record being more closer, concise and consecutive 
than anything he is able to offer) it will help to avoid 
claims with him on future shipments. 

If you are sure your goods are right in quality, finish 
and quantity, you can with a confidence that will be im- 
pressive present your records and your proof so as to 
convince a customer that you knew of your own knowl- 
edge what was shipped, and unless he has absolute proof 
of a just claim he will not contend against you a second 
time. 

Grumbles. 

Now, finally, I do not regard claims of a certain class— 
those’ for small amounts on account of a few pieces of 
No. 1 dimension looking bad to the retailer and on that 
account claims was No. 2, because it is not as good as 
some he got from Soft, Mark & Co.—as anything but 
an indication that your grading is in a healthy condition. 
Certainly if a man was shipping for me and I never 
heard any of these little grumbly claims, I would not 
keep him as a shipper, because I would know he was 
giving more than value received, but serious claims that 
break up happy trade relations can be best avoided by 
the policy outlined above. 

The best guide to learn the actual condition of your 
shipments, as to grading and manufacture, is not the 
report of your shipping clerk, and often is not your own 
conclusions, but is the unbiased report of the association 
inspector, who visits your mill with no other interest 
than to find conditions as they actually are and to report 
them as they actually are found by him. If he is able 
to report you as 95 per cent correct on grade you will 
be able to avoid all serious claims. 


Mr. Thompson—The next paper we will have will be 
on the advantages to be derived from the Export De- 
partment of our association. Mr. Fleischel, who is to 
present this paper, has given a great deal of thought 
to this subject and I am certain we will appreciate what 
he has to tell us. 

Mr. Fieischel’s address will appear in next weck’s 
issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

Mr. Thompson—Gentlemen, the hour for adjournment 
has arrived and while we expected to get to the trade 


(Continued on Pages 70-71). 
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ANNUAL CONVENTION OF MICHIGAN RETAILERS 


Meeting Interrupted by Hotel Blaze—Many Lumbermen Lose Baggage and Other Valuables—Pro. 
ceedings of Sessions Resumed at Elks’ Lodge—Annual Banquet Abandoned. 


LANSING, Micu., Feb. 7.—The annual convention of 
the Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association was 
interrupted in a sensational manner last night when 
the celebrated Hotel Downey, one of the best known 
hostelries in the State, caught fire and was damaged 
to the extent of $400,000. Lumbermen in attendance 
at the convention lost about $10,000 in personal be- 
longings and exhibits. Luckily, despite the fact that 
the house was crowded to its capacity with lumber- 
men, there were no fatalities, all those in attendance 
having apparently been accounted for by the officers 


of the association. 
The Tuesday afternoon session of the convention 
lasted until 5:3 It was held in the assembly room 


on .the sixth floor, 
to be destroyed. 
It ‘so happened that E. E. Hartwick, of Detroit, 
president of the Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, was the first man who discovered the 
blaze. After the convention adjourned, those present 
flocked to the lobby and their rooms. Shortly after 
six o’clock, leaving a representative of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN to whom he had just delivered a telegram, 
Mr. Hartwick went to his room to prepare for the 
evening. Mr. Hartwick’s room was 618. Two other 
lumbermen met him at the elevator. Mr. Hartwick 
pressed the button and the elevator ascended. In 
telling the story he said to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: 


which was the first of the floors 


When the elevator came up, it ran a short distance past 
the floor and apparently became stuck. The boy evidently 
endeavored to start it downward and instantly there was a 
flash. The boy and I looked up at the same time and said 
there was a fire. At that time it was so small that I could 
easily have put it out with an ordinary pail of water. The 
ony immediately opened the door and leaped out, and dis- 
appeared, evidently to give the alarm. I at once rapped at 
the doors on this floor and routed out all who were in their 


rooms, got my baggage and went to the fifth floor and rapped 
at the “doors, being especially concerned about George W. 


Ilotchkiss, of the Illinois association, and Paul Lachmund, 
secretary of the Wisconsin association. Mr. Hotchkiss was 
not there but was in the lobby. I alarmed Mr. Lachmund 
and others on that floor. By that time the fire had rapidly 
progressed and I was compelled to leave that part of the 
building. My own theory is that electric wires started the 
trouble. 


Incidents of the Fire. 

George P. Sweet, of Detroit, former secretary of 
the association, had room 617, but when the fire broke 
out he was in his temporary office on the second floor. 
As soon as the alarm reached him, he picked up the 
association papers and about $1,070 of association 
money in the desk. He was compelled to carry this 
amount with him for the rest of the night. 

At the time the fire started, the lobby was thronged 
with lumbermen. It was first thought that the blaze 
would be quickly extinguished, but view from the 
outside showed the fire to be increasing rapidly. There 
was a good natured stampede to recover overcoats 
and grips from the check room, men on the fifth and 
sixth floors abandoning their baggage. 

Harry M. Jessop, of “Detroit, secretary of the Michi- 
gan Association of Traveling ‘Lumber & Sash & Door 
Salesmen, was asleep in his room on the third floor 
when the fire started. During the afternoon he had 
been taken ill and was compelled to go to his room. 
Luckily the fact was remembered by some fellow sales- 
men and he was carried out of the burning building, 
securing all his personal effects except a watch which 
was overlooked. 

All of the association papers were saved, but a large 
number of personal papers belonging to the lumber- 
men, the value of which it is difficult to estimate, 
were lost. H. R. Dunn, of Milwaukee, Wis., lost two 
grips. Fred G. Eddy, of Saginaw, Frank Tremaine, 
of Detroit, John Terrail, of Goshen, Ind., 








possible to get them oué. Among the exhibits lost 


were those of the Wiborg-Hanna Lumber Company, of 


Cincinnati, Ohio, and the Virginia & Rainy Lake 
Lumber Company, of Virginia, Minn. 


LUMBERMEN REGISTERED AT THE DOWNEY. 


The following are the lumbermen who were regis- 
tered at the Downey, all of. whom are believed to have 
escaped from the burning building: 
F¥. W. Gompher, Elkhart, Ind., the R. W. 
E. J. McErlain, South Bend, Ind., McErlain & Jackson Co. 
A. A. MacDonald, Detroit, Mich., MacDonald & Randall. 
"a Follander, Hattiesburg, Miss., Mone-Hagerty Lumber 

oO. 


Monger Co. 


Richard Viveau, Maybee, Mich., Maybee Lumber Co. 

F. 8S. Mickey, Detroit, Mich., F. S. Mickey. 

A. Reese, Chicago, Ill., Morgan Sash & Door Co. 

John Wood, Grand Rapids, Mich., Marquette Lumber Co. 

J. Verkerke, Grand Rapids, Mich., Marquette Lumber 
SO; 

Jeff B. Webb, Chicago, I11., 


Morgan Sash 
Robt. Birtling, Saginaw, 


& Door Co. 
John D. Mershon Lumber Co. 


Mich., 





E. E. HARTWICK, OF DETROIT, 
President Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ 


Albert Miller, jr., Detroit, Mich., 

P. M. Gerhart, Saginaw, Mich., 

Fred G. Eddy, Saginaw, Mich., 

V. Daugharty, Chicago, II1., 

W. B. Knapp, Coa. 

G. F. Randall, & Randall Lum- 
ber Co. 

Cc. A. Mutton, Flushing, Mich., Genesee Lumber Co. 

W. H. Prentiss, Toledo, Ohio, C. A. Mauk Lumber Co. 

E. R. Uelinger, Toledo, Ohio, C. A. Mauk Lumber Co. 


MICH.; 
Association. 


the Miller & Miller Co. 
John D. Mershon Lumber Co. 
Mershon-Eddy-Parker Co. 
the Maders Co. 
Saginaw, Mich., Mershon-Eddy-Parker 
Detroit, Mich., MacDonald 


Z. H. Nelson, Grand Rapids, Mich., Jackson & Tindle. 

R. W. Monger, Elkhart, Ind., the R. W. Monger Co. 

John F. Noud, South Haven, Mich., — a Noud Co. 

G. M. Nason, Chesening, Mich., G. M. Na 

—" S. Cree, Detroit, Mich., New prong Pottiona Cement 
10. 

Albert Peter, Kingston, Mich. “ 

J. W. Bordman, Jr., Jackson, Mich., Peninsular Portland 
Cement Co 

—— Otis, Farmington, Mich. 

Strand, Grand Rapids, Mich., Grand Rapids Lumber 


"Co. 
Paul F. Smith, Bay City, Mich., F. D. 
Edward E. Hartwick, Detroit, Mich., Hartwick Lumber Co. 
Frank H. Tremaine, Columbus, Ohio, John R. Gobey & Co. 
J. W. Myers, Chicago, Ill, Edward Hines Lumber Co. 

R. D. Bissonette, Detroit, Mich., the Huron Portland Ce- 


ment Co. 
Keister, Detroit, Mich., Huron Portland Cement Co. 
E. ae Haynes, Cadillac, Mich., Haynes Brothers Co. 
John A. Irwin, Detroit, Mich., Talbot Irwin Co. 
Frank D. Jenks, Port Huron, Mich., Port Huron Lumber Co. 
F. A, Kelley, Traverse City, Mich., Walter N. Kelley Co. 
W. F. Judd, Dowagiac, Mich., M. Judd & Sons. 


Glover Lumber Co. 


Claude W. Fil 


Transport Co. 


kK. D. Lord, La 
W. N. Wrape, 
H. Ce Kofoid, 


ir, Cleveland, Ohio, Kelleys Is 
peer, Mich., H. C.. Kofoid ILumb«s 
Bay City, ! 


Lapeer, 


Ik P. Keep, Tekonsha, Mich 

A. Blixberg, Bay City, Mich 3 
IX. Harry Mauk, Houston, ° be 
John C,. Stuart, Detroit, Mich 

W. H. Springenberg, Chicag 


lrred C, Westo 
Claude Talbot, 
A. CC. Benson, 


surance Co. 
*% A. Pollock, 





ver, Bay 


Paganetti, 





City, 4 s 
New Orleans, La, Louisian Read 
Mansfield, Ohio, 


Coldwater, Mich S. Pollo & SS 
Mt. Clemens, Mich the J 8. P 





Price, Otisville, Mich. 

3 Sturdivant, Toledo, Ohio, D. J. 

é M. Corwin, Pilchuck, Wash., Parker- 
Earl G. Post, Davison, Mich., Earl G 

f S. Kerr, Milwaukee, Wis., Rockw 
Chas. W. testrick, Detroit, Mich., Re L, 
Geo. P. Sweet, Detroii, Mich., Secreta cl 
Lumber Dealers’ Association. 
apes ace A. Ross, Detroit, Mich., Horace A. Ross 

‘arl H. Schneider, Grand Rapids, Mich., Dudl Lun 
¥. J. Roys, South Bend, Ind., Fullerton-Powel! Lumbe1 
C. H. Weeden, Columbus, Ohio, W. M. Ritter Lumber ¢ 
Frank M. Millis, Pontiac, Mich. 
} L. Davidson, New York, N. Y., Standard Paint ¢ 


Clayton 
ber Co. 


Thomas, 


L. Witters, 


. Trowern, 
ciation of Cé 
Cc. Bi: 


Co. 
W..f. 
Douglas Malloc 
R. X. 
Irwin 
Ea. 4 
| OR 2 
A. S. 
M. J. 
John J. 
Will A, 
Rk. A. Boone, 
Cc. D. Burrett, 
Robert Brown, 
C. W. Beck, 
E. E. 
George B. 
Frank R. 
ata eee 
Ss Bic 
J. &. 


3riggs, 


Downey, 


Cavin, 


Sutton, 


E. Newkirk, 


{, R. Dunn, Milwaukee, 


R. 

I 

F. R. Cutting, 

Ww. E. 
rthur Kraft, 

it L. 

A. A, Carson, 

Paul G. Taylor, 

F. W. 


Charles R. Du 


George Eddy, C 


EH. ¢. 
Woo. 
J. D. Elliot, 
C. G. Powell, 
Lumber Co. 
Will 
Harry 
EK. B. 
ye = 
Manufacturin 
%. C. Fuller, 
Earl D. Love, 
Richard Klemy 


Gerber, 
Gorin, ¢ 


Curtis Ramsby, 


Geo. M. 


Shingle Co. 

+ a... word, © 
Py a. 
BD. -C, 
E. M. 
Ea 


Gordon, 
Thickstu 
Lindsley, 


i Pabst, Ch 
Mattison, 





J. C. Schofield, of Detroit, C. D. Burritt, 
of Cadillac, Charles Duggan, of Detroit, 
Allen A. Smith, of Toledo, Ohio, E. D. 
Love, of Flushing, C. A. Pollock, of Cold- 
water, and Miss Grace Corwin, of Detroit, 
lost all their baggage. L. B,. Huddleston, 
of Grand Rapids, lost all his personal ef- 
fects, C. G. Powell, of South Bend, Ind., 
lost his grip, Earl G. Post, of Davison, 
lost baggage and overcoat, Albert Peter, 
of Kingston, lost his coat and grip, R. A. 
Boone, of Toledo, Ohio, lost his overcoat, 
Alexander Wallace, of St. Joseph, lost his 
overcoat and baggage, C. W. Restrick, of 
Detroit, lost an overcoat, and Z. H. Neison 
his coat and grip. These were the losses 
first reported. Others developed later. 


Miss Grace Corwin, the lumberwoman, 
of Detroit, who was in attendance at the 
convention, occupied room 604. She was 
in the lobby at the time the fire broke out 
and was unable to save anything from the 
room. Her loss was about $150. 


George W. Hotchkiss, of Chicago, lost 
his overcoat. Allen A. Smith, of Toledo, 
Ohio, lost $100 worth of belongings. S. 
W. Atwood suffered a loss of $150. 
A number of exhibits were destroyed. 


























These were on the sixth floor near 
the convention hall and it was im- 


HOTEL DOWNEY AFTER THE FIRE. 


Gibson, 
Jenks, Detroit, 
Mead, Grayling, 
3. Huddleson, 
Shaw, De 


. Manning, 
D. Summers, 


Black, T 
J. Vermenle 
Trowbridge, 
tey nolds, 
Vivian, Detroit, 
Andres, Winchester, 
Earl, De 
Lansing, 
- Hanson, Bellevue, 


Hawkins, 
Comer 


Toledo, 
Monroe, 
Beck, Monroe, Mic a C.F. 
King, 
Rand: 


Conroy, Chicago, I1l., 
Battle 
Andres, Winchester, 


Duttweiler, Toledo, 


Schneider, 
Edwards, 
Minneapolis, 
South 


Burns, Fremont, 
Irish, Gr 
Hastings, 
Gottshall, 
Co. 

. Gregg, Grand Rapids, Mich., H. M 
Grand Rapids, 


Blackbur n, 


Ludington, Mich., the Stearns Sa 
Mich., 
Mich., 
Seattle, Ws 
troit, Mich., ig R 
Grand Rapids, urn : 
Grand Rapids, Mic h., the Stearns ¢ 
Grand Ledge, Mich. 
Toledo, Ohio, the Toledo Pulp Plast« Cc 
oledo, Ohio, the Toledo Pulp Plaster C 
n, Toledo, Ohio, the Toledo Pulp Plas 
Detroit, Mich., F. ©. Trowbridge 
Toronto, Canada, the Retail Merc} 
anada, 
Detroit, 


Henry §S 








Mich., Advance Lumber & Sh 
Mich., Advance a r 
h, Chicago, Ill., AMERICA 
Idaho, Craig 
Mich., Curtis & 
Mich., the Briggs ) 

Mich., the Burt Portiand Cement ¢ 
East Walpole,. Wash., F. W. Bird & So: 
East Walpole, Wash., F. W. Bird & Sor 
ford, Detroit, Mich., Detroit Lumber C 
Sturgis, Mich., Will A. Cavin. 

Ohio, F. ms Duttweiler Lumber (¢ 
Cadillac, Mich., Cadillac Lumber Co. 
Detroit, Mich., ‘Robert Brown Lumber C 
Mich., C. 3eck & Son Co 

Beck & Son. 

Mich., Bradley, Miller & ¢ 
Mich., Bradley, Miller & C 


LUMBE EMA 
Mountain Lur 





troit, 





Bay City, 
all, Bay City, 
Detroit, Mich. 


Cluton, Ruston, La. 
Kinney, T 


oledo, Ohio, the 


Milwaukee, Wis., 


Collier-Barne 
Cream City 
Wis., Cream City 

Mich. 

Curtis Door & 

Creek, Mich., Rathbun & Kra 

Idaho, Craig Mountain Lum 

Wausau, Wis., Curtis & Yale Co 
Port Huron, Mich., Center Lumber 

Ohio, F. W. Duttweiler Lumber Co 

ggan, Detroit, Mich. 

hicago, I1ll., United Autographic Register ¢ 
Grand Rapids, Mich., Emery & Schneider 

Muskegon, Mich., Edwards Lumbs« ; 
Minn., the Empire Li 
Ind., Fullerton-Powell 





Sash ‘ 
Lapeer, 


Sash Co 








Bend, Hardwood 
Mich., Fremont Lumber & Fuel Co 
Fremont, Mich., Fremont Lumber & Fuel C 
thicago, Ill., E. B. Gorin 
and Rapids, Mich., Fuller & Rit Lumber & 
g Co. 
Mich.,. R.. C. 
Flushing, Mich 
ell, Flint, Mich., 
Detroit, Mich., 
Muskegon, 


Fuller & C 


Flint Lumber ) 
Thomas Forman C 


Mich., W. J. Brinen Lum- 


Reynolds Asphalt 


Ishkosh, Wis., Gould 
Mich. 
Mich., 
Mich., 


Chicago, Ill 


Manufacturing Co 
n, Dowagiac, 


Thickstun & Lindsley. 
Dowagiac, l 


Thickstun & 
Universal Portla 








icago, Ill., Universal 
Chicago, Ill., Universal Portland Cen 

G. W. Atwood,. Virginia, Minn., Vir 
Rainey Lake Co. 

J. J. Willard, Cincinnati, 


Portland Cement ( 


Ohio, the Wil & 
Hay, 
Hanna Co. 
P. Wiborg. 
Hanna Co. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, the Wi 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Wibors 


H. A. Websier, Eaton Rapids, Mic} H 
Webster & Sons. 

Wm. D. Hood, Bay City, Mich., Wolve 
Lumber Co, 

Alex J. Wallace, St. Joseph, Mich., John W 
lace Sons & Co, 

Hugh L. Williams, Grayling, Mich., R. Hi: 
son & Sons. 
. E. Cobeau, Coldwater, Mich., W 
Portland Cement Co. 

Paul, Lachmund, Milwaukee, Wis., Wisconsi 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association. 

Geo. W. Hotchkiss, Chicago, Ill., Wisconsi: 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association. 


A large number of other lumbermen who 
were not registered at the hotel, or 
registration there could not be learned on 
account of the fire, suffered small 
in articles that had been checked. 

Needless to say the minds of the lum 
bermen Tuesday evening were largely con 
cerned with personal losses, but there 
a warm sentiment of thankfulness that 
the fire had occurred in the evening. Had 
it happened during the night there mig! 
have been a terrible catastrophe, as 
hotel was crowded to its utmost capacity, 


whose 


losses 


Was 





many of the lumbermen being crowded 
three or four into a_ room. The 
sixth floor burned very rapidly and the 
building was also quickly filled with 
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smoke. The fourth, fifth and sixth floors were de- 
stroyed, but the walls remain standing. 

The fire had but little more than gotten under head- 
way when Lansing Lodge 196, B. P. O. Elks, threw 
open its doors and endeavored to secure sleeping quar- 
ters for those needing them. Many of the lumbermen 
left the city on evening trains, the other hotels were 
crowded and many visitors were taken into the homes 
of Lansing people. 

Banquet Abandoned. 

The banquet of the Michigan Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association, which was to have been held at 9 
o’eleck at the Downey, was given up. Already 150 
tickets had been sold for the affair. Subsequently 
this money was turned over to the state association 
for use in its work. 

The Rikerd Lumber Company and the Longstreet 
Lumber Company, of Lansing, had arranged a theater 
party at the Bijou for the lumbermen after the ban- 
quet and most of the visitors attended and enjoyed 
their hospitality. 

It was a thrilling night for the lumbermen. A third 
of the population of the city watched the fire in their 
company. The local battery of artillery was called 
out to restrain the crowd from getting into the zone of 
danger. When the fire was apparently becoming be- 
yond control and there was danger that other buildings 
might be involved, help was summoned from Grand 
Rapids and Jackson. 

For fifty years the Hotel Downey had been the ren- 
dezvous not only of lumbermen but particularly of 
men prominent in Michigan politics. Governors had 
made it their home. It had another historic signifi- 
eance. It was built in 1866 by Col. Fayette Baker with 
a part of the government reward he received for the 
capture of John Wilkes Booth, assassin of Abraham 
Lincoln. Five years ago the Downeys spent $250,000 
in adding and furnishing the stories of the building 
just destroyed. The owners say they have not deter- 
mined whether to rebuild. 


TUESDAY MORNING. 


The Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association had 
a good report to make when it opened its twenty-third 
Annual Convention Tuesday morning. Like several others 
of the retail associations the year 1911 showed an increase 
in membership and a considerable balance in the treasury 
despite the Federal and newspaper attacks that had been 
made upon such organizations and their officers. 


Address of Welcome. 

The auditorium of the Hotel Downey was filled with 
as representative an organization of lumbermen as ever 
convened in any State when President E. E. Hartwick, 
of Detroit, called the session to order at 10 a.m. The 
association was formally weleomed by J. H. Moores, of 
Lansing, who said: 


I am glad of this opportunity to welcome you to our 
city: we call it ‘Larger—Livelier—Lovelier Lansing. 
We hope before you leave us this time that you will agree 
with us that we are larger, livelier, lovelier than when you 
were last here, and we hope that your further acquaintance 
with us will induce you to come again, which we trust will 
be soon; and I assure you, and all good citizens of Lansing 
—and they are all good—will back me up, when I tell you 
that even though your next coming be but a few weeks, a 
couple of months, or at most a year, from this time, you 
will even then find us larger, livelier and lovelier than now. 
We now claim only 35,000 people but will have 50,000 in 
five years’ time. Don’t forget it. 

Gentlemen—you look mighty good to me; I see no culls 
—hbut all are fine common-selects and uppers—all merchant- 
able and free from shakes. Mr. Rikerd in asking me to 
welcome you to our city said I was the oldest lumberman 
in the city; I am afraid he judged me by want of hair only, 
as personally I never retailed much lumber, my forte in 
Michigan having been buying the standing timber and cut- 
ting it into logs, manufacturing it at Muskegon mostly, and 
selling it to Chicago dealers, the man at that end of the 





course making all the money. In Mississippi I handled 
standing timber only; I could, however, tell some of those 
younger men of trips to Greenville, Belding and Saginaw, 


back in the eighties, and buying dry white pine 12-inch 
boards, red knots not over 114 inches, at $9 on cars; fine 
common at $12, and selects at $15. Now, keep your seats, 
gentlemen; there is none now. 


No Trust and No Argument. 

There is one thing peculiar about our four yards that I 
wish to explain; there is no trust, no combination, no agree- 
ment as to prices; but A bids you on a bill $475 and B 
bids $500 with 5 per cent off for cash. Now you can see 
plainly they are giving us the goods straight, and I think, 
from the size of the dividend check I received the other 
day, that they must be selling the lumber at cost to the 
consumer. 

Now I know you will all agree with me that the lumber- 
men of Lansing are all on the square; you will find them 
a jolly lot of royal good fellows, and I trust that when the 


wives and babies call you to your homes, you can say with 
all your hearts that the Lansing boys have given you a good 
time, that they are all wool a yard wide—and free from 


black knots. 
President’s Address. 
President Hartwick then presented his annual address 
in which he said: 


In making this my last report as your president, I regret 
to say that I have not, during the last year, been able to 
zive to association work the time that I was able to give 
during the preceding year, and what little work I have done 
has been attendance at board meetings. I mention this be- 
cause I want our retiring secretary, Mr. Sweet, to receive 
all credit for keeping up the membership during this past 
year of injunctions and interference by mail order combi- 
nations acting through the Federal Department of Justice. 

I will not take up your time by recounting the history of 
these injunctions. I am sure you are well informed be- 
cause of the loyal manner in which the membership as 
well as others responded to the call of the defense fund 
committee. A fund was provided for legal defense against a 
most unjust charge, and I am going to call on the cus- 
todian of the fund to render a report. 

As you know, we have a new secretary whom we were 
fortunate in securing to fill the vacancy caused by Mr. 
Sweet’s resignation. I hope that each of you will take it 
upon himself to assist the new secretary, by the getting 
of new members and by an individual effort to maintain 
a principle that we openly advocate; viz., that the manu- 
facturer shall market his product through the retail trade 
and not compete directly with the retailer who patronizes 
him. A maintenance of this principle together with the in- 
dividual practice of the golden rule ‘‘to do unto our brother 


competitor as we would have him do unto us” will keep our 
association where it has been so long in the fighting rank 
of associations. 

I have but one suggestion to offer to our new board and 
that is that they set apart a certain fund for the purpose 
of purchasing from the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN the best of 
the articles it has printed on ‘‘Trade at Home” and then 
see to it that the dealers in all towns disseminate this liter- 
ature among their town and country patrons and also have 
it printed in their local papers. In conclusion I want to 
read a clipping I have taken from this journal: 


President Jackson here read the remarks by William 
Allen White, recently published in the Community De- 
velopment department of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN on 
January 27, 1912. 

On motion of Hugh Jackson, of Flint, a resolution of 
thanks was ordered drafted and sent to William Allen 
White, of Emporia, Kans., for this address to the South- 
western Lumbermen’s Association at Kansas City. Mr. 
Jackson and George M. Gotshall, of Muskegon, were ap- 
pointed such a committee. 


Secretary’s Report. 

Former Secretary George P. Sweet, of Detroit, pre- 
sented his report, which in part follows: 

The year 1911 has been an eventful year in association 
work. We started in under the most encouraging circum- 
stances, with the enthusiasm of the Bay City convention, 
which was the largest in point of attendance of Michigan 
retail lumber dealers in the history of our association. 

We have added a number of new members to our list and 
they are all pulling together in a manner which insures 
permanent success. I was convinced from talking with 
dealers from different sections of the State that the most 
telling work would be done by holding district meetings and 
increasing the friendly relations between dealers operating 
yards in contiguous territory, and immediately outlined plans 
whereby meetings would be held at regular intervals in va- 
rious parts of the State. 

We divided the State up into districts and arranged for 
meetings in the most central city of the section. We held 
meetings at 12 different places, with a total of about 30 
meetings, for the plan was to hold a meeting and get the 
dealers acquainted and let the dealers create a formal or- 
ganization and hold their own meetings at regular intervals 
following. 

I am glad to be able to report that this was done in a 
number of the sections throughout the state, and most bene- 
ficial results were obtained. In some sections it was found 
that on account of the peculiarities of a few of the dealers, 
it was impractical to try and carry on the district associa- 
tions. Those dealers I believe have come to learn what 
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they were missing and it will not be long before they. are 
in line and the State will be entirely divided up into district 
associations. The results possible from an organization of 
this kind cannot be overestimated. It puts the dealers 
operating the yards within 5 or 10 miles of each other, in 
close personal touch. They find that their competitors in 
adjoining townships are not bad fellows after all, and it 
gives them an opportunity at their biweekly or monthly 
meetings to sit down together and talk over the conditions 
that exist in their immediate territory. 

I certainly hope that another 12 months will see every 
member of the State association a working member of a 
district association in his vicinity. These district associa- 
tions are not for the purpose of discussing prices or main- 
taining a price, but they are for the purpose of comparing 
notes as to sources of supply, methods of doing business, 
ways of increasing sales, and combating unfair competition. 


Calling on Dealers. 


Later in the season I made plans to call on every one of 
the dealers in his own yard. I was on the road constantly 
for five weeks, driving from town to town, and had the 
pleasure of getting acquainted with many of the members 
whom I had been unfortunate enough to miss on other trips. 
I had the pleasure of seeing in practical operation some 
very unique methods of carrying stock and handling of retail 
yards, and I did my best to transfer this information from 
one point to another, offering suggestions wherever possible 
and encouraging the dealers to get and keep in constant 
touch with their nearest neighbors. 

If we could only create this neighborly feeling among deal- 
ers from yard to yard throughout the State, it would be the 
most remunerative acquaintanceship that could be formed. 

The modern up-to-date dealer who is looking out for his 
own interests is making every effort to keep in touch with 
what his neighbor is doing and to give and take informa- 
tion and suggestions at every opportunity. He is not look- 
ing all the time at the present and worrying because his 
last month’s business was not up to schedule, but he is 
looking ahead and finding out the reason for this deficit 
and making plans for overcoming it in the future. 

During the year we have held four directors’ meetings. 
We have kept these as few as possible on account of their 
expense and have only had them when absolutely neces- 
sary. 


Now in June, as you all know, the Grand Jury in Chicago 


handed down indictments for a number of the secretaries 
of retail lumber dealers’ associations. I cannot think of any 
one act of law which is so unjust on the face of it. Why 
should retailers organized together in a common good and 
acting and operating with an idea of benefiting not only 
themselves but also their customers, be persecuted, not onl 
civilly but criminally? You gentlemen know, and we all 
who are connected with the trade know, that there is no 
lumber trust. 


With each of our sister associations who have been sued 
under the same indictment we have determined to fight the 
case in one suit. We have obtained the best legal talent at 
our command and are anxious that the Government carry 
through the case as quickly as possible, and clear us of 
the insinuations which now exist. 

Contrary to the expectations of the Government, the pro- 
ceedings which have been instituted against us have not 
decreased our membership. On the contrary, it has increased 
since the indictment was issued. This is due to the fact 
that with the exception of a few, the members realized that 
at this time, above all others, they should stick by the ship. 


Most Important Event. 


The most important event of 1911 directly affecting the 
future of every retail dealer was the organization of the 
National Federation of Retail Merchants. Mr. Gorham was 
our representative, and when the meeting was called to 
order in Chicago, October 19, the roll call showed repre- 
sentatives from nearly every retail dealers’ association. 
Thirty-six States and upwards of 215,000 retailers were 
represented. 

I wish you all could have been there—it was most im- 
pressive—this able body of business men deliberating and 
planning in your behalf. There seemed to be an expression 
in the air that said “This is our last stand.’ 

The National Federation of Retail Merchants was organ- 
ized for the following purposes: 

1—To safeguard and serve the interests of all retail mer- 
chants. 

SF oppose all unjust legislation inimical to retail mer- 
chants, 

3—To promote all just legislation designed for the benefit 
of retail merchants. 

4—To demonstrate the necessity of retail merchants to 
manufacturers, wholesalers and consumers of the United 
States. 

5—To cooperate with all other organizations having for 
their objects the advancement of the best interests of com- 
merce. 

Can you see now the possibilities of such an organiza- 
tion if we all back it up? 

This suggests another question for you to answer, Mr. 
Retail Merchant. “Why is it that four mail order houses 
are demoralizing and getting the business of four hundred 
thousand or more retail merchants?’ ‘That is easy. It is 
because the retail merchants do not organize. 


Easy Solution of the Problem. 


“What are you going to do about it?’ That ‘is easy. 
“Organize a local retail merchants’ association if you haven't 
one already. Join a State and National association and all 
of these united under the National Federation of Retail 
Merchants will be organized for the common good.” 

Next in importance to proper laws in behalf of the re- 
tailer is the necessity of advertising. Every retailer should 
use this means of keeping closely in touch with his trade. 

Gradually the retail lumberman is waking up to the fact 
that mail order and competitive advertising are taking away 
business that he should have had. The power of advertising 
is often underestimated. 

Well-thought-out advertising will prove a good paying in- 
vestment and will put you in a position with your news- 
paper editor so that you can occasionally get honest state- 
ments about lumbermen printed in the columns of the paper. 


Ethics of Retail Trade. 


There have always been in this organization retail dealers 
who seemed to consider they had a moral right, as well as 
a legal right, to solicit and accept business that legally 
belonged to retailers in other communities. Why any retail 
lumber dealer desires to reach out and get trade from con- 
sumers located from 40 to 150 miles away from his place of 
business when there are other legitimate retail dealers doing 
business almost next door to this consumer, is something 
which has never yet permeated my intellect. Do they con- 
sider it smart? Do they consider it good business?’ If a 
dealer is located in a community whose demands are not 
suflicient to satisfy his business capacity, he would better 
either reduce his capacity, or move to a more productive 
community. Generally speaking the cost of the raw mate- 
rial to all of the members of this association is about the 
same. It is very rare that one can find a retail dealer whose 
cost of handling or of manufacturing interior finish, ete. is 
so far below that of his competitor in an adjacent town as 
to warrant his paying the freight rate on the finished produce 
to this adjacent town, and underselling the local dealer 
there. For this, I argue that poaching on the part of the 
retailers is not common sense, nor good business. That it 
is not morally right, requires no argument. The United 
States laws now in effect absolutely prevent this organiza- 
tfon or any other organization from dealing with such in- 
ternal dissensions in any except a purely advisory capacity, 
but it is my hope that the time may speedily come when the 
idiocy of such unethical dealings may be apparent to every 
retail lumber dealer. 

I cannot resist enumerating a few points which it will be 
well for all to remember— 

ee your secretary and the information at his com- 
mand, 

2—Subscribe to the lumber trade papers and read them. 

3—Insist on district associations and work for that end. 

4—Use the transportation committee when in need of 
quick deliveries. 

5—Do not run all around the state for business and then 
complain if you lose sales in your own town. 

6—Treat the lumber traveling salesmen courteously and 
cooperate with them. 

7—Remember you are a lumberman. Be an “upper” all 
the time—never a “scoot”; and, as lumbermen, we will stand 
necessary to the development of the country in which we 
ive. 

Press of personal business has made it impossible for me 
to give association work the attention which it has deserved 
during the last four months, and I have been unable to 
make any personal trips around the State, but in laying 
down association work I do it with considerable regret as 
I have always been a lumberman and have always been in- 
terested in retail lumber yards. I have enjoyed the work 
and my only hope is that what I have done during the short 
time I have been with you as your secretary has resulted in 
something beneficial to the trade in general, and regardless 
of whatever my future walk in life may be, if there is any 
time I can be of service to any one of you, I will consider 
it a favor if you will call upon me. 

I want to take this occasion to thank the officers, direc- 
tors and members of the association for the assistance 
which they have always given so readily, and can only wish 
for Mr. Gorham the same hearty support which you have 
always given me. 


Treasurer’s Report. 


Mr. Sweet presented the treasurer’s report, which 
showed receipts during the year of $3,663.82 and dis- 
bursements of $3,462.20, leaving the present balance 
$201.62, the best financial cireumstances in which the 
association has been for many years. 


Committee Appointments. 


President Hartwick appointed the following commit- 
tees: 

Audit—cC. L. Weeks, Detroit; J. S. Paganetti, Mount Clem- 
ens; Benjamin Hudson, Detroit. 

Nominations—Richard Kleinpel, Flint; Alexander Wallace, 
St. Joseph; Car! Strand, Grand Rapids. 

Resolutions—C. W. Restrick, Detroit; W. B. Fulton, Char- 
lotte; C. A. Pollock, Coldwater. 


The president announced that a conference had been 
called to be held in Lansing, Thursday, February 8, to 
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organize a State association and subsidiary county asso- 
ciations of retail dealers in all lines of trade and ap- 
pointed as a committee to represent the retail lumber 
dealers’ association, 8. B. Gorham, of Ionia; A. L. 
Holmes, of Detroit, and H. W. Rikerd, of Lansing. 

Miss Grace M. Corwin, the well known lumberwoman of 
Detroit, was asked to address the convention, which she 
did briefly. She stated that she would not feel at home 
in any other business and that cooperation was a good 
thing for the retailer. She declared that it was not only 
a good thing for the retailers to have a retailers’ organi- 
zation but also a good thing for the wholesaler. 

It was announced that the builders’ supply dealers of 
Michigan desired to become members of the retail lumber 
dealers’ association and the chairman appointed as a com- 
mittee C. A. Palmer of Coldwater, H. W. Rikerd of 
Lansing and J. 8. Paganetti of Mt. Clements to draft 
the necessary amendment for presentation. 

George W. Hotchkiss, the veteran secretary emeritus 
of the Hlinois Retail Lumber and Builders’ Supply Deal- 
ers’ Association, was asked to state how this had worked 
in Illinois and he stated that the builders’ supply asso- 
ciation in that State had been amalgamated with the 
retail lumber dealers and that they would not think of 
losing the membership or cooperation of this element. 

aul Lachmund, of Milwaukee, secretary of the Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association of Wisconsin, was asked to 
say a word and devoted his remarks to the fact that 
when the lumber association secretaries were indicted, Mr. 
Hotchkiss, George Wilson Jones, secretary of the Illinois 
association, and he were not indicted and that this he 
feared had caused some misunderstanding, since they were 
witnesses before the grand jury in Chicago. He stated, 
however, that they were unwilling witnesses and that they 
were with the associations and the secretaries to a finish 
in this contest, because they felt they were right. 

Mr. Hotchkiss further explained the matter by saying 
that as a matter of fact five years ago he asked the 
Department of Commerce and Labor to make such an in- 
vestigation. He wrote a letter to the department telling 
them that if the lumbermen were right they wanted to 
know it and if they were on the wrong track they wanted 
to know it, as they wanted to conform to the law and 
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believed that they were now conforming to it. He stated 
that if they wanted to put the retail lumber associations 
out of business and the plans on which they operate, the 
grand jury might as well throw away its Bibles and Testa- 
ments for the principles that have been laid down for the 
conduct of human life are the principles that the associa- 
tions are endeavoring to follow and maintain. 

J. J. Comerford, of Detroit, chairman of the committee 
which collected the defense fund for the promotion of 
these cases, reported that of the per capita assessment in 
Michigan 84.5 per cent had been promptly paid. Alto- 
gether $1,215 was raised and it was necessary to have 
$235 more. This amount was promptly subscribed by 
men in the audience, $200 being raised in five minutes in 
individual contributions of $10 or $5. 

So ended the Tuesday morning session. 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON. 


The Tuesday afternoon session of the Michigan 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, was taken up by 
two most interesting features—the address by E. M. 
Trowern, of Toronto, Ont., dominion secretary of the 
Retail Merchants’ Association of Canada, and one of 
the famous Michigan ‘‘ Round Tables.’’ 


Mr. Trowern stated that it was a poor nephew who 
would not come over to give his uncle a hand in time 
of trouble. (At this point Mr. Trowern got a ‘‘hand’’ 
himself.) We have got first to get it into our minds 
that the retailer is a natural channel and a. necessary 
part of the community. We must believe as retailers 
that we are in an honorable business. We must be- 
lieve that retailing developed in a natural way., In 
dealing with the troubles of the retail lumberman we 
must not think that those troubles are confined to the 
retail lumber dealer. They are the common troubles 
of all retailers. 

Mr. Trowern read a resolution which had been 
adopted by the retailers of Canada. It was as follows: 

WHEREAS, Experience has proven that the most economic 


method of distributing merchandise to the general public is 
through retail dealers, and in order that these retail dealers 


may be ready to supply the public readily and conveniently 
with whatever they may require, it is necessary that they 
should have a complete knowledge of their business and 
carry assorted stocks in their line, which require properly 
equipped premises with assistants. 

This means the investment of large sums of money, upon 
which they pay taxes to the municipality in which they 
live, and the payment of fixed expenditures, which circulate 
and build up local communities. 

With the carrying of these stocks, and the equipment of 
these public conveniences, and having to pay these fixed 
expenditures, we consider that it is unfair to us, as re- 
tailers, that those who are manufacturers or wholesalers, 
should secure our trade, and sell us their goods, and then 
solicit trade direct from the public, or sell to those persons 
who are not properly equipped, or who are not considered as 
legitimate dealers. We therefore in meeting assembled, re- 
quest that a copy of this resolution be forwarded to every 
manufacturer and wholesaler and a committee be appointed 
to impress upon the manufacturers and the wholesalers 
the necessity of preventing this practice. 


Mr. Trowern said in substance, after reading the 
resolution: 


This is one of the difficulties we are trying to remedy. 
There is an immense amount of work to be done. + You in 
the United States haven’t done as much as we have in 
Canada to remove that difficulty. You are only on the 
threshold of the work. Your badge calls for the twenty- 
third convention of your association. The gentlemen who 
have done the work deserve the greatest congratulation. 
But there are men who have been coming every year for 
twenty-three years and haven’t got it into their heads that 
you are accomplishing anything. They haven't got it into 
their hearts that this is your only salvation. If this sim- 
ply means the glad hand, you are accomplishing mighty 


little. ‘The wholesaler, too, has got to get down and get 
into this work. This has got past the glad hand stage. 


We want that, but we want something else. You have been 
asleep at the switch. ‘lhe dues you pay are not charity. 
They are the most important account on your books.. 


Retailer Knows His Business 

No man knows the retail business like a retail man. We 
have been electing too many men to Congress who know 
nothing about it. We have had too much politics and not 
enough business. You are good looking men to be indicted. 
You don’t look like the criminal class. The idea that you 
are not good enough to be citizens of the United States 
makes my blood boil. ‘The retailer is looked on as a man 
who is taking too much profit. Yet how many have retired 
on their profits? Few retailers retire except into the hands 
of the undertaker or the bailiff. 

We must have rules for the game. There are rules for 
base ball and for cards but not for business. Some say, 
“That sounds all right but how are you going to bring it 
about?’ The natural channels of trade are manufacturer, 
wholesaler and retailer, You can’t do away with number 
one, or number two or number three. They have got to 
work in harmony. They have got to meet together. They 
have got to agree together. But, you say, “That is what 
we are indicted for now.’ However, if you are established 
on a principle that is right, you will see that this principle 
prevails and the wholesaler and the manufacturer must 
help you. 


The speaker.scored the Sherman Law and said that 
a man could read it and read it and read it and not 
understand it. He said: 

If I can’t understand it, there must be something wrong 
with me or with the law. There is nothing so obscure and 
foolish as that Sherman Law. It has got to be amended or 
repealed. 

Work As Retail Merchants. 

Don't go into this work as lumbermen or coal men or 
jewelers. Go as retail merchants. You must educate the 
public of which you are a part. You have nothing to con- 
ceal. Stand in the street and shout it. This indictment 
is going to be the best thing for the United States that 
ever happened. It will bring about rules for the game. In 
the last twenty years you have had more trusts formed in 
this country than ever before in spite of this blue law. 

Now here is what you have got to do: 

Keep this lumber organization together. 

Get into the National Federation of Retail Merchants. 

Get a profit. 

Get rules for the game. 

And weed out the faker. 


On closing the address Mr. Trowern received an ova- 
tion from the audience and was also warmly thanked 
by President Hartwick. 


Round Table Talks. - 


The rest of the afternoon was taken up with the 
Round Table conducted by H. H. Corwin, of Jackson. 
Among those who took part in the discussion of yard 
methods were John Wood, of Grand Rapids, Richard 
Kleinpel, of Flint, S. E.. Patterson, of Jackson, H. C. 
Kofoid, of Lapeer, C. A. Strand, of Grand Rapids, G. 
P. Sweet, of Detroit, H. A. Webster, of Eaton Rapids, 
Douglas Malloch, of Chicago, and C. W. Restrick, of 
Detroit. 

WEDNESDAY MORNING. 


Despite the fire which had destroyed its head- 
quarters the night before, the Michigan Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association had a good meeting Wednesday 
morning. It was held in the banquet hall of the 
Lansing Lodge of Elks and more than 100 lumbermen 
who had remained over attended the session. 

Very properly the first business was the annual 
meeting of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Mutuai In- 
surance Association, of Michigan, with President E. E. 
Hartwick, of Detroit, in the chair. The first feature 
was the representation of the report of the retiring 
secretary, George P. Sweet, of Detroit. Mr. Sweet 
said: 


We are now nearing the end of our third year in the in- 
surance business. ‘Lhe year 1911 has been a critical one 
and we have pulled through much better than we could 
have. We have added 17 new members during the year and 
written $33,750 of new policies. This was possible on ac- 
count of the loyalty of our members and their eagerness 
to help a cause which they were far sighted enough to know 
was benefiting them. We have lost by cancellation, policies 
to the amount of $51,300. These cancellations came from 
members who looked only at the cost of the mutual policy. 
They could not see that the existence of the mutual com- 
pany which they were killing or, trying to kill, had been 
influential in bringing stock companies down to rates much 
below ours. z 

But the net result which I have the pleasure of reporting 
to you today is that we have on hand in money in the 
bank and quick assets $3,161.40 and liabilities of only 
$176.21. This is the best financial condition the company 
has ever enjoyed. It means that the March assessment 
on the policies of the good members who have stood by 
us, will be about 20 per cent of the premiums as against 
an assessment of nearly 80 per cent in September. When 
you realize that 50 per cent is the lowest assessment we 
have ever been able to make, I think we can all congratulate 
ourselves on the present condition. 

Nineteen hundred and eleven was a very severe year from 


a fire loss point of view. Michigan was hard hit and yet 
our total losses for the year were $1,759.86, of which $933.92 
was received back from reinsurance, making our total net 
loss only $825.94. Our risks are good ones and our lia- 
bility of the highest class. We should all take part in the 
crusade for fire prevention. 

Let me read the bulletin sent out by the Wisconsin asso- 
ciation : 

The property loss by fire in the United States in the 
1910 amounted approximately to $225,000,000. <A statistical re- 
port of the National Board of Fire Underwriters gives the 
fire losses of 299 cities in the United States of 20,000 popula- 
tion or over for the year 1910 as $71,559,057, or a per capita 
loss of $2.39 for the 29,996,723 population of said cities. The 
per capita loss of fire in European cities of similar size and 
population is given as follows: England, $0.44; France, $0.92; 
Germany, $0.19; Ireland, $0.45; Norway, $0.25. 


year 








One other authority estimates that if all the buildings 
burned last year in the United States were placed close 
together on both sides of a street they would make an 


avenue of desolation reaching from Des Moines to New York 
City. At each thousand feet would be a building from which 
a severely injured person had been rescued, and every three- 
quarters of a mile there would be the blackened ruins of a 
house in which someone had been burned to death. 

These conditions are appalling and can be remedied, ‘con- 
sidering the fact that over one-half of these fires originated 
from causes easily preventable. 

Your cooperation in the fire prevention movement recently 
started is solicited by observing the following general recom- 
mendations along these lines: 

Use only safety matches. 

Keep all oily rags, waste and other causes of spontaneous 
combustion in Metal -Cans. 

Never pile ashes in contact with wood. 

Do not fill kerosene or gasoline stoves while lighted 

Stoves, furnaces and flues should be carefully inspected each 
season and no stove pipes allowed to project through the 
roof of a building. 

Metal hooks or supports for electric wires are unsafe de- 
vices and should be replaced by glass or porcelain supports. 
Rubber insulators are not absolutely safe. 

Local fire departments are not to be depended on for extin- 
guishing a fire in its incipiency, therefore always keep bar- 
rels or tanks filled with water, and pails and ladders easy of 
access on your premises. To prevent freezing up add a liberal 
quantity of Salt to the water; or, better still, use a reliable 
anti-freezing compound. 

Ask your village board, or your city council, to order 
proper building regulations and to enact ordinances, if same 
do not already exist, requiring property owners to clean up 
their premises at regular intervals of time, to regulate the 
storage and sale of inflammables and explosives, and to ap- 
point an officer charged with power to enforce such regula- 
tions and ordinances. 

_ Take every other reasonable precaution to prevent a fire. 
Carelessness appears to be one of the great American crimes. 
Mutual Insurance Advantageous. 

In concluding my report I can only emphasize the fact 
that every one who studies insurance, knows that our mutual 
has saved our membership thousands of dollars yearly in 








MISS GRACE M. CORWIN, OF DETROIT ; 
A Well Known Lumberwoman. 


premium charges. Do not forget this fact and when your 
next policy expires, send it to your secretary to be written 
in your own company, and know you will make money in 
the long run. Don't ride without a ticket. Don’t make a 
few loyal men pay the expenses of a company of which 
you benefit in the same proportion. Think it over, 

I hate to lay down the work of secretary of this little 
company. I can see its possibilities, and it is my earnest 
hope that you will treat your new secretary with the same 
consideration you have given me and that he will be able 
to so handle the work that the mutual company may reach 
the successful goal I feel can be reached but which I was 
unable to attain. 

-aul Lachmund, of Milwaukee, secretary of the 
Wisconsin Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, talked 
on the subject of mutual insurance. He demonstrated 
where it had benefited Wisconsin and read corre- 
spondence showing where he had been able to prove 
beyond question that it had been a direct financial 
benefit to dealers. Mr. Lachmund handled the subject 
of insurance ably and completely. 

Douglas Malloch, of Chicago, of the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN, delivered an address on the subject of ‘‘ More 
Efficient Service by the Retailer.’’ 

President McErlain, of the Indiana Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, brought greetings from that 
organization. 

On motion of Amos Otis, an amendment was adopted 
admitting dealers in builders’ supplies in Michigan 
into the association. The matter of dues to be charged 
them and amending the association name was referred 
to the board of directors. 

It was reported that the auditing committee found 
the books correct. 

C. A. Pollock, of Coldwater, presented the resolu- 
tions and they were unanimously adopted as follows: 


Resolutions. 


Resolved, That this association reaffirm its belief and 


confidence in the principles and purpose of the National 
Federation of Retail Merchants. 
Resolved, That, believing this the most important and 


most practical movement ever inaugurated for the lasting 
benefit of ourselves and of all other retailers in the land, we 
heartily pledge our moral and financial support. 

Resolved, That the president is hereby empowered and 
instructed to appoint three delegates to a meeting of the 
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Resolved, That in the death of Mr. D. 
we recognize the loss of one more of the Old Guard in the 
lumber business that has made our state famous throughout 
the world; and that our feelings of regret are tempered 
=, by gratitude that he should have been spared to a ripe 
old age, 


Resolved, That a 


A. Ross, of Detroit, 


copy of above resolutions be forwarded 
to the respective families of the deceased. 

WHEREAS, Our retiring secretary has constantly 
most generously of his time and energy in 
conserving the best interests of this 
association principles ; 

Resolved, That we 
thanks and regards, 
him for his 


given 
promoting and 
association and of 


hereby extend to him our heartfelt 
and express our eternal indebtedness to 
self-sacrificing efforts; and that he have our 
most hearty well wishes for his future activities. 

Resolved, That we hereby express our appreciation of the 
steadfast support accorded our association and our associa- 
tion principles by the trade journals, more especially The 


Scout and AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, and that we urge every 
member of our association to support these journals by, 
their subscriptions. 


Resolved, That we appreciate the earnest efforts of the 
members of the firms of Rikerd Lumber Co., Longstreet 
Lumber Co. and Cove Manufacturing Co. to make this meet- 
ing the success it has been and their generous entertainment 
aut the theater. 

Resolved, Wurther, that while we recognize Mr. Rikerd’s 
justifiable pride in his fire department, it is the opinion of 
this association that he overstepped the bounds of propriety 
in taking such strenuous steps to display their efficiency. 

Resolved, That we are deeply indebted to the local lodge 
of that body of men who are noted the country over as 
always standing with the glad and helping hand extended ; 
and that we hereby express our appreciation of the prompt 
invitation to make our home for the balance . ~ meeting 

Lansing Lodge No. 196, B. P. 10) 


On recommendation of the nominating sinniciilias. 
presented by Richard Kleinpel, of Flint, the following 
officers were reelected: 

President—&. E. Hartwick, 

Vice president—A. L. 

Directors of the Retail 
W. Rikerd, Lansing: J. C. 

Directors of the 
Mt. ee? a. 
Cc. L. Weeks, 
dined 


at the home of 


Detroit. 

Holmes, Detroit. 

Lumber Dealers’ Association—H. 
Comerford, Detroit. 

Insurance nee engage ade S. Paganetti, 
Corwin, Jackson; D. Church, Utica; 
Detroit; W. A. Cavin, dbtamete A. lL. Holmes, 





The convention of 1912 then adjourned. 


Wednesday afternoon over 60 of the visiting lum- 
bermen were entertained by the automobile factories 
of Lansing and inspected these interesting plants. 

THE NEW SECRETARY. 
It is probable that at the meeting of the board 





S.°8. 
Probable 


GORHAM, OF IONIA, MICH. ; 


Secretary of Michigan Retailers. 


directors of the Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers 
Association S. B. Gorham, of Ionia, will be elected to 
succeed George P. Sweet as secretary 





LUMBER, SASH AND DOOR SALESMEN MEET. 















Greenville, and that our sympathy is hereby expressed to 
their respective families 

LANSING, Micu., Feb. 6.—The Michigan Association 

of Traveling Lumber & Sash & Door Salesmen evidently 
means to maintain its position as one of the livest ot 
ill of the lumber associations. The members held their 
regular annual banquet and meeting Monday evening, 
February 5, and, despite the fact that it was a day in 
advance of the meeting of the retailers’ association and 
the advance guard had begun to arrive, more than 
} a hundred of the boys who sell sash, doors and 
umber in the peninsula State gathered at the festive 
board and ate, drank (water) and were merry. One of 
the best features was the cons gregati ional singing led by 
eff B. Webb, of Detroit, with A. C. Blixburg, of Detroit, 
s accompanist 
First there was a dinner and then President John R. 
Shaw, of Detroit, loaned the audience to P. Gordon, 
of Grand Rapids, who acted as toastmaster and left it at 
the mercy of the speakers. 
The Traveling Salesman. 

The first of these was Douglas Malloch, of Chicago, 
‘The Lumberman Poet’’ of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
ho described some of special troubles and most popular 
imusements of tl raveling salesman. In part he said: 

In th im siness ie tra ling salesman is a specii : 

He has, as rule vecial kind of lumber or special 
| s 1 and doors nd bh lways has a special line 
trou [ am not going into the question of the amount 
is si is not be sad tonight 
t us g lary or commission 

S1 1 1 an investment that 
“ : your salary, is paid 





id is hard enough 











) make it worth the money, regardless of the work you do. 
fhe hardes ing j do is s ing ‘om the wife and 
ib 
rhe missionary Iie may not 
know jut he is. Theodore Roose- 
t f $10,000 for oe 
pea in room who isn't better 
entit | C1 r the millman and 








JOHN R. 


Retiring Pr 


SHAW 
‘esident. 


OFFICERS PAST AND PRESENT OF THE MICHIGAN ASSOCIATION OF TRAVELING LUMBER AND SASH AND DOOR SALESMEN. 





Newly 


the dealer come together in dispute they generally 
salesman between them who gets it from both sides. 
salesman must be a diplomat. Diplomacy, 
is letting the other man have your way. 
of a feat to let two men have your way. 


equal to it. 
A Heart-to-Heart Talk. 

C. L. Barnett, of Toledo, Ohio, a traveling salesman 

for 14 years and an employer of the craft for 11, gave 
a heart-to-heart talk. He said everybody in office or mill 
recognized the authority of the boss. But out on the road 
is the fellow who really sits on the throne and dictates 
the policy of the house. The traveling man, if he will, 
can treat all interests fairly. He can be honest with him- 
self, the dealer and the house. He can be honest with 
his brothers on the road. Of course, if he wants to do so, 
he can go out and knock other salesmen. It may win 
once, but it will not do as a regular thing. Above all 
things don’t misrepresent the other man’s goods. Don’t 
be dishonest with your competitor. 
- The other speakers of the evening were W. P. Vivian, 
of Detroit; W. E. Ford, of Mansfield, Ohio; J. J. Comer- 
ford, of Detroit; E. E. Hartwick, of Jackson, F. S. 
Mickey, of Detroit; M. A. Hayward, of Columbus, Ohio, 
and G. P. Sweet, of Detroit. All are well known asso- 
ciation men, Mr. Hartwick being the president of the 
Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association and Mr. 
Sweet its retiring secretary. 

Mr. Hayward in his address declared the salesman 
should specialize more. We can’t each sell everything, or 
every man, 


have a 

The 
it has been Said, 
It is something 
The salesman is 


The Business Meeting. 

President John R. Shaw, of Detroit, 

chair and the business meeting was held. The report of 

Secretary and Treasurer H. M. Jessop, of Detroit, showed 

disbursements during the year of $95.65 and receipts of 

4393.33 and a balance of $297.68, of which $236 is in the 
funeral benefit fund. 


then took the 


S. MICKEY, 
Elected President. 





IRWIN EARL, 
Vice President. 


The following applicants were elected to membership: 


C. H. Weedon, Detroit; F. W. Kelly, Traverse City; F. J. 
Davenport, Detroit; L. . Huddleston, fc octet y Ohio; A. A, 
MacDonald, Detroit; ¥. Jenks, Detroit; C. L. Barnett, 





Ewers, Detroit; BE. R. 
Elkhart, Ind.; H. W. 


Toledo, Ohio; W. E. 
Ohio; E. C. Godfrey, 


Uehlinger, Toledo, 
Bates, Ludington. 


This makes the present membership 149. 


Letters Worth Reading. 
Secretary Jessop read the following letter 
Peck, of Indianapolis, Ind., secretary of 
association : 


from Jay L. 
the National 


Our Association has been advised that some Retail Dealers 
are receiving Commission from Wholesalers and Manufac- 
turers in Yellow Pine, Cypress and Red Cedar Shingles, and 
it is also known that some Retail Dealers organize Whole- 
sale Departments in order to get a Commission on their 
products. 

As Secretary of your Association, you can readily see that 
this injures the sales of the Salesman, both Salary and Com- 
mission Salesmen. There are Manufacturers and Wholesalers 
who confine their sales to their Representatives on the road 
and protect these Representatives. 

We believe that all Salesmen should work for the interest 
of their house, and that Commission Salesmen should not 
represent a firm that is allowing Commission to Retail Deal- 
ers, or those who have Wholesale Departments. 

We believe that this should be taken up at your Annual 
Meeting, and your Association should ask your Salesman to 
take this subject up with their Firm, and we should do all 
we can to protect those that protect us, and that Salesmen 
should demand the interest of their connections protected. 
This subject should be taken up at all Wholesale Conven- 
tions, and we believe that this matter can be adjusted to the 
interest of the Salesman, Manufacturer, and Wholesaler who 
is not a Retailer. 


The following letter from an absent member showed 
the spirit that has made the Michigan association of 
salesmen what it is: 


I am enclosing my check for $6, $1 for dues and the other 
$5 just because I can’t spend the time to attend the mecting 





HARRY M. 
Secretary and 


JESSOP, 
Treasurer. 
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and if there is any other worthy obligation for me to meet, 
use the five or any part of it, smoke the bal. on the old 
times. I should like very much to be with you and know 
you will have a pleasant and profitable meeting, especially if 
Bill Parr is there. 

The resignation of C. R. Garrett, of Grand Rapids, 
was accepted. He is succeeded on the territory by R. E. 
Newkirk, of Grand Rapids. 

Mr. Peck’s letter was taken up for discussion and was 
discussed by M. A. Hayward, of Columbus, Ohio; H. K. 
Follansbee, of Detroit; Douglas Malloch, of Chicago, I1.; 
P. A. Gordon, of Grand Rapids, and others. A commit- 
tee consisting of Messrs. Follansbee, Hayward and Gordon 
was appointed to draft a proper resolution condemnatory 


of the practice mentioned in Mr. Peck’s letter. 

A suggestion by Mr. Malloch that members be re- 
quested to notify the secretary of cases of illness in the 
membership and that the secretary send some member 
near at hand to express the association’s sympathy, to 
investigate and report, was indorsed by H. A. 
Detroit, and, on his motion, it was so ordered. 


Election of Officers. 


The nominating committee, consisting of P. A. Gordon 
of Grand Rapids, A. A. Carson of Grand Rapids, and 
W. P. Vivian of Detroit, recommended the following, and 
they were unanimously elected for the year 1912: 


Ross, of 


President—I. 8. 
Vice President 

Secretary 
M. A. Hayward, of Columbus, Ohio, was appointed 


comnittee of one to appear before the retailers’ conven 


Mickey, Detroit 
Irwin Earl, Detroit. 
and Treasurer—H. M. Jessop, of Detroit 


tion to present the salesmen’s interests. 


On motion the dues were raised from $1 to $2 and t] 
secretary ’s salary to $100. 

The following committee was appointed to eall o1 
George S. Hyde, of Lansing, a sick member ; >) L. Mead 


of Detroit; John R. Shaw, of Detroit 
Grand Rapids; L. W. Day, of Detroit 
of Detroit 


; P. A. Gordon, ot 
, and W. P. Viviar 





WESTERN PINE MANUFACTURERS IN ANNUAL MEET. 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.] 

SPOKANE, WASH., Feb. 8.—With President William 
Deary in the chair and a large attendance, the annual 
meeting of the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association 
began here yesterday. A better feeling as to the business 
outlook is manifested than at any other time since the 
spring of 1910. B 

Much general business was transacted. A strong pro- 
test was adopted against the report of the committee of 
the national House of Representatives reducing by 
$1,000,000 the fund for the use of the Forest Service in 
fighting forest fires. Representatives in Congress from 
the West were telegraphed to work for restoration to the 
full amount, their attention being called to the great 





wa 


WILLIAM DEARY, POTLATCH, IDAHO; 
Retiring President Western Pine Mfrs.’ Ass‘n. 


losses by fire in Government timber and the sacrifice of 
many lives in the fires of 1910. 

An able address was made by ‘Dr. Herman von Schenck, 
of St. Louis, Mo., on wood preservation. 

The association voted to join in the national advertis- 
ing campaign of wood against its substitutes. 

At the afternoon session Mr. Deary declined to con- 
tinue in the presidency of the association for another 
year and Ray M. Hart, of the Blackwell Lumber Co., 
Coeur d’Alene, Idaho, was elected president. Other 
officers elected were: George Stoddard, of the Grand 
Ronde Lumber Co., La Grande, Ore., vice president, and 
H. M. Strathern, of the Post Falls Lumber & Manufac- 
turing Co., Post Falls, Idaho, treasurer. A. W. Cooper 
was reelected secretary. 

George Stoddard, A. W. Laird, of the Potlatch Lum- 
ber Co., Spokane, and B. L. Willis, of the Fidelity Lum- 
ber Co., Newport, were appointed a committee to attend 
the Washington retailers’ convention in Seattle next week 
and to present to that organization the subject of their 
encouraging the sale of lumber instead of its substitutes. 

The annual dinner was held at the hall of the Doges, 
Davenports, on Wednesday evening. The following pro- 
gram of toasts was carried ont by Toastmaster William 
Deary: 

““The murmuring 
Toole. : 

‘*Why we should have a Bachelor compensation act’’ 
—Frank B. Cole. 

“¢@wice told Tales’’—A. V. Bradrick. 

‘‘The poor but disreputable Lumberman’’—W. C. 


Ufford. 


Pines and the Hemlock’’—John R. 


‘*Little Eva and other Ladies’’—E. F. 
Dissell. 

This forenoon, Thursday, was devoted to a trip to 
the mill of the Dover Lumber Co., where an inspection 
and discussion of grades and sizes took place. 

Report of Bureau of Grades. 

The following is the report of Kenneth Ross, Chairman 

of Bureau of Grades: 
_ In spite of a very lame year from a market standpoint, 
it gives your committee great pleasure to state that the 
grading has been better and more uniform than ever 
before. We have not obtained perfection yet and certain 
mills leave considerable to be desired, but taken as a 
whole there are more mills grading uniformly and on 
standard and more mills making a conscientious effort 
to have their grades right than at any time in the history 
of this territory as a lumber manufacturing district. 

It may not be out of place here to emphasize what too 
often many of us forget that our grading bureau is one 
of the most essential features in our industry. Without 
the bureau our grades would be but empty names and we 
should be at the mercy of the buyers who could claim 
as much authority as an individual mill in passing on 
grades. Those manufacturers who remain outside the 
association should think this over for, strictly speaking, 
they are making no grades of any recognized standard. 
Their grades may actually be very close to standard, but 
even this would avail them little were it not for the 
established bureau which they should do their part to 
support. 

It was suggested at-our quarterly meeting at La- 
Grande, Ore., that the grading bureau have the monthly 
summary of inspections which is now sent to the members 
of the grading committee only, circularized among all of 
our members. I believe this is a good suggestion, but 
would be glad to have the matter thoroughly discussed at 
our annual meeting. 

The following is a detailed statement of the grading 
bureau’s inspections during the year: 

INSPECTORS 
Fredrickson, chief inspector. 
. Thomas, inspector. 
Bohman, inspector. , 
Fredrickson, inspector. 
REGULAR YARD INSPECTIONS. 


Cartier Van 
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Number of 
Amount of 


days... 7 
Jumber inspected........... 
REINSPECTIONS. 


Number of reinspections...... 


Amount inspected, feet.. 

Total lumber inspected, feet.. : ,1,701,801 
COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF INSPECTIONS. 
Claims for Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association ; . S 
Claims fOr MCMDCIres..26 2.0. cca dss ones eins 02 
Claims for non-members......... . 18 
MEMBERS. 

Amount Inspected 892,726 
Above § rare 2.9% 
Below Srade .....scecses 6% 





Amount Inspected 
Above grade 
Below grade 
Pacific Coast shipments and 63,428 fect f 
no invoice not included. 
Comparative statement of 


yard inspections with preceding 





years: 
Average Average 
No. of Amount Above Below On 

Year Inspected. Grade. Grade. 
1906. 803 3. 92.2% 
1907 . 91.99% 
1908 . 92% 
1909 .. 93.76 
1910 . 94.4% 
1911 5,335,188 3.07% 95.88% 





Cost of Reinspection. 
The cost of reinspection to January 1 is as follows: 











Traveling expenses of fourth ) Eas $1,276.19 
Salary of last inspector employe: 720,00 
PORE -i.68.6.5 eke a Cee eesaneusies , * we $1,996.19 
Collections from members and others for inspecti 
and special service... $1,076.58 
Outstanding bills hot yet paid 178.33 
Total oe a $1,254.91 
ret cost » Association from April to Januar S741 


HOO-HOO CONCATENATION., 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ] 
SPOKANE, WASH., Feb. 8.—This evening 20 kittens 
were received into the mysteries of the Con 


catenated Order of Hoo-Hoo. Vicegerent J. H. En 





HI. M. STRATHERN, POST FALLS, IDAHO; 

Treasurer Western Pine Mfrs.’ Ass‘n. 
manntraut completed arrangements and a joint meeting 
with northern Idaho, at the Chamber of Commerce as 
sembly rooms, was held. The following officers had charge 
of the work for the evening: 


P. M. Lachmund—Vicegerent of Northern Idaho, as Suark 


George Hoag—Senior Hoo-Hoo. 
George L. Curkendall—Junior Hoo-Hoo 
Bert R. West—Scrivenoter 


William L. 
Theodore H., 
\. MacCuaig 
Cc. N. Thomas 


Duffy—Custocatian. 
Koerner—Jabberwock 

Bojum 
—Arcanopel 

Following the initiation, a special program of musik 
and vaudeville specialties was introduced. Among the 
local talent participating was Frank Hogan, giving a 
Swedish monolog. <A _ banquet served 
rendition of the program. 


was during the 





UNITED STATES EXPORTS DURING 1911. 


Statistics issued by the Bureau of Statisties of the 
Department of Commerce and Labor show that manu 
factures exported during 1911 were valued at $1,001,- 
972,863; and that exports have more than doubled in 
ten years and quintupled in twenty years. Exports of 
wood products during 1911 totaled about 91 million and 
iron and steel about 250 million dollars. The gain for 
wood manufactures since 1891 has been about 400 
per cent, and for iron and steel about 800 per cent. 
These figures include finished manufactures and prod- 
ucts for further use in manufacturing. 
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VIEW OF THE PLANT AND YARDS OF THE DOVER LUMBER CO., DOVER, IDAHO. 
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SOUTHEASTERN IOWA RETAILERS’ IN ANNUAL. 


Fifteenth Annual Convention Is a Mark of Progress in Association Work — Discussion of Cause of High Prices— 
Community Builder Receives Warm Praise. 


BURLINGTON, Iowa, Feb. 
6.—As a prelude to the 

F fifteenth annual convention 
of the Southeastern Iowa 

Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 

ciation, held in Burlington 

Wednesday, February 7, 

with headquarters at Hotel 

Burlington, the traveling 

men gave a smoker on 

Tuesday night to the retail 

dealers that lasted into the 

next day. There were 

fully 150 present. J. M. 

Furlong, Keokuk, — sales 

agent, Lothman Cypress 

Co., St. Louis, made a fine 

showing of his managerial 

ability as master of cere- 
monies. There was plenty 
to eat and smoke. One 
could have a bottle of pop 
if one chose, but it may 
be borne in mind that Bur- 
lington is not a dry town. 
A vaudeville theater was 
emptied of its attractions 
for the entertainment of 
the lumbermen, and that 
there should be no undue 
interference, Jack Root, 
former heavyweight cham- 
pion, stood guard at the 
door. Following this effort 
of the salesmen to cement 
in little closer bonds of 
friendship their customers 
and themselves the crowd 
sought their rooms, and 
notwithstanding the hotel 
is a large one many of its 
guests were forced to sleep 
vy three deep. 

' BM Hore Bum, Iowa, Jan. 26. 
MR.. LUMBERMAN: The Traveling men (Salesmen and 
others) will try to entertain all lumbermen (buyer and 
non-buyer) at a smoker, etc., to be held Tuesday night, 
February 6, at Burlington, Iowa (night before con- 
vention). You will have to be there early to get in on 
the bargains. Low prices. Quick service. Dry stock 

By order THE DRUMMER. 
FIFTEENTH ANNUAL OF SOUTHEASTERN IOWA 
RETAIL LUMBERMEN’S ASSOCIATION. 


3URLINGTON, Iowa, Feb. -7.—At the fifteenth annual 
convention of the Southeastern Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association, convened at the Burlington Hotel and with 
200 present, addresses of especial interest were made by 
John W. Barry, of Cedar Rapids, who discussed the so- 
called lumber trust, and George W. Dulany, jr., whose 
subject was the National Federation of Retail Merchants. 

Met L. Saley, the ‘‘Realm of the Retailer’’ man for 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, convulsed the meeting with 
a humorous address, and was followed by T. P. Montfort, 
jr., of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, who delivered an ad- 
dress on the paper’s Community Builder Campaign. 

On the formal convening of the morning session, cigars 
were distributed, with the compliments of the Commercial 
Exchange of Burlington. 











Mayor’s Welcome. 

On behalf of the city of Burlington, Mayor Cross 
delivered an «address of welcome. In part he said: 
‘*On behalf of Burlington I give you a hearty, cordial 
welcome to the city, the best city in the State of Iowa, 
which is pleased and honored to meet such men. We 
consider you a fair representative of the lumber busi- 
ness.’? 

The mayor claimed he felt a right to claim the interest 
of an associate lumberman since in his early days he had, 
as a railroad builder, had to do with the construction of 
a railroad through the virgin forests of Michigan. 

The mayor made reference to the ‘‘whooper-ups’’ 
who carried a quart of whiskey in their pockets and two 
quarts inside them. 3ut, he explained, these men were 
not typical of the lumber pioneers. He spoke of the 
pleasant times he had enjoyed in lumber camps and of his 
sincere enjoyment of the simple fare afforded there. 

In closing he said he trusted the lumbermen would 
find their stay pleasant and profitable and that they 
would go away with the best feelings towards the town 
and its citizens and possessed of a desire to return. 

His remarks were heartily applauded. 

R. J. Rainey replied for the association, paying high 
compliment to Burlington, saying the lumbermen always 
had been royally entertained here and felt perfectly at 
home, especially with the salesmen on hand in such force 
and helping to entertain them. 

Mr. Rainey spoke of changes in the lumber industry 
and casually mentioned the fact he had been actively 
interested in the trade twenty-one years. He touched 
on changed conditions in Iowa points that had at one 
time been important in lumber manufacturing. 

The speaker declared the feelings of the publie against 
the lumbermen were due to a misconception, to a failure 
to understand altered conditions, as for instance the 
change in the freight situation. The trend to larger 








concerns is a factor in the case, also, he declared. 

He asserted that lumbermen are honest business men 
and are coming to claim a sincere interest and brotherly 
friendship from their brother merchants. 

Mr. Rainey closed by thanking the mayor for his senti- 
ments as embodied in that official’s address. 


President’s Address, 

With a few introductory remarks President MeClary 
read his annual report, which follows: 

Since we met a year ago at Oskaloosa, we have each one 
of us had a twelve-months’ struggle with the business prob- 
lems that have risen in our pathway. And while we may 
have had to wrestle with some unlooked for competition, yet 
I believe we have been able to hold our own in the struggle, 
and to prove to a large majority of the thinking people of 
this country that taking all things into consideration, the 
safest, cheapest and most reliable place to buy building 
material is from the retail lumber dealer, and that he is a 
necessity to the welfare and prosperity of this country. 

We have all no doubt had our ups and downs during the 
last year. We have had our bright days and our cloudy 
days, we have had some days that everything looked bright 
and prosperous, other days when things looked dark and 
discouraging; yet if I were to judge from the outward 
appearance of you gentlemen here today, from your hearty 
greeting to each other and from the cheery good feeling 
that seems to prevail, 1 would say that your bright and 
prosperous days of the last year had been largely in the 
majority. : : 

It is not my purpose to discuss the weightier questions 
that come before us today, as we have other gentlemen here 
that are eminently qualitied to talk on these questions that 
we will be delighted to listen to during this meeting. 

Now in conclusion let me urge that each one of us make 
the most possible out of this meeting. Let us get better 
acquainted with one another; let us cultivate a friendly and 
brotherly feeling and be ever ready to help each other in 
any way we can. ‘Then when we return to our respective 
places of business, feeling strengthened and encouraged, we 
will be able to demonstrate to the world that one of the 
most honorable and necessary vocations that any business 
man can engage in is the retail lumber business. 

Secretary’s Report. 

W. O. Riddle, secretary, followed with his report, 

which read: 


We have been called together in convention for the fif- 
teenth time. I am glad to see so many of you present here 





GEORGE W. DULANY, JR., OF CLINTON, IOWA; 
Who Spoke on Federation of Retail Merchants. 


today. It goes to show that the association is as active as it 
was a few years ago, when it was new. Some thought that 
when the new wore off the dealers would quit attending the 
conventions. But reports of conventions held this winter 
show that the attendance has been fully up to the average, 
and I am glad to know that our convention will be no 
exception. : 

The last year has been somewhat quiet in our association. 
I have been away from home very few times during the year. 
I have had the usual amount of correspondence connected 
with the office. Some complaints have come up during the 
year which I believe have all been settled satisfactorily to 
the ones interested. 

While matters have been quiet in our association, the 
same has not been true of some of the larger associations. 
With them the story is different, the Government having 
started suits to enjoin their officers and dissolve the asso- 
ciations. It is the opinion of some that these suits were 
instigated ‘by our friends, the catalogue houses, who are very 
much interested in placirg the lumber dealers in an unfavor- 
able light before the public. If they can succeed in putting 
the lumbermen’s associations out of business, it would 
then be smooth sailing to get the other trade associations 
on the run. They are using us for the “goat” to butt the 
others out of the way. 


Association Must Be Perpetuated. 

Now is the time that we need an association of this 
character more than ever, and it will be to our interest to 
stand together and see this through to a finish. The Goy- 
ernment has been promising the people for about five years 
that it would prove that there is a lumber trust, and it is 
up te us to help them through our associations to finish 
the 50b. 

There was a meeting held in Chicago last October for 
the pmrpose of organizing a National Federation of Retail 
Merchants. Roll call showed delegates representing 216,000 
retail merchants organized in different associations. We are 
fortunate in having with us this afternoon G. W. Dulany jr., 
of Clinton, who will tell us of that meeting, and the objects 
of the National federation. We will also have the pleasure 
of hearing again John W. Barry, of Cedar Rapids, who will 
address the convention this afternoon. 

-I wish to call the attention of some of the. members who 
have been a little careless in the matter of paying their 
dues. There are a few who have not paid the dues for last 
year. This is a matter that I wish they would attend to 
today, as I want to turn the affairs of the association over 
to my successor in as good a condition as I found them. 

Now in closing this my last annual report, as at the close 
of this meeting today I will no longer be your secretary, I 
wish to thank you all for the kind and courteous treatment 
that you have always shown towards me. It has been a 
pleasure for me to do the work of the secretary, but owing 
to other matters claiming my attention I will have to decline 
the office again. 


Treasurer’s Report. 
Balance on hand last report, January 31, 1911...... $350.85 
ROAR SUE CAIROG 5 15.5.5 6 ve 0:5 19,0 -e v6 vie -o 56 4x0 6 # ele 86 /0id bp 321.00 
Membership fees 


Pe eer ee Te eee 9.00 
TNOETCRE DN DANK GENOSIES. . 6 .cc os 2024s 00 0.00.0 0e ee 12.00 
JUL TSS So LOO Oy ne Re RR Re eee $692.85 
Paid out on vouchers Nos. 139 to 149.......ceseees $375.94 
Balance on hand February 2, 1912............ $316.91 


Mr. Riddle’s report as treasurer showed that the 
financial affairs of the association are in a satisfactory 
state. 

President McCrary next called on Mr. Saley, who made 
a short address, which, however, was so humorous as to 
set the convention laughing. 

Mr. Barry interrupted, to 1ezister an objection to his 
frequently being taken for Mr. Saley, though he charac- 
terized the latter as a good looking man. 

Shortly after Mr. Saley began talking someone in the 
audience demanded to know where his diamond was. 

‘*In the safe,’’ replied the speaker. ‘‘Do you think 
I would risk it in such a gathering as this?’’ 

Mr. Saley mentioned that he had probably talked to 
more lumber gatherings than any other man. 

Referring to the Government suit, he expressed the hope 
the lumber people would ‘‘kick dust into the eyes of the 
Government nags at every turn.’’ 

T. P. Montfort, jr., followed with an address on the 
Community Builder, anti-mail order compaign, of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. Mr. Montfort read from edi- 
torials of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN and was rewarded 
with the closest attention on the part of the audience. 


LUNCHEON, 


At noon those in attendance on the convention were 
entertained at a luncheon furnished by the Burlington 
dealers. 

The program was carried out in splendid shape and 
those in attendance, which included practically every 
delegate, had a thoroughly enjoyable time. 

E. E. Egan, secretary of the Commercial Exchange of 
Burlington, made a particularly interesting talk touching 
on civie activity. In this connection he spoke of the 
Burlington Hotel, a $225,000 structure, erected through 
the interest of 150 Burlington men who subscribed to 
its ¢tock. 

Mr. Egan assured the lumbermen of the town’s interest 
in them and of his belief in their innocence of any illegal 
acts. 

C. M. Porter, of Oskaloosa, thanked the local dealers 
and Burlington people in general. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


On reconvening at 2:30 o’clock the convention listened 
first to an address by John W. Barry, who spoke at con- 
siderable length on the alleged lumber trust. 

Mr. Barry declared that through 30 years’ experience 
he knew there was a lumber trust—of the dealers trusting 
their patrons. 

Referring to the suit against the lumbermen Mr. Barry 
said the lumbermen must bow to the decision of the 
court but would fight to the last ditch, and if defeated 
they must devise some cther method of going on with 
their business. 

‘Senator George F. Edmunds made the Sherman 
law,’’ declared Mr. Barry, ‘‘and yet he denies that it 
applies to any such things as the lumbermen are charged 
with today.’’ 

Mr. Barry drew this conclusion from an article of the 
senator in a current magazine on the meaning of the law. 
He cited the distinctions made by Senator Edmunds, 
which showed it did not apply to the lumbermen. 

‘*It took over 100 pages tor the Government people 
to set forth their charges,’’ declared the speaker, ‘‘and 
the lumbermen took 130 pages to tell them they are 
liars.’? 

Mr. Barry declared the fight had been brought on by 
the mail order influences. ‘‘They want the same business 
as the local dealers,’’ he said, ‘‘and there’s no objection 
to them if they can get it, but it is the local merchants’ 
place to keep them from getting it.’’ 

Mr. Barry insisted the retail lumber business was con- 
ducted strictly according to law. 

He censured the mail order houses for making dis- 
honest claims, 

He told how the catalog firms had extended their ad- 
vertising from one medium to another. He said in the 
different publications they had made assertions that 
virtually said the local dealers were robbing the public. 

‘*Tt is all right to turn the other cheek,’’ he declared, 
‘*bhut thereafter it is not writ what thou shalt do.’’ 

‘*The wholesalers, the honest wholesalers, declined to 
sell to the catalog houses because in so doing they would 
be hurting their own trade through the retailers. 

‘The attorneys for the lumbermen, admitting that all 
the things charged are true, still say the lumbermen have 
done nothing contrary to law.’’ 


High Prices Not Caused by Retailers. 
Mr. Barry deplored the tendency to jump to the con- 


‘clusion that the middleman is to blame for high prices. 


In this connection he declared a day’s work in 1912 
brings more of the needs of life than ever before. 

“*The local dealers have allowed themselves to be put 
in wrong light by the mail order houses,’’ averred Mr. 
Barry. 

‘<The mail order people are fighting all lines of trade,’’ 
said he, ‘‘the lumbermen are but small game.’’ 
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Mr. Barry insisted the fight against mail order activity 
in whatever form manifest, was directed against all lines 
of retailing and the retailers should join hands. 

Parcels Post. 

In speaking of the parcels post he declared that under 
it the 40,000 odd rural carriers would mean just that 
many messengers for the delivery of mail order goods. 
He declared that using the carriers to deliver smaller 
packages was but a step that might end in two-horse 
trucks. 

Touching on other countries where the parcels post or 
some modification of it had been inaugurated he said, 
wherever conditions were the same as in this country it 
was threatening the same disastrous effect. 

Retail Advertising Urged. 

Mr. Barry repeatedly urged publicity and advertising, 
thus enabling the local dealers to get closer to their 
patrons. He said the mail order people were influencing 
a certain portion of the press with their liberal advertis- 
ing, where it would be impossible to approach the editors 
with bribes since the latter are an honest class. 

He closed with the prediction that if the local dealers, 
the lumbermen for instance, get the proper relations es- 
tablished with the public they can convince it they sell 
cheaper than the mail order houses. 

As regards the parcels post, the speaker said that in- 
asmuch as the postmaster general admitted a deficit on 
second class matter it should be clear to everyone on 
whose shoulders the burden of the new plan would fall. 
‘‘The consumer will pay it,’’ he asserted. 

National Federation of Retailers. 

George W. Dulany, jr., of Clinton, Iowa, delivered a 
particularly forceful talk on the National Federation of 
Retail Merchants, the conditions that necessitate such 
an organization, and its aims. 

In beginning his talk Mr. Dulany paid high renag to 
J. R. Moorhead, of Lexington, Mo., secretary of the Na- 
tional federation. He declared he had his lieutenants in 
the move so enthused and so filled with faith in him that 
if he told them to jump in the river they would do so 
without hesitation. 


The speaker reviewed the movement for the National 
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Federation. He said lumbermen had taken the lead 
the matter and must continue to do so. 

‘‘The lumbermen are in trouble because they have 
fought a stronger fight, have gone into the struggle 
deeper,’’ he said, referring to the Government suits. 

He told of the readiness with which the lumbermen at 
the Kansas City convention responded to a plan to raise 
money to help in the defense of their brethren. 

Mr. Dulany explained that the plan of organization of 
the National Federation was through locals, then State 
associations, and thus on to the national. He mentioned 
the fact that the initial letters of the Federation of 
Iowa Retail Merchants formed the word—F-I-R-M. 


Functions of Local Organizations. 

He explained the uses and advantages of a local asso- 
ciation, such as conducting a credit rating bureau, curb- 
ing fake advertising schemes, centralizing charity efforts, 
thus eliminating fraud, to bar traveling peddlers and fire 
sale firms. The local association, he said, could watch 
city legislation, the State organization watch State legis- 
lature and the national watch Congress. 

He told how manufacturers of Iowa had successfully 
opposed pernicious legislation through united action. 

In answer to the charge of theoretical writers that pres- 
ent high prices are due to a cumbersome system of dis- 
tribution, Mr. Dulany defended the present arrangement 
of wholesaler and retailer and denied it vas to blame 
for the condition complained of. 

Mr. Dulany told of a mail order advertising manager 
going to Clinton to try to place a big ad in the local 
papers and of the mail order man confiding to the news- 
paper man that he had selected Clinton because it is 
known as a big patron of catalog houses. 


Trade Press Praised. 

The speaker complimented trade papers in general and 
then referring to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN in particular 
grew warm in his praise. Its Community Builder sn gee 
men he characterized as great. Its principle, he said, 


thoroughly sound. The free advertising service furnished 
by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN he considered exceptionally 
good. 

At one point in his address Mr. Dulany said there are 
dealers whose vision is bounded by the end of their noses, 
or if not that, then by the front door of their store. 

Cooperation, he declared, is the new system, instead of 
the deadly, unreasoning competition of the past. 

Mr. Dulany said the local town is an absolute necessity 
for the well being of the people and that the catalog 
house constituted menace enough on this one score alone. 
‘*Don’t carry on advertising for the purpose of appeas- 
ing the editor,’’ said he. ‘‘Such an idea is foolish. Ad- 
vertise for the purpose of getting trade.’’ 

Mr. Dulany spoke of several cases where local papers 
had taken up the cause of the local merchants, this along 
the lines advocated by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. From 
the Burlington Hawkeye he read a particularly favorable 
editorial along this line. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Dulany’s 
of committees were heard. 

Committees’ Reports. 

The auditing committee had found the report of the 
treasurer to be correct. The committee was composed ot 
R. J. Rainey, Columbus Junction; H. Harrington, North 
English; H. "A. Pauls, Washington. 

The committee on resolutions, nae roars of D. 


address the reports 


A. Miller, 


Milton; C. Y. Smith, Ottumwa, and C. C. Gardner, Well- 
man, reported the following resolutions, which were 


unanimously adopted: 
Be It Resolved, By the Southeastern Iowa Lumber Dealers’ 


Association in convention assembled in Burlington, lowa, 
February 7, 1912 sabe J 
First—hat we congratulate the Association and its 


officers on the very successful year that has passed and the 
prosperity of its members; and while we rejoice in meeting 
the members present, yet it is with a note of sadness that 
we have to record the death of two of our most active and 


honored members, John A. Kalbach, of Oskaloosa, and 
William Butler, of Morning Sun. 
Hosts. 

Second—That we tender our hearty thanks to the city of 
Burlington, which through its mayor, the Hon. as C.. Cross, 
gave us so hearty a welcome ; to Secretary E. E. Egan, who 
so cordially received us in the name of the Scien Asso- 


ciation, and to the Burlington Lumber Co., 
Lumber Co., Rand Lumber Co., Noelke-Lyon Manufacturing 
Co., Mairn-Cillies Co., Derby Mills Co., and John A. Uhler, 
for their excellent banquet and other courtesies so gener- 
ously given. 


Gilbert-Hedge 


Badges and Boutonnieres. 

Third—That we tender our thanks to the Lothman Cypress 
Company, which through its representatives, h. W. Bloomer 
and Joe Furlong, has so generously tagged us with badges, 
and to Carr & Adams, who through Messrs. Baker & Chuw, 
have decorated us with beautiful carnations. 

Entertainers. 

Fourth—To the traveling men who gave us such an excel- 
lent entertainment on Tuesday evening followed by a fine 
luncheon and a smoker, we are heartily grateful. 

Retiring Officers. 

Fifth—To the outgoing ofticers we are indebted for their 
faithful and efficient services during the last year, and espe- 
cially to Secretary W. O. Riddle, who has worked so earnestly 
for the last three years in his untiring efforts to bring 
about the success and interests of the Association. 

Injunction Suits. 

Sixth—Let each individual member of the Association feel 
his personal responsibility to contribute liberally for the 
defense of our brothers who have been cited in a suit in 
equity by the Government, thus showing our loyalty to a 
just and worthy contention. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

D. A. MILLER, 
C. C. GARDNER, 
Cc. Y¥. SMITH, 


Committee. 
Officers Elected. 
The nominating committee, including C. M. Porter, 
Oskaloosa; L. H. Wallace, Washington, and M. C. Hall, 
Mt. Pleasant, made the following nominations:  ~ 


President—John A. Baxter, Winfield. 
Vice president—I. E. Mathews, Delta. 
Secretary-treasurer—H. Harrington, 
Directors for three years—C, 

Glattly, Mount Pleasant, 





North English. 
- McCrary, Douds Leando; S. R. 
and Henry Pickard, East Pleasant Plain. 

On motion of Mr. Porter the secretary was instructed 
to cast the vote of the convention for the nominees. 

When the new president was found and escorted to the 
chair he made a short speech thanking the convention for 
its confidence and promising the members his best efforts 
in the office. 

H. Harrington, the new secretary-treasurer, said he 
planned a system of letters to keep the members informed 
on mail order prices. 

Following the adjournment of the convention the direc- 
tors met in executive session and disposed of some routine 
business. The following executive committee was named: 
John A. Baxter, C. M. Porter and Fred Smith. 

In the evening the delegates attended a theater party 
at the Grand Opera House, where they witnessed ‘‘ Miss 
Nobody From Starland.’’ 


Attendance. 


Baker, Oskaloosa, Iowa, 
Rex, Des Moines, 


dg. A. 
G. B. 


Carr & Adams Co. 

Iowa; Wilson-Rex Lumber Co. 

H. I. Worth, Cedar Rapids, Iowa; Harry I. Worth Co. 

E. L. Kirkpatrick, Wellman, Iowa; Central Lumber & Coal Co. 

P. H. Kuyper, Pella, Iowa; Kuyper Lumber Co. 

A. D. Storms, Fort Madison, Iowa. 

H. L. Holbrook, Marshalltown, Iowa; Marshalltown Sewer 
Tile Ce, 

R. D. Hunting, Cedar Rapids, Iowa; R. 

R. H..Roberts, New Boston, Ill.; R. H. Roberts. 

J. H. Byrnes, Fordyce, Ark.; Fordyce Lumber Co. 

Cc. O. Swan, Yarmouth, Iowa; M. E. Dudgeon. 

W. A. Hanna, Danville, Towa; W. A. Hanna. 

QB. J. Igou, Texarkana, Ark.; Wm. Buchanan. 

og Cc. Smith, Ottumwa, Iowa; M. B. Hutcheson Lumber Co. 
i ae James, Canton, IIl.; Virginia’ & Rainy Lake Co. 

a W. Fleming, Albia, Iowa; Hawkeye Lumber Co. 

James Jones, Brighton, Iowa; James Jones. 

R. W. McConn, Centerville, Iowa; R. W. McConn. 

George Carson, Moulton, Iowa; R. B. Carson. 


Pipe & 
D. Hunting Lumber Co. 


J. L. Braun, Ferris, Ill; Ferris Lumber Co. 

M. F. Dittmer, Dallas City, Ill.; Dallas City Lumber Co. 

T. P! Montfort, jr., Chicago il; AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
W. O. Riddle, Mediapolis, Iowa; Rand Lumber Co. 

Cc. R. McCrary, Douds Leando, Iowa; McCrary Lumber Co. 

H. H. Gilman, Burlington, Iowa; H. H. Gilman. 


R. W. Eggert, Burlington, Iowa; 
H. = Patterson, Keokuk, Iowa; James H. Watson Co. 
If. King, Mount Vernon, Iowa; H. G. King. 

Il. ii. Hobart, Clinton, Iowa; Curtis Bros. & Co. 

J. L. Porter, Kansas City, Mo.; Sabine Lumber Co. 


Gilbert-Hedge Lumber Co. 


—— 


F. F. Bachelor, 


Burlington, Iowa; Derby Mills Co. 
M. C. Hall, 


Mount Pleasant, Iowa; M. C. Hall. 


E. Iseminger, Ainsworth, Iowa; Ainsworth Lumber Co. 
C. C. Gardner, Wellman, Iowa; Gardner & Grassell 


E. H. Kelly, Sigourney, lowa; 
B. Dingman, Pilot Grove, 
Earle Randall, St. 


Kelly Lamber Co. 
Iowa; B. Dingman. 
Louis, Mo.; Consolidated Sawmills Co. 


J. W. Fisher, Centerville, lowa; Hawkeye Lumber Co. 
J. S. Taylor, Oskaloosa, Iowa; Hawkeye Lumber Co. 
T. S. Archibald, Burlington, Iowa; Burlington Lumber Co 


J. W. Barry, Cedar Rapids, Iowa; Hawkeye Lumber & Coal Co. 
Met L. Saley, Chicago, Ill.; AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
E. E. Collins, Muscatine, Iowa; Collins Lumber Co. 
A. L. Dice, West Liberty, lowa; A. L. Dice & Co. 
t. L. Dunlap, lowa City, Iowa; R. L. Dunlap Lumber Co. 
W. F. Leinbaugh, Iowa City, lowa; W. F. Leinbaugh. 
W. H. Cain, Wyaconda, Mo.; S. Cain & Co. 
John Harness, Mount Sterling, Iowa; Mount Sterling Lumber Co 
C. Coombs, Keosauqua, Iowa; Keosauqua Lumber Co. 
D. A. Miller, Milton, Iowa; Milton Lumber Co. 
H. EB. Seach, Keokuk, Iowa; Keokuk Lumber Co. 
red Beach, Muscatine, lowa; Mira Hershey Lumber Co. 
J. M. Beckman, Oakville, lowa; Hawkeye Lumber Co. 
C. M. Porter, Oskaloosa, Iowa; Hawkeye Lumber Co. 
E. W. Blumer, St. Louis, Mo.; Lothman Cypress Co. 
J. M. Furlong, St. Louis, Mo.; Lothman Cypress Co. 
David Gillies, Burlington, lowa; Nairn-Gillies Co, 
J. W. Gillies, Burlington, Iowa; Nairn-Gillies Co. 
W. I. Gilman, Burlington, Iowa; Burlington Lumber Co. 
G. W. Angel, Hamilton, Ill.; Hamilton Lumber Co. 
d. tx Woellhot, Burlington, Iowa; Rand Lumber Co. 
Walter Miller, Cantril, Iowa; Cantril Lumber Co. 
J. H. Graham, Birmingham, Iowa; J. Graham & Son. 
J. W. Hill, Libertyville, Iowa; M. B. Hutcheson Lumber Co 
Homer Richardson, Delta, lowa; Homer Richardson & Co. 
Mathew, Delta, Iowa; Mathew Lumber 
Loos, Oskaloosa, Iowa; Kalbach Lumber Co. 
’. Chew, Osceola, Iowa; Hawkeye Lumber Co. 
. Mahannah, Keswick, Iowa; Home Lumber Co. 
3. Warner, North English, Iowa; Home Lumber Co. 
Graham, Gibson, Iowa; Home Lumber Co. 
Morrow, tiverside, Iowa; Riverside Lumber Co 
. Kirkpatrick, Dubuque, Iowa; Central Lumber & Coal Co. 
. Stull, Crawfordsville, Iowa. 
Z White, Harper, Iowa. 
*. H. Capion, Keota, Iowa; United Lumber Co. 
E. L. Chew, Des Moines, lowa; Carr & Adams 
J. A. Baxter, Winfield, lowa; Baxter & Smith. 
ms snry Pickard, Pleasant Plain, lowa; Henry Pickard. 
. Harrington, North English, Iowa; Home Lumber Co. 
7 ae Funk, Oskaloosa, Iowa; Hawkeye Lumber Co. 
| Pa Capion, Clinton, Iowa; United Lumber Co. 
J. H. Kendig, Muse isang Iowa; Museatine Lumber, 
R. A. Schultz, Si , Iowa; Pauls Lumber Co. 
H. A. Pauls, Iowa; Pauls Lumber Co. 
George Pauls, suites, Iowa; Pauls Lumber Co. 
B. R. Beach, Bussey, Iowa; Pauls Lumber Co. 
J. B. Douglass, Harvey, Iowa; Pauls Lumber Co. 
K. L. Johnstone, Knoxville, lowa; Pauls Lumber Co. 
J. W. Lux, Lone Tree, Iowa; Lux & Jones. 
C. G. Crull, Aberdeen, Wash.; Pacific Lumber Agency. 
H. M. Neas, Sigourney, Iowa: A. M. Neas & Son, 
Joseph Weil, Enid, Okla.; Enid Sash & Door Co. 








& Box Co. 
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CEDAR RAPIDS, LOWA ; 


Hi. Hi. Analt, Omaha, Neb.; 
W. E. Hardman, Udell, 
Cc. Y. Smith, 
H.. -e 


Bradford-Kennedy Co. 

Iowa; Udell Lumber Co. 
Ottumwa, Iowa; M. B. Hutcheson Lumber Co 
Hutchinson, St. Joseph, Mo.; Hawkeye Lumber Co. 
E. C. Smith, Bonaparte, Iowa; W. E. Smith Lumber Co. 

J. A. Uhler, Burlington, Iowa; John A. Ubler. 

W. M. Klenk, St. Louis, Mo.; Julius Seidel Lumber Co. 

0. I. Fitz, Des Moines, Iowa; Loetscher-Jaeger Mfg. Co. 
Al Hess, Waterloo, Iowa; Gronen & Cowan. 

R. L. Jamison, Hedrick, Iowa; M. F. Broadwell Lumber Co. 
W. _E. Edwards, Webster, Iowa; W. E. Edwards. 

0. K. Morrison, South English, Iowa; Home Lumber Co. 
W. E. Hardman, Udell, Iowa; W. E. Hardman. 

Samuel Wenger, Wayland, Iowa; Keeve Lumber Co. 

A. H. Wallace, Washington, Iowa; A. H. Wallace & Son. 
. J. Bowman, Washington, Iowa; Bowman & Knupp. 

W. L. Holden, Winfield, Iowa; Winfield Lumber Co. 

M. T. O'Brien, Kinross, Iowa; M. T. O’Brien. 

C. K. Lake, Iowa City, Iowa; Fox, Hutchinson & Lake Co. 
C. W. Butler, Morning Sun, Iowa; C. W. Butler. 

F. W. Smith, Richland, Iowa; Smith & Brady. 

W. E. Strumf, North English, Iowa; Hawkeye Lumber Co. 
C. V. Chance, Mystic, lowa; Hawkeye Lumber Co. 

F,. E. Hyett, Oskaloosa, Iowa; Hawkeye Lumber Co. 

0. J. Craver, Avery, Iowa; Hawkeye Lumber Co. 

Charles Lyon, Burlington, Iowa; Moelke-Lyon Mfg. Co. 
W. E. Lyon, Carthage, Ill.; W. E. Lyon & Co. 

R. V. Clute, Winnfield, La.; Tremont Lumber Co. 

L. L. MeCord, Eddyville, lowa; Harding & McCord. 

Gc. We: Dulaney, jr., Clinton, Iowa; Eclipse Lumber Co. 

W. G. Bair, Maicom, Iowa; W. G. Bair Lamber Co. 

W. H. Blackstock, Ewart, Iowa; Ewart Lumber & Grain Co. 
A. G. Lee, Batavia,, Iowa; M. B. Hutcheson Lumber Co. 
BR. L. Lewis, Plano, Iowa; Hawkeye Lumber Co. 

S. M. Harmon, Farmington, Iowa; Hawkeye Lumber Co. 

H. L. Royce, Creston, Iowa; Hawkeye Lumber Co. 

R. J. Reaney, Columbus Junction, Iowa; Reaney & Eliason. 
S. R. Glattly, Mount Pleasant, Iowa; Glattly, Ditmars & Ayers. 
C. BE. Axtell, Deep River, Iowa; C. E. Axtell & Co. 

J. M. Lyon, La Harpe, Ill.; John M. Lyon. 








IOWA SASH AND DOOR SALESMEN ORGANIZE. 


BurLineTon, Iowa, Feb. 7.—Following the adjourn- 
ment of the convention of the Southeastern Iowa 
Retail Lumbermen’s Association the lumber, sash and 
door salesmen met and formed a temporary organiza- 
tion with Ray Clute, of Cedar Rapids, as president 
and O. W. Igou, of Davenport, as secretary. 

A permanent organization will be effected at 
Waterloo at the time of the joint association meeting 
of retailers February 29. It is probable the associa 
tion will be made state wide in its scope. The men 
took up the idea with enthusiasm and there is no 
doubt that an enduring association will result. 
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MONTANA LARCH & PINE MILLMEN’S FIFTH ANNUAL. 


Representative Attendance—Membership Well Maintained — Effective Cooperation in Protecting Forests — Move- 
ment to Establish Chair in Logging Engineering. 

















Che fit meeting of the Montana Larch & Pine 
Manufact Association convened in the 2ssociation 
at pell, Mont., at 2 o’clock p. m., January 23, 
with Vice Preside D. B. Barber presiding 
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Secretary’s Report 
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tollows: 


During the last year market conditions have been most 
unfavorable, not only in the Flathead district, but in prac- 
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The Fire Season. 
At ginning t] Tt ason of 1911, arrangements 
were made wl the ser ices of your secretary were ten- 
lered to th Northern Montana Forestry Association, as 
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fire warden, for a period of four months, beginning June 6, 
und ending October 6, that year. Several matters concern- 
ing the work of the Forestry Association are to be discussed 
today and arrangements made for carrying on the work 
during the fire season of 1912 as both the State of Montana 
and the Government are very anxious to know as soon as 
possible what plans will be decided on for next year’s work. 

We wish to state that at this time both the Anaconda 
Copper Mining Co. and the Northern Pacific Railway Co., 
who are the largest timber owners in Flathead and Lincoln 
Counties, are considering the matter of uniting with 
the Northern Montana Forestry Association and have asked 
that arrangements be made for a conference in Missoula, for 
the purpose of discussing the matter. 

Our association was represented at the Third National 
Conservation Congress, held in Kansas City, September 
25, 26 and 27, by James Lake, of the O’Neil Lumber Co. 

Early in the year of 1911 an invitation was extended to 
Mr. Kitridge, secretary of the American Lumber Trades Con- 
gress, to hold its next meeting at Kalispell. The move- 
ment was indorsed by the Kalispell Chamber of Commerce, 
ithe Great Northern Railway, as well as all western lumber 
associations, both wholesale and retail. 


Estimated Cut and Actual Cut. 


rhe estimated cut for the year 1911, was 105,500,000 feet, 
as compared with 134,700,000 feet for the year 1910, a 
decrease of 29,200,000 feet. The actual cut for the year 
1911 was 87,527,000 feet, as compared with 129,606,000 
feet, a decrease of 42,099,000 feet. Owing to market con- 
ditions logging operations were curtailed considerably during 
the winter of 1910, and during the year 1911 it developed 
that there would be but very little business and thereupon 
it was decided to close down most of the larger plants 
throughout this district, which made the actual cut for 
the season much less than was anticipated at the beginning 
of the sawing season. 





Stock on Hand. 


Amount of stock on hand January 1, 1911, was 102,102,- 
000 feet, as compared with 114,919,000 feet January 1, 1912, 
an increase of 12,816,000 feet, which is probably the largest 
stock that the manufacturers of this district ever went into 
the winter with. While stocks on hand are considerably 
above normal they are well sorted as to lengths and grade 
ind are in excellent shipping condition 











Ii. G. MILLER, 
Kalispell 


Shipments. 


The total shipments from this district for the year 1911 
as reported by members on their monthly report card aggre- 
gate 357,558 feet, as compared with 118,018,769 for 
the year 1910, showing a decrease of 41,661,411 feet, or 35 


per cent : 
Outlook for 1912. 


The outlook for 1912 is not encouraging, although it is 
believed that the demand will be greater and prices stronger 
than during the year just closed. The territory into which 
our product is marketed is fast being developed. Thousands 
of new settlers are arriving each year, in all parts of. the 
State, who demand a large quantity of lumber for building 
purposes. Numerous irrigation projects are under way that 
will open large tracts of land for settlement, also a consider- 
able amount of railroad building is proposed for this year, 
all of which will have a tendency to stimulate the lumber 
market to quite an extent. 


Treasurer’s Report. 
nm hand Janua 30, 1911 Tee I 


Receipts from all sources. 





$2,875.3- 


DISBURSEMENTS JANUARY 30, 1911, TO JANUARY 


25, 1912, BOTH FUNDS. 














Paid by vouchers Nos. 69 to 167, inclusive $2,867.51 

Balance in treasury this date.......... $ 7.83 

Officers and Committees. 

President—D. B. Barber, Kalispell. 

Vice President—H. G. Miller, Kalispell. 

Treasurer—Joun Wotring, Kalispell. 

Secretary and Inspector—: ». Boorman, Kalispell. 

Executive Committec W. E. Wells, Somers; C. A. Weil, 
Kureka; George Millett, Libby. 

Speci Rate Committee—H. G. Miller, Kalispell; C. L. 
Dobner, Kalis 1; B. J. Boorman, Kalispell; D. B. Barber, 
IKKalispell; A, 


Jordan, Kalispell. 
Bureau of Grades—M. Driscoll, Kalispell; Charles Swan- 
berg, Kalispell; C. F. Wright, Eureka. 





Trade Relations Committee—A. G. Naundorff, Eureka; . 


W. KE. Wells, Somers; B. J. Boorman, Kalispell. 

Railroad Committee—A. G. Naundorff, Kureka; W. W. 
Wilder, Warland; B. J soorman, Kalispell. 

Committee on Assessment Values—Geo. Millett, Libby; 
H. G. Miller, Kalispell; Wells, Somers. 

Auditing Committes - Hutchinson, Whitefish; George 
McCrea, Kalispell; CC. A. Weil, Eureka. 

Committee on Common Interests—E. W. Doe, Libby; B. J. 
Boorman, Kalispell; W. W. Wilder, Warland. : 








Upon motion the secretary was instructed to furnish 





A. E. BOORMAN, KALISPELL. 
: tection, the holding of unproductive 
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the members with a copy of all reports submitted at the 
meeting. 


Logging Engineering. 


Prof. J. E, Kirkwood, department of forestry, Uni- 
versity of Montana, addressed the meeting as follows 
on the subject of establishing a chair of logging en- 
gineering in the University, asking the cooperation of 
owners of timber lands in the movemeent: 


The plans for the development of forestry at the University 
of Montana include an appeal to the State for a building. 
The most important part of the equipment should consist of 
wood testing machinery and apparatus for the study of 
wood products in their various forms, including pulp mills, 
distillation apparatus eté. These are to be established in 
connection with research laboratories in which studies will 
be pursued on various phases of lumbering and forestry. 

A bill is now in the hands of Senator Dixon asking for 
Federal appropriation for equipment and maintenance of 
adequate forestry courses—equipment with special reference 
to logging engineering, and wood technology. 


Department of Lumbering. 


Our plans call for a building and equipment. But in 
addition to these we are seeking the establishment of a 
strong department of lumbering, with special emphasis upon 
the subject of logging engineering. We realize that the 
future prosperity ot the forestry schools of this country, and 
especially of the Northwest, will depend upon the usefulness 
of their product in the business of lumbering, and the Uni- 
versity of Montana is conscious enough of its own interests 
to wish to be of the greatest possible usefulness to the 
lumber industry of the State. The laboratories of the for- 
estry department at the State University should be open 
at all times to the lumbermen of the State that they may 
send hither their material for the study of its properties 
and uses. 

Utilization of Waste. 


The utilization of the present waste in sawdust, slabs, 
edgings etc., is an important problem. It is estimated that 
if the waste from Southern pine were distilled for turpen- 
tine it would produce over 36,000,000 gallons, or more than 
is manufactured in the United States 
at the present time. [Tor this pur- 
pose in the West the utilization of 
lodgepole pine has a very promising 
outlook, and much of the waste yel- 
low pine and Douglas fir can also be 
utilized. It is also estimated that if 
the refuse chestnut wood of 1907 
had been extracted for tannic acid it 
would have produced more than 
twice the amount of acid used in the 
tanneries of the country. And we 
are ‘neglecting our hemlock wood 
which is.useful for the same product, 
and are importing large quantities 
of tanning extract yearly. All these 
and other investigations should be 
conducted at the State University, 
and should be of immediate value to 
the lumberman. These investigations 
may reveal new processes for the 
manufacture of distillates, extracts, 
pulp ete., which will greatly lessen 
the cost of production, and accord- 
ingly increase the profits. 

Another line which we are seeking 
to develop at the university is that 
of silviculture and forest manage- 
ment, adapted strictly to western 
conditions. Our timbered areas are 
not producing more than half their 
possible crop at the present time, 
and there is need of technically 
trained men who can bring maximum 
returns upon investments in timber 
lands. Under the present system of 
taxation and the present system of 
no management, other than fire pro- 


timber lands is a losing proposi- 


tion. 

It is hardly needful to state that the subject of logging 
engineering is of paramount importance. In no other indus- 
try of large operations is the need of an adequate engineer- 
ing knowledge and practice so urgent as in the business of 
lumbering. Millions of dollars are invested, yet in the estab- 
lishment of mills and the planning of logging operations 
very little expert technical advice is followed, or is even 
available. Railroading, mining, building, irrigation and 
many other industries, even with much smaller investments 
than are represented in the lumber industry, call for the 
skill of a specially trained engineer, while in lumbering many 
of the important operations go largely by rule of thumb. We 
have in mind a case where the building of costly chutes with 
the incidental expenses of decking and loading might easily 
have been saved. Another instance where miles of railway 
were constructed where a flume would have served for the 
transportation of the sawed material, avoiding also the 
necessity for the transportation of the waste. Again, the 
choice of suitable machinery, proper judgment as to the 
size of cable needed, or as tp the capacity of machinery, how 
to make the fullest use of power and not waste it, may 
greatly increase the profits of a business; in fact may repre- 
sent the whole difference upon the right side of the ledger. 
Much merchantable timber finds its way into construction, 
chutes, skidways etc., which would mean a large saving 
on the payroll, and would go far toward obviating the 
necessity of leaving on the ground timber which could not 
otherwise be taken at a profit. The satisfactory solution 
of these and other problems of a similar nature should be 
accomplished by a competent logging engineer. 


Trained Men Needed. 
In this connection I quote from an article in a recent 


issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Speaking of the relative 
merits of a high-cl: technically trained logging engineer 
and an ordinary surveyor in constructing a logging railroad, 
the writer calls attention to the necessity for men trained in 
lumbering as well as in civil enginering, and says: 

Such a man is a specialist. He can pick out quickly and 
surely the general route best fitted to develop the timber; 
he can then lay out a line and adjust it to the ground in 
such a way that the excavation shall be light and yet the 
track shall not be full of wavy ups and downs and ins and 
outs. He has always in mind the purpose of the road, 
knows the vital points and goes to them. He can often get 
his result in less time than the other man gets the other 
result. Such a man is the real timber engineer. The aim of 
every lumber manufacturer is to turn out as much good 
lumber as possible for as little money as possible. 

It is the business of the logging engineer to help him do it. 
A good logging engineer should be able to attack a logging 
proposition and give definite assurance as to the cost of the 
operation by various methods. Tor example, he should be 
able to say, “You have here so many millions of feet of 
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merchantable timber. It will cost just so much a thousand 
to move it by rail, or so much by flume, or by sledding or 
other methods.” He must know machinery also and be able 
to state accurately the cost per thousand feet of the most 
efficient engines and auxiliary equipment. And as a trained 
forester he would have due regard to the possibilities of a 
future cutting. 

In the full utilization of their product, and in the employ- 
ment of an adequate engineering knowledge and practice, 
the lumberman throughout the country should realize greatly 
increased profits. We fully believe, therefore, that should 
the lumbermen of this State endow a chair of logging 
engineering at the University of Montana it would prove 
an investment upon which they would realize immediate and 
ample returns. Our western States are, and will continue 
to be, the scene of the largest lumbering operations of this 
country and of the world. 


Montana Timber Lands. 

There are in western Montana at the present time about 
6,000,000 acres of patented timber lands, assessed in three 
classes of valuation, $4, $6, and $9 an acre. Placing the 
lowest valuation on this acreage the total would be assessed 
at $24,000,000, which would mean that the owners of these 
timber lands are paying over $65,000 annually into the State 
treasury on the basis of the 2% mill levy, or over 8 per cent 
of the total. Seven of the large lumber companies pay into 
the State treasury every year over $15,000 on their timber 
holdings alone, not counting taxes on mills and other 
improvements. From the sale of its lands and timber the 
State is building up an endowment for the Agricultural 
College, the School of Mines, and the University. While 
the University includes the forestry department, the amount 
which the Jatter receives as its share among other depart- 
ments is entirely inadequate. According to the report of the 
State auditor for the biennium ending November 30, 1910, 
the State expended in 1910 for the maintenance of the School 
of Mines $33,000, of the University $67,000, while the 
expenditures in the interest of agriculture in the State, the 
Agricultural College, farmers’ institutes, dry farming inves- 
tigations etc., amounted to over $122,000. 

I see, therefore, no reason why the lumber industry, con- 
tributing largely as it does to the State funds, should not 


receive some special consideration educationally at the hands 
of the State. We shall make an effort to secure this _con- 
sideration at the next meeting of the legislature and we 
hope for the earnest cooperation of the lumbermen in this 
matter. 


The subject was discussed at length at the conclusion 
of Prof. Kirkwood’s address, after which the following 
resolution was offered by H. G. Miller: 


Resolved, That the association as such approve of the 
efforts being made to establish a chair of logging engineer- 
ing in the State University, and so far as membership are 
owners of timbered lands, they be urged to contribute a 
fund for endowing a chair at the university on the basis of 
5 cents per acre on their respective holdings. And that it 
be the business of the secretary to canvass all members of 
the Northern Montana Forestry Association and advise 
Prof. J. E. Kirkwood of the results, and that this associa- 
tion communicate with Senator Dixon advising their ap- 
proval for Federal cooperation. And that a vote of thanks 
be extended to Prof. J. E. Kirkwood for presenting the mat- 
ter in such a concise and practical form at the meeting 
today. 


The resolution was unanimously adopted. 
Election of Officers. 

Next in order of business was the election of officers. 
A committee of three was appointed to make nomina- 
tions and a recess of ten minutes was taken to allow the 
committee to make nominations. H. G. Miller, W. E. 
Wells and A. G. Naundorff, members of the committee, 
submitted their report, showing that they had nominated: 


Fresident—D. B. Barber. 

Vice President—H. G. Miller. 

Treasurer—John Wotring. 

Executive Committee—W. E. Wells, C. 
Millett. : ; 

Upon motion the report of the committee was adopted 


and the officers were duly elected for the ensuing year. 


A. Weil and George 


The members were then asked for an expression of 
their views relative to joint arrangements for carrying on 
the work of the Northern Montana Forestry Association 
and the Montana Larch & Pine Manufacturers’ during 
1912. Practically all members present were in favor of 
varrying on the work jointly during 1912, so as to reduce 
the expense of both associations to a minimun Joint 
arrangements were made for carrying on the work of the 
two associations during the ensuing year, and the matte 
of making arrangements was referred to the directors of 
each association with power to act 

The meeting then adjourned. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE MEETING. 


A meeting of the executive committee elected for the 
year 1912 was held in the association offices January 24 
for the purpose of arranging matters pertaining to the 
association work for the ensuing year. 


The following were in attendance: W. E. Wells, chair 
man; D. B. Barber, C. A. Weil and A. E. Boorman. 

A. E. Boorman was elected secretary for another year, 
beginning May 1, 1912. 

A Bureau of Grades was appointed, as follows: 
M. Driscoll, chairman, Kalispell; Charles Swanberg 


Kalispell; Charles F. Wright, Eureka. 

In order to defray the expense connected with the asso 
ciation work for 1912 an assessment of 11% 
hundred feet was levied on the amount of 
factured or handled by the members during 
and all members not manufacturing their 
requested to contribute on the basis of 
capacity. 


cents per 
lumber manu 
that year, 
normal will be 

their annual 





COLUMBIA RIVER LOGGERS’ ASSOCIATION FLOURISHING. 


PortTLAND, OreE., Feb. 6.—The Columbia River Log- 
gers’ Association held its annual meeting here Saturday 
and reelected its entire staff of officers, retaining H. C. 
Clair, of the Clark County Timber Co., as president; A. 
B. Wastell, of the Columbia River Co., as secretary ; = 
S. Collins, of the Ostrander Railway & Timber Co., 
vice president, and J. 8. Bradley, of the Bradley Log ae 
Co., as treasurer. 

Secretary’s Report. 


Secretary Wastell submitted an exhaustive report 
covering the association’s work for 1911 in which he par- 
ticularly urged that the association lend its every effort 


to a movement for the extention of the fir market. The 
report follows: 
During the fiscal year from February 4, 1911, to date 


we have added two members to the roster of this asso- 
ciation, the Oregon Timber & Lumber Co. and the North 
Fork Logging Co., who have not yet signed the member- 
ship list. According to our records this makes a total 
membership of 21. The names of two organizations 
were changed, as follows: O. K. Logging Co. to Columbia 
Valley Lumber Co. and the Whitney Co. (Ltd.) to the 
Columbia River Co. The Masten Logging Co. resigned 
as sold to the St. Helens Mills Co. 

Cost of the association has been very slight, as indi- 
cated by the treasurer’s report, the biggest item being 
expense of taking an inventory of logs on hand early in 
the year. 

Junketing Trips. 

It was the purpose of the association at the annual 
meeting a year ago to arrange for several junketing trips 
to neighboring districts to get in touch with the logging 
industry throughout the Northwest, but the trip to Aber- 
deen, February 14, 1911, was the only opportunity taken 
advantage of for this kind of work. The trip to Aberdeen 
was enjoyable and beneficial and it is to be regretted that 
other arrangements of the same kind were not made to 
visit Seattle and Raymond. This association should also 
consider its responsibility toward inviting the Grays Har- 
bor delegation to Portland as a return for their hospitality 
to the Columbia River district. 

The association took definite action by communicating 
with our senators against the proposed Canadian Reci- 
procity treaty. 

Members of this association were active in good attend- 
ance at the meeting of the Pacific Logging Congress at 
Vancouver, B. C., in June, 1911. 


Special Meeting Advised. 

Special effort was made to hold the August meeting of 
the association at Astoria during the Astoria Centennial 
Exposition in conjunction with meeting of the Oregon & 
Washington Lumber Manufacturers’ Association and Hoo- 
Hoo concatenation. A special meeting of the association 
was called for that purpose, but the participation of the 
loggers was very slight and nothing came of this meeting. 
It is suggested that during the coming year effort be 
made to hold a meeting of the association at Astoria and 
get the attendance of many who are now unable to come 
on account of their duties and distance. 





A. B. WASTELL, PORTLAND, ORE.:; 
Re-elected Secretary. 


The association united with all other branches of the 
lumber and logging industry in passing resolutions of 
regret in relation to the death of Mr. H. W. Corbett, 
president of the Willamette Iron & Steel Works, forward- 
ing appropriate engrossed copies of the resolutions to the 
works and also to Mrs. Corbett, and the records show 
the very appreciative acknowledgments received from 
them. 





be -C: 


CLAIR, PORTLAND, 
Re-elected President. 


ORE. ; 


The association declined to participate as such in the 
fund being raised to endow a chair in the Yale Forest 
School, but referred the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association to the individual members. 


Y. M. C. A. Work. 

Special gr ag ip was given to the suggestion of 
the Y. M. A. in connection with the welfare work at 
the camps of members at the last annual meeting and 
since this time several camps have established better 
accommodations for their men and given more attention 
to their welfare, either independently or in connection 
with the Y. M. C. 

This association has cooperated with J. N. 
the West Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ 
the campaign favoring the local use, 
use, of wood paving blocks. 


Teal and 
Association in 
as well as general 


For Exploitation. 


The association took favorable action in regard to the 
fir exploitation as proposed by the lumber manufacturers. 

1e matter was placed before the association by E. D. 
Kingsley and several conferences were subsequently held 
between the committee appointed by the loggers and the 
committee of millmen, of whom W. B. MacKay was chair- 
man. The association recommended to its members a 
subscription of % of a cent per thousand on their Douglas 
fir output during” the year 1911 for this purpose and signa- 
tures were obtained from the majority of the members. 
The mills, however, felt that the loggers should subscribe 
1% cents on their estimated capacity, and while the mat- 
ter was being discussed the manufacturers’ association 
seemed to lose their enthusiasm in the project and were 
evidently not encouraged by the support of their own 
members. Subsequently the local association was _ re- 
organized and amalgamated with the Sound association, 
the West Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, since 
which’ time our efforts to get an understanding of future 
program have met with the suggestion that we assist 
in a project being advanced by the National Lumber Man- 
ufacturers’ Association in a campaign against wood sub- 
stitutes, and the fir exploitation work was practically 
suspended. Accordingly, the secretary returned the con- 
tribution of the one member who had sent in his sub- 
scription, and this information is intended for the other 
subscribers to the pledge who have not been previously 
informed. 

Work Should Have Been Continued. 


We feel that this important work should have been 
continued, and regret very much the lack of zeal on the 
part of the lumber manufacturers in exploiting and ex- 
tending the markets for fir lumber. Would suggest that 
during the coming year the new officers of this asso- 
ciation communicate with the lumber manufacturers and 
endeavor to work up joint action, through the operation 
of a joint Committee of manufacturers and loggers of 


Oregon and Washington, who shall devise 
for advertising adequately the 
is our conviction that only by 
sluggish conditions of the 


Ways and means 
merits of fir lumber. It 
this means can the present 
market be improved, and when 


we witness the volume of advertising indulged by other 
industries, and in some cases by other woods, and realize 
the amount of money expended in this direction, we 
should be encouraged to think that like expenditures it 
the interests of fir will be of great ultimate benefit, even 
if we cannot see immediate and direct results. 

During the year the Log Salvage Association was or 


ganized for the joint benefit of the mills and loggers 

Meetings of the association were held each month with 
the exception of September, 1911, when a quorum was not 
present. Two special meetings were held. 

Wood Block Pavements. 

The matter of wooden block pavements was discussed 
at considerable length, and it was urged that the loggers 
use every endeavor to assist in getting wooden blocks in 
troduced more extensively for paving in this city. It 
was, however, stated that in all cases the blocks should be 


treated so that they will stand up under the strain to 


which they will be put, for otherwise it would only be 
to eventually kill a business that might be made a very 
profitable part of lumber manufacturing. It was ex- 


plained that much damage had been done by turning out 
of inferior blocks in a few instances, as the faulty pave- 
ments had been referred to by champions of other ma- 
terials as specimens of all wooden block pavements. 

It was decided to appoint a legislative committee to 
look after matters that might affect the lumber industry. 
Incidentally it was remarked that the lumber manu- 
facturers and loggers in the past have .paid so little 
attention to legislative matters that much legislation, 
inimical to the industry in its various branches, have been 
enacted because the legislators did not realize the harm 
that they would bring. It was considered time that the 
loggers do a little educational work so as to get closer to 
the public on many questions not understood by the 
average person not connected with the industry. 

It was proposed to invite the loggers of Grays Harbor 
and the Shoalwater Bay district to pay the Columbia River 
loggers a return visit in the near future, and President 
Clair was delegated to ascertain what date would be 
most suitable for the visit. 

The Western Cooperage Co., Astoria, and the Benson 
Timber Co., Portland, were admitted to membership. 

In regard to the log situation, it was stated that while 
the supply of logs appears to be rather light, there are 
ample in the water to meet demands till the camps resume 


operations again in Mareh unless the demand becomes 
very active, in which event operations will have to be 


resumed sooner than is now intended 





J. S. BRADLEY, 
Re-elected 


PORTLAND, 
Treasurer 
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CANADIAN LUMBERMEN IN ANNUAL MEETING. 


Questions of Importance Discussed — 





a Clause” Receives Much Attention — Panama Canal is a Figure to 


the Fore —Abuses by American Shippers Seriously Complained Of. 


The fourth annual meeting of the Canadian Lumber- 
men’s Association met Tuesday, February 6, in the 
Board of Trade rooms, Ottawa, Ont. President J. B. 
Miller being in Efigland, the chair was occupied by 
Alex MacLaurin, of Montreal. 

Attendance. 
Roll call showed the following members present: 
ONTARIO. 


Cameron & Co. (Ltd.), Ottawa, R. G. Cameron; 


Conger Lumber 
Co., Toronto, W. B. McLean; W. C. Edwards & Co., Cc 


Ottawa, J. 






Allan; W. C. Edwards & Co., Ottawa, Gordon C. Edwards; Fraser 
& Co., Ottawa, J. C. Browne; Gordon & Co. (Ltd.), Cache Bay, 
George Gordon; Laidlaw Lumber Co. (Ltd.), Toronto, Walter Laid- 
law; Strong Lumber Co., Orillia, P. O’Leary; Northern Timber Co. 










(Ltd.), Toronto, W. A. Hirshbrook; Ferguson & McFadden, 
Renfrew, J. feFadden; Parry Sound Lumber Co., Toronto, W. 
J. MacBeth; eon River Lumber Co., Port Arthur, W. Scott; 
Shepard & Mor Lumber Co., Ottawa, P. C. Walker. 


QUEBEC. 
gne & Lae Oreau Lumber Co. (Ltd.), Montreal, Alex 
Riordan Paper Co. (Ltd.), Montreal, T. Stevenson. 
BRITISH COLUMBIA. 

Brunette Saw Mill Co. (Ltd.), 

Reading of the minutes of the 
was dispe nsed with. 

President’s Address. 

The president’s address was presented by 
having been written by Chairman MacLaurin: 

Owing to the absence of our president, J. B. Miller, 
who was called away to England on business, it devolves 
upon me to address you. 

As regard to the question of insurance, we have re- 
ceived no complaints from our members and assume that 
there is now no difficulty in connection with placing any 
insurance with the mutual companies, reciprocal or under- 
writers. Your particular attention is drawn to the neces- 
sity of making returns to the Government, on a form 
which is supplied by the department of insurance, not 
later than March 1 for all insurance placed with outside 
companies during the year ending December 31. 

With regard to our freight rate case, the report, already 
referred to, to be handed in by the transportation com- 
mittee, will give you full information in this connection. 





Sapperton, D. 


Murphy. 


previous meeting 


proxy, 





—( 


I may merely say that export rates, which had been 
increased, into Montreal from certain territory, had, by 
order of the board, to be restored to the old rate. 
Perhaps the most important matter we have to lay 
before you at this meeting is the question of proposed 
changes in the customs tariff on lumber imported into 
Canada. The tremendous increase noticeable in the im- 
ports of planks, boards, deals, joists and scantling from 
the United States is a matter which calls for the most 


serious consideration of our members. 

do better than refer to the annual address of Sir Edmund 

Walker, president of the Canadian Bank of Commerce, 

at the annual meeting of that institution January 9, 1912: 
Outlook for Lumber Sales. 

A year ago we stated that the immediate outlook for the sale of 
lumber from the mountain mills was good, apart from the prospect 
of more dumping by United States mant turers. Unfortunately, 
trade has continued to be bad in the ited States, and great 

ntities of low grade lumber have been sold in Canada at less 
» cost of production Some of this lumber is entered fraudu 
being bille¢? as rough lumber or as surfaced only on one 
when it is actually lumber finis! for the United States 
market and treated later so as t partly rough lumber. 
The mount: iin mills prepared for a season, but their caleula- 


Perhaps I can not 




























tions we entirely upset by this affairs Immediately 
south of tish Columbia lies the ¢ t lumber producing area 
in North erica, and its natural output has been greatly in 
creased by the necessity to ut over large are; in Idaho, Washing 
ton and Montana, where tl ‘ve been extensive forest fires 
recently. If manufacturers are pressed by their obligations 
ind their bankers less to take care of them than are 
anadian banks to ti eare ‘ir customers, the result is evi- 












so long as Cz 
urers must pile up stocks, w 
lumbe r in our mills must be 





> dumping ground. Our manufac- 
*h banks must carry, or the cut of 
curtailed and workmen thrown out of 
employ me nt, in order that United States mills may be kept in 
ion. This winter, in any event, the cut will be reduced 
iting some adjustment of the situation. Mills more favorably 
ated as to hts than the mountain mills, but also depend- 
on the prai trade, have done well, des a certain amount 
of loss from United States dumping. The coast lumbermen have 
suffered even more from this competition than the mountain lum- 






















bermen. both by dumping and by the loss of export trade, due to 

the United S es manufacturers being willing to fill orders at less 

th an cost. Shipments from Washington, the State which prod 
lumber, to points in Canada from Winnipeg to the Pacifie 
are said to have increased from three to five times in volume 
the depression in count set in rhe circular of the 





Association, issued in 
e shipments of boards, 


years ending June 30, 


-cretary of the Canadian 
. t 





110 rnd O11 


1909,” 


Average Price 








Yeat Per 1,000 Ft. 

1909.... $ 
RS hin Soe a v'a W000 0 o'n . 
| ea 9,266,275 22.97 
1909 and 1911 for the nine months ending 


ws, is still more striking 
Average Price 

















Ft -B. M. Value. Per 1,000 Ft. 
104,7 rt; 750,000 $2,845,695 
26,009 7,946,072 
he increase between 1909 and 1911 for the nine months referred 
i h nearly 275,000,000 feet measure, or 162 per 





the 




















dec average | $6.21 per 1,000 
measure, or nearl) er cent. fi res apply to 
but the conditions of the industry in British Columbia 
worse than elsewhere. The average price received by 
olumbia lumbermen is $3 to $4 per 1,400 feet less than the 


all Canada Since the preparation of these 
larger quantities the in eve 
> declined still fur 
as —— by this 
iddlems 


figures, we 
re being lumped and that 
. It does not appear that the con+ 
imping, the profit apparently going 








sumer 
to the 














Since the public: ation of these figures we have later 
returns, that is, for the eleven months ending Novem- 
ber 30, 1911, and with each succeeding month conditions 
seem be getting more serious. For instance, for the 
period just mentioned figures corresponding with the 
ibove as follows: 

Average 
price per 
Year— Feet B. M. Value. iy feet. 
1909 04,000 2 58 
1911 $s sow wie sine h ep amsOO 10, 34,815 

It wv be seen, therefore, that for every thousand ‘feet 

imported in 1909, there was 3.750 feet imported in 1911 


and the average 
board measure. 
To account somewhat for 


price dropped $6.59. per thousand 


feet, 


this condition, I ain quote 








from Sir E ‘dmund Walker's addre ss. as follows: 

rhe t as already stated, has been very unprofitable 
partly tions resulting from the extensive speculation 
n timber Jan in recent years have left many manufacturers with- 
out the choi of cul * operations and the hitherto suf 
ficient East« to absorb the output. The pro- 














duction of this State, which lies alongside British Columbia, has 
again been the largest of any State in the Union, amounting to 
+,.097,000,000 feet, worth about $42,000,000, or including shingles, 
about $52,000,000. 

The “Dumping Clause.”’ 


In connection with this matter it has been stated in 
the public press that the Government may possibly cancel 
what is known as the “Dumping Clause’ at present on 
the Canadian statutes, and it needs hardly be pointed out 
that this would work to the further disadvantage of the 
lumber trade. In view of the above, a peculiar position of 
things exists. For the year ending March 81, 1911, which 


are the latest returns available, the average price on 
dutiable imports of lumber from the United States is 
only $13.81, whereas during the same period the average 


price on free imports of lumber from the United States is 


$18.10. Admitting that the quantity of expensive hard- 
woods imported may swell the average value of free 


imports to $18.10 it must, I think, be scaled that $13.81, 
ft. 0. b. at the mill, per thousand feet, as representing the 
value of finished lumber that is planed or finished on more 
than one side, is ridiculously low, and this being the aver- 
age value, it follows that there must have been a lot of 
lumber imported at less than this figure and some, of 
course, at higher figures, but a difference of $4.29 per 
thousand feet between the av erage value of free imports 
and the average value of dutiable imports is something 
which calls for further explanation. 

You will find in the report by the executive committee 
a comparative statement of exports of lumber from the 
United States, as compared with those from Canada, to 
the various countries of the world, and in conjunction 
with that statement there is a suggestion that this asso- 
ciation should engage an expert lumberman and send him 
to the Central American States, the West Indies and 
South America, for the purpose of making a full report 
thereon. In view of the near approach of ‘the opening of 
the Panama Canal, this would seem to be a wise thing to 
do. Your attention is called to the fact that a repre- 
sentative of the Royal Mail Steam Packet Co., controlling 
324 vessels, has very recently been investigating trade 
and harbor facilities of the North Pacific, with the view of 
entering into that trade. 

Pacific Coast Commerce. 

The present annual foreign commerce of 


; 2 é South Amer- 
ican countries on the Pacific 


Ocean aggregates $3,000,000,- 





000. The Pacific Coast Latin countries amounts to $400,- 
A. MACLAURIN, MONTREAL, CAN.; 
President Canadian Lumbermen’s Association. 
000,000 annually. New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 


New Orleans and other 
in line to be 
undoubtedly there 


United States 


ports are all getting 
ready for 


the opening of this canal and 
will be a serious dislocation of busi- 
ness. If large interchange in the lumber business takes 
place from the East to the West, the reverse condition 
of things will exist, and in the East we shall meet with 
western lumber at a less figure, owing to the water haul. 
When it is considered that the suggestion has been made 
that American ships would use the Panama Canal free 
of cost, while foreign ships would pay a charge not ex- 
ceeding $1.25 a ton, it will be seen that our friends to the 
south intend to monopolize the benefits which this canal 
will bestow. The proposal to charge all American vessels 
owned by a railway company, however, double the foreign 
rate, would be of no effect, as this would participate of 
the nature of class legislation and would undoubtedly be 
fought to a finish in the United States courts. 





With reference to the annual shortage of cars, it is 
hoped that the orders recently placed for additional 
equipment by Canadian roads will have the effect of 


doing away, to a certain extent, with this disability. The 
railways undoubtedly have done the best they could under 
the circumstances and we must all work together; that is, 
shippers and carriers, for the general good. 

During the year just closed this association issued cer- 
tificates of membership and if there are any members 
who have not received their certificates they will please 
report the circumstance to the secretary. In this con- 
nection a proposition will be laid before you at this meet- 
ing looking towards the reduction of the annual fee from 
$50 to $25. Your executive thought this was a wise thing 
to do at the present time. We have passed the experi- 
mental stage and I think it will be admitted that the 
existence of an association such as this can be of tre- 
mendous value to the trade, but without the hearty coop- 
eration and assistance of every member it will fail of 
accomplishing its full purpose. 


Members Must Interest Themselves. 


I, therefore, urge upon every member of the association, 
in the strongest way possible, to take a live interest in 
its affairs and to communicate with the head office when-. 
ever any question comes up requiring expert advice and 
attention. The reduction of our fee to $25 would mean 
that we must more than double our membership. We 
ought at least to have 250 members, but are now aiming 
to get 200. Let every member secure one additional 








application and we shall accomplish our purpose. The 
association is yours, and with your hearty and enthusi- 
astic support, together with the increased numbers which 


we expect, will 
future. 


It is with extreme 


accomplish still further for you in the 


regret that I refer to the death of 


Mr. Peter Whelen. Those who had the pleasure of 
knowing Mr. Whelen valued him highly as a friend and 
for his “qualities of heart and mind. 

Some explanation is due to the members to account for 
the reason why the Canadian Lumbermen’s Association is 
this year not holding a banquet. Over a year ago it was 
suggested that the Canadian Forestry Association and 
the Canadian Lumbermen’s Association should this year 
hold a joint banquet, the former amending their consti- 
tution so as to bring the annual meeting of that associa- 
tion to coincide with the date of ours. Unfortunately it 
was found impossible to secure accommodation for the 
number of guests, and as the parliamentary restaurant 
was the only place in Ottawa where this could be found, 
and as the privilege of using this restaurant is restricted 
to departmental or semidepartmental enterprises, the lum- 
bermen’s association had to drop out of sight. As, how- 
ever, almost every one, if not all, of our members are 
also members of the Forestry Association, there could be 
no possible objection to our purchasing tickets to the 
forestry banquet, and I trust that those who have not 
already secured their seats will make immediate applica- 
tion to the secretary, as it is necessary that we should 
know at once just how many guests to provide for. 

To the reports of the secretary, treasurer, executive 
committee and transportation committee f now refer you 
for detailed information. 


Secretary’s Report. 


The report of Secretary Frank Hawkins was then 
ead by him as follows: 


The agenda in your hands shows the changes in mem- 
bership which have taken place during the year, and in 
connection with this matter your secretary would urge 
upon each member of the association to pledge himself 
to secure at least one new member. On previous occa- 
sions your secretary has asked that a small committee 
on membership be appointed and he would again urge this 
upon your consideration. With a committee of, say. 
three to handle this matter there is no doubt in his mind 
that it would result to the great advantage of the asso- 
ciation. Particularly in view of the resolution which. is 
to be submitted to you at this meeting providing for the 
reduction of the annual fee from $50 to $25. If this reso- 
lution is adopted the reduced fee will, of course, not 
include the services of our Trade Report Branch. An 
additional sum will be necessary for this. We have nine- 
teen new applications for membership in this association, 
on the basis of the reduced fee to $25. 

Again the “Dumping Clause.” 

In connection with the proposed amendment of the 
customs tariff, since the president’s address and the 
report of the executive committee were prepared, it is 
reported in the press that the yardmaster of the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway Co. at Regina has been prosecuted, 
charged with allowing a car of lumber in bond to pass 
through without payment of duties. Undoubtedly this is 
only one case of hundreds, and perhaps thousands, which 
have not been detected or which have been allowed to 
go through. Closely allied to this question is the ser ious 
one as to the best means of meeting the “dumping” of 
lumber into Canada by United States manufacturers. 
This is an important proposition and one which calls for 
your most earnest thought, deliberation and action. 

With regard to the extension of the trade report branch 
of your association, it would facilitate matters very con- 
siderably if fuller information could be given your secre- 
tary regarding the various parties under investigation. 
It is difficult to justly estimate — the standing of cer- 
tain individuals is, from the meager reports received. in 
a number of cases, besides being i to person or firm 
inquired about. The hope and effort on the part of your 
secretary is to give such information as will protect the 
seller and at the same time be fair to the buyer. The 
benefit must be mutual and your secretary suggests that 
it would be a good idea, when you return to your offices, 
for each member to report, voluntarily, to the ‘office of the 
association, any persons or firms who have been delin- 
quent during the year just closed or whose account has 
not been in satisfactory shape. 


Track Scale Allowance. 


All our members have been advised by circular that they 
are entitled to an allowance of 500 pounds for variation 
in tare of cars and track scale allowance when shipped in 
box cars, all the year around, and 500 pounds in summer 
and 1,000 pounds in winter, when lumber is shipped on flat 
or gondola ears. In addition to this on all lumber loaded 
in flat cars shippers are entitled to an allowance of 500 
pounds for the weight of stakes and fastenings all the 
year around. These deductions should be clearly shown 
on the shipping documents and you are particularly urged 
to see that these allowances are made. If any member has 
difficulty in this regard and will report same to the 
secretary, the matter will be attended to promptly, 

We would also like full details from each member 

‘egarding the question of car shortage. Without specific 
iaetannen it is impossible for your association to make 
effective protest. Individual effort in these matters is less 
effective than the concerted action of your association. 


Treasurer’s Report. 
The report of the treasurer was then read as follows: 


After writing off 20 per cent of the ledger valuation 
of furniture and fixtures, amounting to $61.30, which is 
the first amount written off this account since the forma- 
tion of the association, and a loss of $9.20 on insurance 
circular, ‘‘Essentials,’’ total $70.50, it will be seen that we 
have in hand, from last year’s business, $481.83. The dif- 
ference between this amount and the balance, as shown, 
cash in bank, $534.83, is accounted for by the payment of 
one annual subscription for 1912, $50, and one ticket for 
the coming banquet, $3, which sums were received prior to 
the closing of the books January 15. 








RECEIPTS 












salance on hand, January 16, 1911..............8 184.95 

Annual subscriptions, 3,600.00 

Annual subscriptions, 50.00 

Annual banquet, 1911 245.00 

Annual banquet, 1912.. 3.00 

Furniture Gisposed Of... 2 osc sc sen eccecses ven ).00 $4,132.95 
DISBURSEMENTS. 

General Expenses: Printing, stationery, tele- 

graph, telephone, postage, etc...............-. $ 403.15 

Rent 281.25 

Traveling expenses of secretary.........ccsseces 97.31 

OELES RRS o2 PSE ey Re en eae ree 2,402.16 

SEAMEN MONT MOMNAN Cac > Win's 1s ate oie eis wieiw ba oS 45a s,s wi ela'e 12.00 

Exchange on checks, 8.15 

ACTER Coie et): Ea en i 32 

Trade Report Branch: Postage............$20.89 
Sundries 47.66 68.55 

a ee ee _ 534 $4,132.9) 


Executive Committee’s Report. 


The report of the executive committee was then read 
by J. C. Browne, of the committee, as follows: 
This question has received the most careful considera- 
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tion at the hands of your executive committee, and we 
wish to lay before you, in as concise form as possible, the 
exact position. 


According to the Canadian tariff, sawn lumber and 
lumber planed on one side comes into Canada free of 


duty; lumber further manufactured is subject to a duty 
of 25 per cent ad valorem. On November 21, 1911, a cir- 
cular was sent to 354 sawmill proprietors and wholesale 
lumber dealers, asking the question, whether duties equiv- 
alent to those imposed by the United States on Canadian 
lumber should be included in the Canadian tariff? The 
reply requested was ‘yes’ or ‘no’ to the question, 
“Should such duties be imposed on softwoods?’’ and the 
reply ‘‘yes’’ or ‘‘no”’ to the question, “Should such duties 
be imposed on hardwoods?’’ One hundred and forty-four 
firms replied ‘‘yes’’ to both questions, 25 replied ‘‘yes’’ 
to softwoods and ‘‘no’’ to hardwoods, two replied ‘‘yes’”’ 
to softwoods and nothing to hardwoods, 16 replied ‘‘no” to 
both questions, and one replied ‘‘no’’ to softwoods and 
“yes” to hardwoods. This makes a total of 188, out of 
which it will be seen 171 advocate an imposition of a 
duty of $1.25 per 1,000 feet, board measure, on softwoods, 
7 say ‘no’ to this question, and 41 replies indicate that 
the writers do not wish such duties placed on hardwoods. 
_ There is no doubt whatever that the privilege of bring- 
ing lumber into Canada planed on one side free of duty 
has led to very serious abuses on the part of some Amer- 
ican shippers; that is to say, that millions of feet of 
lumber further manufactured than planed on one side 
have been brought into Canada in the past free of duty. 
In support of this contention particular attention is called 
to the annual report of the Department of Trade and 
cones for the fiscal year ending March 31, 1911, as 
ollows: 


Average 

price per 

M. ft. B. M. Value. M ft. B. M. 

Dutiable imports..... 22,848 $ 315,756 $13.81 
Free imports ........ 3,177 3,496,496 18.10 


Average Price. 


_ This shows the average price per thousand feet on free 
imports was $18.10, whereas the average price per thou- 
sand feet on dutiable imports; that is, lumber further 
manufactured, was only $13.81, a difference of $4.29 per 
thousand feet. These figures are for sawn boards, planks, 
deals and other lumber. The above figures, taken in con- 
junction with the tremendous increase in the quantity of 
lumber exported from the United States into Canada, 
comparing the period of eleven months ending November 
30, 1911, with the same period in the year 1909, the quan- 
tity increased 349,839,000 feet, board measure, whereas 
the average price decreased $6.59 per thousand feet, board 
measure, or over 23 per cent, shows the disabilities Cana- 
dian manufacturers are working under. 

In view of the reported intention of the Government 
to withdraw the Dumping Act, it would seem as though 
the lumber trade must receive some sort of protection 
from the Government or the operations of the lumbermen 
will be very seriously curtailed, if not suspended alto- 
gether. The imposition of duties by Canada to corre- 
spond with the United States tariff could not, of course, 
be construed as being an unfriendly act towards that 
Nation. It has been the aim of your executive to avoid 
even the appearance of irritation or annoyance to our 
friends to the south, but we realize that the lumber indus- 
try of Canada has now reached that point when some 
course must be adopted which will have a tendency to 
preserve the Canadian market for Canadian industries. 
It is an assured fact that the keen competition existing 
among Canadian lumbermen, with the utter absence of 
anything that can be construed in the nature of a trust 
or combine in the lumber business, having for its objects 
the fixing of prices or controlling the output in any way, 
guarantee that prices to the consumer would not increase. 
Particular attention is called to the fact that, notwith- 
standing the enormous increase in imports from the 
United States, coupled with the tremendous decrease in 
price, as indicated above, the Canadian consumer has been 
paying for his lumber on the basis of the prices which 
Canadian manufacturers could afford to sell at—the profits 
have gone to the middlemen, who, without any stake in 
the country, has been able to, thanks to the lax adminis- 
tration of the Canadian law, profit tremendously thereby. 

On the other hand, there have been indications that the 
United States Government would abolish their duty of 
$1.25 per thousand feet, board measure, on rough sawn 
lumber and in this event it would, of course, do away, 
to a large extent, with any argument for Canada putting 
a tariff on lumber. 

What effect the proposed formation of a tariff commis- 
sion for Canada may have upon the lumber situation is 
another feature which must be taken into consideration. 
No doubt lumber interests will be given an opportunity 
of appearing before that commission, and it may be a 
wise thing not to agitate at this time for a change in the 
tariff, pending the appointment of that commission. 


A Protest. 


Early in November a deputation from British Columbia 
waited upon the board of customs in Ottawa, protesting 
against abuses by American shippers, under the clause 
admitting lumber planed on one side into Canada free. 
Your association was represented at that meeting and the 
result was the issuing of orders requiring strict observ- 
ance of the Canadian law. The effect has been that to a 
considerable extent these abuses have ceased. If the 
importation of lumber planed or finished on one side were 
made dutiable it would eliminate the danger of the con- 
tinuance of these abuses, and the suggestion is made that 
probably at this time the best interests of the trade may 
be served by simply requesting that the words contained 
in item 504 of Schedule ‘“‘A’”’ of the Customs Tariff of 1907 
be amended by striking out the words, ‘‘dressed on one 
side only.’’ This would interfere very slightly with the 
tariff and at the same time would give substantial relief 
to Canadian producers. 

Figures have been prepare by our secretary, on the 
basis of duties to correspond exactly with the United 
States tariff, excenting that sawn hardwoods should come 
in free in all tariffs. There is also an alternative propo- 
sition, putting on a duty of $1.25 per thousand feet, board 
measure, on sawn softwoods. sawn hardwoods to be free, 
with all lumber or timber, either hard or soft. when fur- 
ther manufactured, to be subject to a duty of 25 per cent, 
as at the present time. Provision has also been made for 
the imposition of duties on lath of 20 cents per thousand 
pieces and on shingles of 50 cents per thousand pieces. 


Proposed Hemlock Association. 


In October your secretary was sent to Toronto to attend 
a meeting of the hemlock manufacturers and wholesalers. 
At that time the proposition was to form a hemlock asso- 
ciation having for its objects the uniform grading and 
inspection of hemlock. It was pointed out that unless 
such rules were adopted and authorized by a substantial 
element of the trade the objects sought would not mate- 
rialize. It was suggested that the hemlock men who 
were not members of this association should join, lay their 
views before that body, and gee if some reruedy could not 
be found. A serious obstacle to a number of those pres- 
ent at that meeting was the fact that the annual fee for 
membership in the Canadian Lumbermen’s Association 
was more than they felt justified in subscribing. Your 
executive then took up the question as to the advisability 
of reducing the annual fee, provided that a sufficient in- 
crease in membership would result as would enable the 
necessary expenses to be defrayed. The proposition is 
before you, and before this meeting, by a resolution moved 
by Mr. Walter C. Laidlaw and seconded by Mr. Dwight J. 
Turner. 

In the meantime, the hemlock manufacturers have gone 
ahead with their uniform grading and inspection rules and 
a, copy of these rules has been forwarded to this asso- 
ciation. 


‘We would suggest that a committee be formed to deal 
with this whole question of uniform grading and inspec- 
tion. It should be stated at the outset that there is no 
intention on the part of this association to say to any 
manufacturer that he must grade his lumber in accord- 
ance with any set of adopted rules. Every manufacturer 
or dealer will continue to sell in the way that suits him, 
but in event of his selling to a new customer, or should 
there be the necessity to ship under uniform rules, such 
rules authorized by the Canadian Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion should be in existence. 


Trade Report Branch. 


On the 10th of August last forms were sent out to all 
members, originating this branch of our work, and we 
feel that the experiment has demonstrated the useful 
service which this association can render to the trade. 

In event of the annual subscription being reduced to 
$25, it is, of course, the intention not to include the trade 
report branch service, but to make an extra charge for 
this. Every member, therefore, is urged to assist in per- 
fecting this trade report branch, and you are earnestly 
requested to report, voluntarily, any delinquents or firms 
with whom you have had difficulty during the past. 


Amendment to the Criminal Code. 

As you are aware, at the last annual meeting it was 
reported that representations had been made by this asso- 
ciation, coupled with correspondence from the Coast Asso- 
ciation, looking towards the amendment of the Criminal 
Code, which would protect lumbermen from log pirates 
in coastal waters. 

The adjournment of Parliament for Coronation proceed- 
ings, together with the subsequent elections and defeat 
of the Laurier Government, left the matter, September 21, 
exactly where we were before negotiations had com- 
menced. The secretary communicated with the secretary: 
of the Coast Association, and when Parliament reopened 
Mr. H. H. Stevens, member of Parliament for Vancouver, 
was interviewed and the final result is that he has intro- 
duced _a bill into the House of Commons which, it is ex- 
pected, will pass this session. Should this be the case, 
it will give a very substantial measure of relief to our 
western members operating on the Coast. 


Squatters. 

About a year ago strong representations had been made 
to the Government regarding the abuses caused by lands 
under license being alienated for alleged purpose of settle- 
ment. We have had no recent representations laid before 
us and only, therefore, refer to the matter to inquire if 
any of our members are suffering from this cause as hold- 
ers either of Dominion or of Provincial lands. 


International Trade. 


In the address of Sir Edmund Walker, president of the 
Canadian Bank of Commerce, at the annual meeting of 
that institution January 9, he drew attention to the tre- 
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mendous difference which exists in Canadian imports and 
exports and said, ‘‘But the fact remains that we must 
enlarge the volume of products we have to export and 
either lessen our imports by curtailment of expenditure or 
a 4 la at home many of the articles we buy 
abroad.” 

For a period of six months, ending September, 1911, the 
balance against Canada amounted to $124,322,000. 

With a view of showing the countries to which the 
United States export lumber, your attention is called to 
the following statement: 

BOARDS, PLANKS, DEALS, JOISTS AND SCANTLING. 
Exports from 
United States 
10 months ended 

31, 1§ 


Exports from 
Canada year 
ended March 






Exported to— Oct. 31, 1911. Meh. 31, 1911. 
United KiNSdOm 4 -<cessec swe tcccvccce Geneee $10,282,127 
BelQIOM occ ccc ecccc reese reseseens pi 11,041 
VAMOS sarees wccdc es ieee ee we sees eale 30,677 
GOFMANF coven cscs cccccecerwsscavecess 1 6,260 
MEIN arene esse aie aie s-0-b1 seg 915:6/ 8 '9 60's 9: dot @ acatace 


RNIRM EON 7g oo vic cs sie ciers'a para saelbciastalers 
MURR ATO o oc ass fede @ areca d bie Sine ahinswalo 
Cent. American States and Br. Honduras 
Mexico 
GNC. Sa cecars ce wines IWR eed eee eealee 
Other West Indies and Bermuda........ 
Argentina 





MN ikalstes cus a cine se RIOTS Rea Meeeae 74,4 
Other South America ...... 187 
Chinese Empire 5 






British Oceania 
Philippine Islands 
Africa 
Other Countries 


Serer 510,816 


290,439 





14,083 
Newfoundland, Miquelon and St. Pierre. 20,785 
Fo” ERR ROS Ceres gn NS Par ede en er nenny bot Pr 665 
GR, ong bin eet avicinavesensseene dseanes 30,477 


$30,774,547 
MR RRERI EG ol ck, Sik civiarc: 47815058 Sie WERE REM RM OIE $ 9,028,741 
United States 


$14,676,499 


$16,890,638 





For the ten months ending October 31, 1911, not includ- 
ing Canada, the United States shipments of boards, 
planks, deals, joists and scantling amounts to $30,774,000, 
whereas Canada only exported to the same countries dur- 





ing the whole year ending March 31, 1911, excluding the > 


United States, $14,676,000. 

It has been suggested that this association should en- 
gage the services of an expert lumberman and sénd him 
to the Central American States, West Indies and South 
America for the purpose of reporting exact trade con- 
ditions existing there. 


Transportation Report. 


The committee on transportation then reported as 
follows: 


In our report of a year ago we stated that this matter 
had been dispersed in so far as rates on domestic ship- 
ments were concerned, and it was moved and seconded a 
year ago ‘‘that this association respectfully ask the Board 
of Railway Commissioners to review orders No. 10,528 and 
No. 12,301, with judgment and memorandum attached to 
same, respectively, as far as the export rates are con- 
cerned.” 

On April 18, 1911, the Board issued order No. 13,436, in 
which the railway companies were required to ‘‘publish 
and file tariffs, to be made effective not later than May 1, 
1911, reducing the export rates on lumber in carloads to 
Montreal for export from points in the Province of Quebec 
east of the city of Montreal and east of and including the 
line of the Canadian Pacific Railway Co.’s Laurentian sub- 
division, between and including St. Lin Junction and 
Nomining, and east of and including the line of the Cana- 
dian Northern Quebec Railway Co.’s Montfort branch, 
between and including St. Jerome Junction and Huber- 
deau, so that the same differences shall exist between the 
present domestic rates on lumber to Montreal and the said 
rates on lumber to Montreal for export as existed be- 
tween the old domestic rates and the old rates fur export. 
And that the said order No. 12,301, dated September 20, 
1910, be, and is hereby, rescinded.”’ 

Inasmu¢éh as there have been no complaints from any 
of our members shipping in that territory, we assume 
that the tariff is now satisfactory. 

This, therefore, disposes finally of the question. There 
is no doubt that the revenues of the railways have been 
tremendously increased as a result of the tariff com- 
plained of being allowed to stand. 

In this connection your attention is called to the fact 
that it was stated by the Rt. Hon. Mr. Borden, in the 
House of Commons on January 10, 1912, that, owing to 
the fact that since the passage of the Railway Act in 
1903 so many amendments had been made, the Govern- 
ment had under consideration a revision and consolida- 
tion of the act to embody all amendments. Your com- 
mittee urges, therefore, that this association join with 
the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association, in formulating 
revised clauses, which in our opinion should be incor- 
porated in the new Act. One recommendation we would 
strongly urge is, that freight operating expenses should 
be shown separately from other operating expenses, The 
earnings of each class are shown separately in the rail- 
way accounts, and it should be easily possible to appor- 
tion the operating expenses in like manner. Further 
amendments we would suggest were submitted at the 
last annual meeting last year and are here repeated: 


Suggested Amendments. 

Any special freight tariff of any transportation company, subject 
to its jurisdiction, which may hereafter be filed with the Board 
of Railway Commissioners, to which exception is taken by any 
person, company or other party interested, making formal protest, 
either before or after the effective date mentioned therein, 
against the adoption of said tariff, shall at the discretion of the 
foard be disallowed, until after such time as the Board shall 
determine, after hearing evidence produced for or against the 
adoption of such tariff. The Board may of its own volition with- 
out protest or complaint on the part of others, disallow any such 
tariff, or any portion thereof, with or without hearing evidence 
in support of, or against same. 

In any special tariff the rates contained in which are increased, 
the burden of the proof, d 

(a) that old rates are inadequate, unsatisfactory, or un- 
workable, 
(b) that a larger freight revenue is requisite and necessary, 
and the reasons therefor, 
shall be on the transportation company or companies or its or 
their representative or representatives, filing such tariff. 

For your information, we also append hereto: 

The following resolution which had been passed by the 
executive committee of the Canadian Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, and submitted to the Minister of Railways and 
Canals, was read as follows: 

“WHEREAS, The Railway Act gives the Board of Railway Com- 
missioners power to disallow any tariff or any portion thereof 
which it considers unjust or wnreasonable or contrary to any 
provisions of the Act, and to prescribe in lieu thereof other tolls 
in lieu of the tolls disallowed only after the tariff complained of 
has actually come into effect; 

AND WHEREAS, The Act provides no satisfactory method of 
avoiding the burden of an increased tariff until proved by actual 
experience that it is unreasonable, the burden of such proof being 
with the public; 

AND WHEREAS, As no carrier is compelled to lower a tariff 
without a hearing, the public should not be compelled to suffer 
an increased burden without the same opportunity of being heard; 
be it 

RESOLVED, That the Honorable, the Minister of Railways and 
Canals, be asked to amend the Railway Act so as to give authority 
to the Board of Railway Commissioners either upon complaint or 
upon its own motion to suspend the operation of any tariff or 
reculation for a sufficient time to permit of a full hearing, and 
afterwards to make such order as would be proper in a proceeding 
initiated after the tariff became effective; the burden of the proof 
to be on the carrier to show that the increased tariff or regula- 
tion is just or reasonable.’’ 


Car Stakes. 


The Board of Railway Commissioners in their order 
No. 13326, March 27th, 1911, ordered that the weight al- 
lowance of 500 pounds per car be made on all flat or 
gondola cars, for weight of stakes and fastenings. All 
our members were circularized, advising this weight al- 
lowance and your Committee hopes that every member is 
insisting on receiving these allowances from the Railways. 
It should in all cases be deducted and shown on the face 
of the shipping receipt. Your committee recommends that 
their successors be authorized to ask for a further order 
from the board, specifying how these stakes and _ fasten- 
ings are to be provided and at whose expense. This al- 
lowance for car stakes should result in saving many thou- 
sands of dollars a year for the shippers. 


Track Scale Allowances. 

This question was argued before the Board of Railway 
Commissioners, June 20 and 21, 1911. On July 25 the 
Board of Railway Commissioners issued order No. 14389, 
wherein “it is ordered that the special tariffs of the Rail- 
way Companies operating west of and including Port Ar- 
thur, Ontario, showing the allowances from track scale 
weights: of carload traffic, as in effect immediately prior 
to the first day of May, 1911, be restored until the appli- 
cants and shippers shall have an opportunity of presenting 
their views to the board, or until the matters in dispute 
shall have been adjusted between the parties at a con- 
ference which shall be had between the Railway Com- 
panies and shippers. or their representatives.” 

On January 4, 1912, a conference took place between the 
representatives of the Railways and Messrs. Walsh, Til- 
ston, and the secretary of this association, representing 
the shippers, in an endeavor to arrive at a solution of 
the difficulty. Mr. Kirkpatrick, Assistant Freight Traffic 
Manager of the Canadian Pacific Railway Company, ad- 
vised that some of their Western representatives in- 
tended to be here about the time of this meeting, and 
as a number of our Western members are also here, your 
secretary suggested that February 7 in Ottawa, would 
be a suitable and convenient occasion to meet and settle 
the question. We are strongly of the opinion that the 
track scale allowance should continue and if this can be 
made an order of the board instead of a regulation of 
the railways, it will mean increased security for the‘ship- 
pers. 


Water Carriage of Goods Act. 


On April 7, 1911, a deputation from St. John, N._B., 
came to Ottawa, seeking amendments to the Water Car- 
riage of Goods Act, claiming that the then existing con- 
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ditions imposed serious burdens upon them. While ship- 
pers in this part of the country were not inconvenienced 
in any way, and notwithstanding the fact that lumber- 
men in the Maritime Provinces have persistently de- 
clined to join this association, it was deemed advisable 
not to oppose the New Brunswick and Nova Scotia ship- 
pers, as the proposed amendments did not interfere with 
shippers from the St. Lawrence or impose disabilities 
on members of this association. Our secretary attended 
all meetings of the House of Commons Committee, until 
Section 10 of the Act was repealed and Section 2, amended 
in accordance with the wishes of the Eastern lumbermen. 


Carload Minimums. 


This matter has apparently been allowed by the rail- 
ways to remain in abeyance, but it may come up at any 
time and your committee should have abundant evidence 
in connection therewith. Although this question was in- 
cluded in our original Freight Rate Case, this feature of 
the matter was not dealt with by the Board of Railway 
Commissioners. 

Closely allied to this question is the one of average 
weights of lumber of various kinds, in various conditions, 
viz., green, partly seasoned, and seasoned. Considerable 
information has been tabulated by the secretary, but it 
would be exceedingly valuable to have full and authentic 
records from actual shipments made by Canadian millmen. 

Added to the above report, is a special reference by 
your committee, reading as follows: 

Your Committee as a whole have had more or less evidence, 
to show that the Railway Interests feel that the Canadian Lum- 
bermen’s Association is more or less of a dead issue, apparently due 
to the Association not acting Gn our recommendation at last year’s 
Annual Meeting, to the effect that a review of the orders issued 
should be asked by the Governor General in Council. 

Under these circumstances we strongly recommend that more 
sistance and activity be adopted by the members as a whole, 
ssisting the Transportation Committee in handling these mat- 
ters and that stronger support be given them than apparently has 
been given heretofore. 


In connection with the subject of track scale allow- 
ances, Secretary Hawkins stated that the conference 
referred to in the report had been arranged for Feb- 
ruary 15 at Ottawa. 





Collections and Claims. 

The next subject on the program was discussion over 
the organization of a Collection and Claims Bureau. 
The secretary announced that this referred especially 
to railroad claims, though later it might be found de- 
sirable to take up mercantile collections after the 
plan of the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation. 

There was then some discussion of railroad and es- 
timated weights. Mr. Browne suggested that the rail- 
way commission should have a traveling inspector of 
weights to check up railroad weights, with authority 
to stop and weigh any car at any weighing point. 

Mr. Clark complained of shipping a car to the United 
States on which the Grand Trunk weight was 34,000 
pounds and the New York, New Haven & Hartford 
weight was 48,000 pounds. The through charge was 
collected on the latter weights, which was entirely 
beyond any influence of the shipper. 

As to the plan of reducing the annual dues from 
$50 to $25, Gordon Edwards favored « more moderate 
reduction at first, say $35 to $40. After discus- 
sion, however, it was decided to make the dues $25. 
This will include the trade report service without extra 
charge. 

Uniform Grading. 

On uniform grading and inspection the secretary 
stated that the proposed grades were provincial rather 
than national. Gordon Edwards stated that the Otta- 
wa valley manufacturers had no disposition to change 
their grades, though it is well known they all grade 
differently. W. J. Macbeth, of the Parry Sound Lum- 
ber Co., made a strong argument for uniform grades 
and showed their effect upon merchandising practice 
in making competition more intelligent. He offered a 
set of rules for consideration. It was objected that 
they should be formulated and issued by Ottawa lum- 
ber men and not by the national association. The 
trouble is that there is no local organization in On- 
tario to promulgate such rules. Adjournment for 
luncheon was had with this discussion still pending. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


Mr. Macbeth read his grade suggestions which fol- 
low and Mr. Edwards moved their reference to a com- 
mittee on grading, to report to the executive commit- 
tee. He suggested three wholesalers and three manu- 
facturers, distributed geographically. 


The aim of the uniform grading inspection is to har- 
monize the natural differences which exist in the charac- 
teristics of the different stocks, making lumber of the 
same grades at the different manufacturing points of 
practically equal value, whether the logs from which the 
lumber is cut is large or small, fine-knotted, black-knot- 
ted, red-knotted, sound or shaky. 

1. No arbitrary rules for inspection of lumber can be 
maintained with satisfaction. The variations from any 
given rules are numerous, and suggested by practical 
common sense, so nothing more definite than the general 
features of different grades should be attempted by rules 
of inspection. The following, therefore, are submitted as 
the general characteristics of the different grades. 

2. In the grading of finishing lumber in common prac- 
tice, there is a recognized difference in classifying inch 
lumber and lumber thicker than inch. 


3. <A very large percentage of the 11%, inch and thicker 


lumber used for finishing purposes goes into work re- 
quiring each face to be shown, as in doors, sash, etc. 
With inch lumber, except in shop, the uses are quite 


different, the almost invariable practice being that one 
face of the board is shown, and that face the better one. 

4. The face side of the lumber is the side showing the 
best quaity or appearance. 

5. Wane in lumber is a defect which cannot be de- 
scribed by rule with satisfaction, and, therefore, must be 
left to the judgment of the grader, but due consideration 
in.rough stock should be given for the amount of wane 
that would be dressed off in milling. 

6. Lumber must be accepted on grade in which it is 
shipped. Any subsequent changes in manufacture or mill 
work will prohibit an inspection for the adjustment of 
claims, except with the consent of all parties interested. 

7. All lumber must be well manufactured, and the 
length in mill run shall be 10 feet and up (10 feet lengths 
must not exceed 15 per cent) including the odd feet un- 
less otherwise specified. 

8. What is known as Shorts shall be 6 to 9 feet long, 
and will come under the same general rules in grading 
as 10 feet and up. Owing to inspectors’ differences of 
opinion, it wiil be necessary to have an allowance of 7 
per cent to care for pieces called liners. 


Standard Grades. 


_ The manufacturer is usually so situated that he is 
forced to put his lumber up in a general grade which is 
called Mill Run, which includes everything the log pro- 
duces between a Mill Cull and a No. 3 Shop and Better. 
Mill Run and No. 3 Shop and Better are further subdi- 
vided as follows: 

Uppers shail be 10 inches and over wide and free from 
all defects, and stand a little bright sap-wood, in the ab- 
sence of bright sap a small pencil knot is permissible. 

Selects shall be 8 inches and up wide. When 8 inches 
wide it may carry the same defects as a 10 inch upper, 
and these defects increase according to width of piece. 

Fine Common shall be 8 inches and up wide. A piece 
8 inches may have bright sap across back or slight sap 
stain, may also carry a few pin knots providing they do 
not go through the piece. 

No. 1 Shop shall be 6 inches and up wide, and 10 to 
16 feet long, and shall cut not less than 6624 per cent into 
No. 1 Door stock, giving sufficient stiles to care for the 
rails and muntins in a standard 4-panel door. Fifty per 
cent of the remainder shall produce No. 1 Sash cuttings. 

No. 2. Shop shall be 6 inches and up wide and 10 to 16 
feet long, and shall not cut less than 50 per cent in No. 1 
and No. 2 Door stock, with enough stiles No. 1 and 2 in 
quality to care for the rails and muntins, and must not 
produce less than 25 per cent No. 1 Door cuttings. At 
least 50 per cent of the remainder shall make No. 1 and 
No. 2 Sash cuttings. 

No. 3 Shop shall be 4 inches and up wide and 10 to 16 
feet long, and shall cut not less than 40 per cent No. 2 
and 8 Door cuttings, with enough 2 and 38 stiles to care 
for the rails and muntins, and 50 per cent of the balance 
to make No. 1 and 2 Sash cuttings. 

Good Strips or No. 1 Molding shall be 4 to 7 inches wide 
and 10 to 16 feet long, and shall be No. 1 Shop and Better 
in grade. Inspection best face. 

Good Shorts shall be 4 inches and up wide and 6 to 9 
feet long, and shall be No. 1 Shop and Better in grade. 
Inspection from best face. 

No. 2 Molding shall be 4 inches and up wide, 10 to 16 
feet long, and shall be No. 1 Shop and Better so far as 
knot defects are concerned, but may carry stain on both 
sides, and fine shake on one side. If stain is absent may 
have fine shake both sides. Inspection from best face. 

No. 1 Dressing shall be 4 inches and up wide, 10 to 16 
feet long, and may carry any number of knots providing 
they are sound and none are larger than 1 inch in diam- 
eter in 8 inch and wider and smaller in the narrow widths 
and square edged, will admit of small amount of bright 
sap. Inspection best face. 

No. 2 Dressing shall be of the same general character 
as No. 1. except that it shall admit of fine tight shake 
on one side, bright sap no defect, may have some stain 
on back. Inspection best face. 

Common shall be sound and sound-knotted—will admit 
of black knots that are firmly set. Black knots shall not 
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exceed 1% inch diameter, and branch knots are also ad- 
missible if they are firmly set and not more than 1% inch 
wide at widest point, and must not show on both faces. 
Stain is a defect in this grade, but will be admitted to the 
extent of not more than 10 per cent of the pieces and the 
stain on the worst face. Some tight shake admitted. 

Box shall be sound, admit of all knots that are too large 
for the grade of Common, providing they are sound and 
firmly set. May admit of fine shake. Broom or loose 
shake not admitted in this grade. 

No. 1 Mill Cull shall not contain more than 25 per cent 
of hard red rot or more than 10 per cent soft rot. Will 
carry an occasional worm hole, wane to the extent of 
half the thickness of the piece and not more than 1% inch 
if on one face only, the other edge must be square. Shall 
be 6 to 16 feet long and 4 inches and up wide. Inspection 
from worst face. 

No. 2 Cull shall contain all lumber below the grade of 
No. 1, excluding all lumber carrying 50 per cent or over 
of soft rot, which shall be called Scoot. Inspection from 
worst face. e 

Dead Cull is the lowest recognized grade, and admits 
of all defects known in lumber, providing the piece is 
strong enough to hold together when being handled in 
the usual way of handling lumber. . 

No. 1 Barn shail be 4 inches and up wide, will admit of 
sound red knots of about 144 inches in diameter, and must 
have good edges, no shake, bright sap. 

No. 2 Barn shall be 4 inches and up wide, will admit of 
sound red knots 114 inches in diameter, an occasional tight 
branch knot, must have one good edge, will admit of 
some shake and stain. 

No. 3 Barn shall be 4 inches and up wide, will admit of 
sound red knots 1%, inches in diameter, and smaller black 
knots, also branch knots, either red or black, if they are 
tight, considerable fine shake. Ten per cent of the pieces 
may show stain on worst face. 


Red or Norway Pine. 


This stock is usually put up log run, which means the 
full product of the log with mill and dead culls out, al- 
though some mills put it up mill run. When this is the 
ease, the Clear and Clear Face is taken out of the log run, 
also the mill and dead culls. wn 

Clear and Clear Face shall show one perfect face, bright 
sap. Ten feet and up long. 

Mill Run shall contain all between Clear and Clear Face 
and Mill Culls, and shall be sound and free from all large 
black knots, also all heart checks that impair the strength 
of the piece. Twenty-five per cent of the pieces may 
show slight stain. 

The grade of Mill and Dead Culls in this will be the 
same as in White Pine. 


Spruce. 

No. 1 shall be 4 inches and up wide, 10 feet and up 
long, and carry the full product of the log, with No. 2 and 
Dead Culls out. The knots must be hard and firmly set 
in the timber, and shall not excel 1 inch in diameter in 4, 
5, and 6 inch stock. The maximum knot admitted in 
widths 8 inches and up shall not exceed 1% inches in di- 
ameter. In the case of a branch knot, it shall not be 
more than 1% inches wide nor longer than %4 the width 
of the piece, and shall not show through the piece at 
any point. 

No. 2 will admit of large black knots, knots not sound 
in character, knot holes, heart checks and shakes that 
run parallel with the edge of the piece, black sap, firm 
red wood, wane or bark equal to half the thickness, but 
not more than 25 per cent of the length or in more than 
25 per cent of the pieces. Pin holes are admissible, and 
grub holes, if not too numerous. 

Dead Cull will carry red rot, dote, heart checks, and all 
other defects common to Spruce. Soft rot and other 
defects which render the piece worthless in character 
are not admitted. 


Lath. : 

No. 1 White or Red Pine, Hemlock and Spruce shall be 
clear and of a uniform and thickness generally. They 
must be butted to a uniform length of either 32 or 48 
inches. May carry a small percentage of pieces that are 
stained. 

No. 2 White or Red Pine, Hemlock and Spruce shall be 
of a uniform width and thickness generally. They shall 
be sound and may carry any number of knots that do not 
affect its use for plastering only. Shall be full length of 
either 32 or 48 inches exactly. Stains not a defect in this 
grade, unless very pronounced. 

N 


lo. 3 White or Red Pine, Hemlock and Spruce shall be 
of such a character that it may be used for plastering 
on, may carry some rot, knots or knot holes, worm holes 
and wane, but must be of a uniform length of 32 or 48 
inches exactly. 

Mill Run shall contain the run of the cut, with worthless 
stock out. 

Mr. Laidlaw moved to lay on the table. Mr. Staples 
strongly commended uniform rules. He used practically 
the Mississippi valley rules (white pine), but said the 
proposed rules seemed to be superior as regarded the 
disposition of 4-inch strips. 

Mr. Macbeth favored the National Hardwood rules 
on hardwoods, leaving only pine, spruce and hemlock 
to be considered. 

The committee appointed was J. S. Gillies, F. N. 
Waldie and Robert Kenney, manufacturers, and Wal- 
ter Laidlaw, B. C. Walker and A. H. Campbell, whole- 
salers. 

The question of cultivating South American trade 
was then considered, but no action was taken. The 
convention indorsed the stand of the Canadian Manu- 
facturers’ Association in regard to suspension of ad- 
vanced tariffs, as shown by the report of the com- 
mittee on transportation, and this association will act 
with the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association in this 
matter. 

There was some discussion of the permanent car- 
stake question, and examination of a model invented 
and submitted by one of the members, William Milne 
& Son, North Bay, Ont. No action was taken. 

On motion of Gordon Edwards, a nominating com- 
mittee was appointed consisting of Messrs. Murphy, 
Cane and Staples. : 

The nominating committee retired and soon returned 
and reported the following nominations for directors: 


Nominations for Directors. 


Quebec—A. MacLaurin, A. H. Campbell, W. 
Lernary. 
Manitoba—D. C. Cameron, 
Ontario—I. B. Miller, G. C. 


Power, E. H. 





Wm. Cowan, Saskatchewan. 
Edwards, D. L. White, W. C. Laid- 
law, J. J. McFadden, J. S. Gillies, J. G. Cane, J. L. Campbell, 
J. C. Browne, W. A. Firstbrook. 

British Columbia—Otis Staples, W. McNeill, A. D. McRae, John 
Hendry. 

Gordon Edwards nominated Alex MacLaurin as 
president for 1912, and he was unanimously elected. 
The convention then went into executive session to 
consider the question of a lumber duty, some three 
or four members present indicating their desire for 
an import duty from the United States, while the 
rest indicated their absolute indifference. As a result 
of the closed session, however, the following resolu- 
tions were adopted: 

Resolutions. 


Whereas, Statistics for eleven months ended November 30, 1911, 
covering planks, deals, boards, joists and scantling, imported from 
the United States into Canada, show tremendous increases during 
the last two years; and 

Whereas, It is a well known fact that the provisions contained 
in the customs act of 1907 of Canada, permitting the free im- 
portation of lumber planed or finished on one side, has led to gross 
abuses whereby exceedingly large quantities of lumber finished 
on more than one side have been brought into Canada, thus not 
only evading the Canadian customs, but at the same time imposing 
serious disabilities on Canadian lumber manufacturers; be it there- 
fore 

Resolved, That the Canadian Lumbermen’s Association, in annual 
meeting assembled, representing as it does the general opinion of 
the trade throughout the whole dominion, unanimously prays that 
the Federal authorities be urged immediately to place all lumber 
which is further manufactured than rough sawn, on the dutiable 
list and to instruct all customs officials to exercise increased 
vigilance in the inspecting of lumber imported into Canada to see 
that the law is fully complied with. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS’ MEETING. 


The board of directors at a meeting immediately 
following adjournment elected the following officers: 


Vice presidents—J. S. Gillies, J. C. Brown, John Hendry D. C. 
Cameron. 

Treasurer—R. G. Cameron. 

Executive Board—aA. MacLaurin, J. C. 
C. Laidlaw, Gordon C. Edwards. 


EVANSVILLE LUMBERMEN’S CLUB. 
EVANSVILLE, IND., Feb. 8.—At the monthly meeting of 
the Evansville Lumbermen’s Club Tuesday night, Feb- 
ruary 13, D. B. MacLaren, of the D. B. MacLaren Lum- 
ber Co., will be installed as president. M. E. Cummins 
is the new secretary. 


Brown, J. S. Gillies, W. 








A FAVORABLE REPORT. 
ABERDEEN, WASH., Feb. 5.—The city couneil of Aber- 





deen recently appointed a committee for the purpose 
of inspecting the creosoted wood block paving which is 
being used in Olympia and the report of that committee 
was so favorable that it is probable that this kind of 
pavement will be laid extensively. 
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CANADIAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION IN CONFERENCE. 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ] 

OTTAWA, ONT., Feb. 7—About 300 delegates were in 
attendance here today at the opening of the thirteenth 
annual convention of the Canadian Forestry Association. 
Premier Borden welcomed the delegates, his address em- 
phasizing especially the need of active fire fighting. Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier indorsed this phase of Mr. Borden’s ad- 
dress and dwelt upon the importance of reducing the 
waste in manufacturing lumber. He was followed by 
President Chown, who urged that forestry matters be 
divorced entirely from politics; that legislation be en- 
acted for the disposing of slabs on both licensed and un- 
licensed lands, and that the association employ a trained 
forester, in addition to its efficient secretary, to further 
the practical results of its work. 

In H. R. MeMillan's absence the paper prepared by 
him was read by R. H. Campbell, government director of 
forestry. The paper in effect flatly stated that the aver- 
age forest ranger now employed lacks one or more of the 
qualifications essential to his vocation. Mr. Campbell 
said that the forest reproduces itself in inferior species, 
such as balsam, because of bad management; that the 
superior species can be made to succeed themselves and 
attain and retain domination in forest growth. He be- 
lieved that a study of the inferior Canada woods would 
discover higher and more profitable uses for them. He 
had seen spruce sawmills in Canada in which the waste 
in slabs exceeded in amount the pulp now manufactured 
in the Dominion. 

A discussion which followed was participated in by 
Rev. George Bryce, of Winnipeg, member of the Do- 
minion Conservation Commission; Archdeacon R. J. 
Denison; E. Stewart, former forestry superintendent for 
the Dominion, and Aubrey White, deputy minister of 
lands, forests and mines for Ontario. Mr. White opposed 
the employment of a trained forester for the association, 
but conceded that this would place it in a position to 
review and criticise the technical efficiency of govern- 
mental forestry work. 

A. Knechtel, inspector of Dominion forestry reserves, 
stated that Indians were efficient rangers in the North. 
He said that a plowed lane 16 feet wide had proved very 
effective in preventing locomotive fires from spreading to 
railroad rights of way. 

W. H. Berry, superintendent of Government scalers 
for New Brunswick, declared that the laws of that 
province allowed cutting of a tree that will furnish a 
16-foot log 9 inches at the top end but not smaller, and 
require also that trunks be taken out of the woods as far 
up as 5 inches in diameter. The speaker had recently 
penalized one firm 85 per cent for cutting undersized 
timber and another 20 per cent for top cuts left in the 


woods at the 10-inch diameter limit. 

The morning session of the first day concluded with 
the appointment of a committee on nominations, of which 
Aubrey White was chairman, and a committee on resolu- 
tions, with B. E. Fernow chairman. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, 


The report of forest fires prevention sent in was read 
by B. E. Fernow and discussed at the opening of the 
afternoon session. E. H. Hall, secretary of the Associa- 
tion for the Protection of the Adirondacks ,desecribed the 
methods in use, including lopping rather than piling, 
which had usually proved satisfactory. E. B. Rochester, 
of the E. B, Eddy Co., criticised Government ranger work 
in Ottawa, saying a practical man could take $100,000, 
or half of last year’s appropriation, and get tenfold re- 
sults. Aubrey White replied defensively saying good 
men were hard to secure. Ellwood Wilson, forester for 
the Laurentide Paper Co., advocated private protective 
associations, cooperating with the Government similar to 
that of northern Michigan. N.S. Dunlap, claims agent 
of the Canadian Pacific Railway, described the dry 
weather patrol system adopted on the western division of 
that road several years ago. He said a perfect spark 
arrester had not been devised. Prof. Macoun said that 
as long as politicians appoint fire rangers there will be 
fires. He had been out with rangers who did not seem 
to know that where there is smoke there is fire. Hon. 
Sydney Fisher stated that the railroad commission con- 
trols preventive measures and is conferring with the 
railroads and promulgating regulations. The law also 
now provides that if a railroad shall use all possible pre- 
cautions its limit of liability for any one fire shall be 
$5,000, but otherwise its liability is unlimited. 


Students as Fire Rangers. 

Hon. William Charlton made a practical talk. He said 
that to appoint students as fire rangers and send them 
into the woods for a summer picnic is just the way to 
start fires. The figures of the report estimating 25 
cents as the cost of burning slashing was challenged by 
most of the speakers. Mr. Fernow stated that this figure 
was reached in Minnesota, which Gifford Pinchot, who 
had just arrived, verified. C. R. Pettis, state forester of 
New York, said that the cost of lopping tops was about 
15 cents per cord of spruce wood. Lopping does not 
materially affect inflammability at the outset, but shortens 
it to 4 or 5 years instead of 20. Mr. Pinchot spoke 
briefly, reserving his main address. for tomorrow morn- 
ing. 

Dr. Rothrock said that the Pennsylvania lumbermen 
were of two classes—those who protected their timber 


and those who do not and it cost more to burn timber 
than to save it. Hon. William Power, member of parlia- 
ment, of W. & J, Sharples, of Quebec, spoke briefly of his 
company’s installation of telephones in its limit at its 
own expense as a pioneer innovation and favored Goy- 
ernment bonus to lumbermen encouraging work of this 
sort. 
THURSDAY’S SESSION. 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ] 


Orrtawa, ONT., Feb. 8.—The banquet of the Canadian 
Forestry Association was largely attended, the main 
address being that of former Forester Gifford Pinchot, 
who dwelt on the relations of forestry to conservation, 
national waste, inefficincy of every sort in the upkeep of 
forests, and private monopoly. The speaker was heartily 
applauded at different stages in the course of his remarks 
and was given an ovation as he concluded. 

The toast to lumbermen was responded to by Alexander 
McLain, who deplored the encroachments of settlers on 
Quebec forest reserves, and by M. McNeil, of the British 
Coast Timber, Lumber & Trading Co., who stated that 
O. W. Price will have charge of laying out British Colum- 
bia’s forest system, assisted by Gifford Pinchot as con- 
sulting forester. 

At the morning session Norman M. Ross, of the tree 
planting division, Saskatchewan, stated that 20,000,000 
trees have been distributed in that Territory and that 
about 85 per cent of the seedlings live due to careful 
selection of varieties and of applicants. 

Gifford Pinchot in an address on essentials of a forest 
service said that these were freedom from politics, trained 
men, sufficient funds and federal rather than State or 
provincial control. He emphasized proper relationship 
with local settlers, insisted the importance of the work 
lay in the field instead of the office; the field man must 
have sufficient authority: development of supporting pub- 
lic sentiment is necessary, as without it enemies of the 
United States Forest Service would have crippled it long 
ago. 

A brief discussion followed, participated in by Martin 
Burrell, Minister of Agriculture, and Forestry Director 
Campbell. 

At the afternoon session John Hendry was elevated 
from the vice presidency to the presidency, Hon. W. A. 
Charlton becoming vice president. Resolutions weré 
adopted favoring improvement of fire patrol system, in- 
troduction of merit system in government forestry, and 
more liberal appropriations for forest administration. 

An executive board, to meet at least quarterly, was 
created, including Sydney Fisher, Gordon Edwards, R. 
H. Campbell, G. Y. Chown and Dr. Fernow as stewards. 





DISCRIMINATION 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Feb. 6.—The Lumbermen’s Club of 
Memphis at its meeting at the Hotel Gayoso Saturday 
adopted a vigorous protest against the action of the 
steamship companies in refusing to accept lumber ship- 
ments for transportation to Europe. It was pointed out 
in the discussion preceding this action that the steam- 
ship companies were discriminating against the lumber- 
men and the result was such a congestion in export lum- 
ber traffic as to prove a serious handicap to lumber 
exporters here and elsewhere in the South. Most of the 
local lumbermen ship under annual contract rates and 
at present the steamship lines are turning down lumber 
shipments and accepting cargoes of cotton and other 
shipments at current rates, which amount to quite an item 
in their favor. Fred Muller, a forwarding agent, ad- 
dressed the club and asked that the individual lumber- 
men as well as the club itself authorize his firm to take 
some action. The club instructed Mr. Muller to use its 
resolutions in any way he saw fit and also instructed the 
secretary to forward a copy of the action to the proper 
steamship officials. 

The river and rail committee was authorized by the 
club to take up with the Rock Island System the adjust- 
ment of rates on logs and lumber shipments into Mem- 
phis from the West. It is alleged by members of the 
river and rail committee that the Rock Island is dis- 
criminating against Memphis .and that the differentia! 
is too large as between Memphis and some other points 
served thereby. ‘The City of Memphis has a contract 
with the Rock Island System and this is to be used as the 
basis for the proposed adjustment. The committee 1s 
clothed with power to act and will not have to ask for 
additional instructions in conducting the necessary nego- 
tiations. The Rock Island System already has made a 
proposal which is more favorable than its present rates, 
but the river and rail committee is trying to secure even 
more advantageous terms. 

This committee was also instructed by the club to 
bring in recommendations as to the best plan of pro- 
cedure in connection with the establishment of the pro- 
posed freight traffic bureau to look after the interests 
of lumbermen. There was considerable discussion of this 
subject and it seems reasonably certain that the com- 
mittee will recommend the acceptance of the offer of the 
Memphis Freight Bureau to employ a competent man 
whose office shall be in those of the Memphis ‘Freight 
Bureau and who will therefore have access to all the 
records of that organization as well as the assistance 
of James 8. Davant, the commissioner thereof. This 
plan, however, provides that the gentleman who is em- 
ployed shall work under the direction of a committee of 
the Lumbermen’s Club; that he shall devote his entire 
time to the interests of the lumbermen, and that he shall 
be paid by the individual lumbermen and lumber firms 
here on the basis of the amount of lumber they ship 


BY STEAMSHIP LINES ON LUMBER. 


annually. It is felt that it will be of more advantage 
to have a man in the Memphis Freight Bureau do this 
work than to establish a separate traffic bureau for the 
lumbermen. The consensus not only among the members 
of the river and rail committee but among the entire 
membership of the club was that Memphis is being dis- 
criminated against to an exceptional degree and that it 
is absolutely necessary to take some step to bring about 
a readjustment of rates that will put lumbermen of this 
city on a more equitable basis with those at Cairo and 
other points. : 

President Robertson explained that he had, after“con- 
sulting the directors and those who were responsible for 
the establishment of the credit committee at the last 
meeting, assigned the duties of this committee to the 
information committee. The latter made a written re- 
port, in which it outlined its understanding of the new 
duties with which it had been charged. Briefly, it may 
be noted that no investigation cf concerns already estab- 
lished here will be made, and that no investigation will 
be conducted in the case of established firms elsewhere 
that open offices in Memphis. New concerns making 
application for a charter will also escape investigation, 
provided any of the incorporators are well known here or 
elsewhere. The work of the committee in this respect 
is to be devoted to the investigation of firms or indi- 
viduals who come to Memphis without any credentials 
and who are therefore unknown to anybody in the trade. 
This movement has been launched with a view to prey 
venting the establishment of any firm in Memphis whose 
financial responsibility is not of the best. 

Four applications for membership were received and 
these will be voted on at the next meeting. The appli- 
cants in all cases have been approved by the membership 
committee. 

Resolutions were adopted indorsing the work of the 
National Industrial Traffic League, looking to the defeat 
of Bill H. R. 2948, now pending in Congress and pro- 
viding clearness on private and side tracks and pledging 
the members collectively and individually to use all 
legitimate means in the defeat of this measure. The 
resolutions also carried instructions to the secretary to 
forward a copy thereof to the manager of the league. 
They also contained a provision that the members of the 
river and rail committee draft a letter on this subject 
and forward it to the Senators and Representatives in 
Congress from Tennessee with the request that they use 
their influence toward the defeat of the bill. It was 
pointed out that this measure, if enacted into law, would 
have the effect of very largely increasing the cost of 
handling lumber shipments, not only here, but elsewhere 
throughout the South. 

The law and insurance committee, which was charged 
at the last meeting with making arrangements for any 
further action resulting from the proposed appeal on 


the part of the Southern Pacific and other defendants 
from the decision of the federai court here, holding that 
shippers of lumber were entitled to recover the excess 
of 10 cents a hundred pounds on lumber shipments from 
Memphis and Mississippi River points to Pacifie Coast 
terminals in 1907 and 1908, stated that it was awaiting 
advices from its attorney and that no report could be 
made until this was forthcoming. 

The publicity committee announced that it was work- 
ing out a plan whereby millmen in this section would be 
posted as to who were members of the Lumbermen’s 
Club. It was stated that this would go a long way in 
preventing irregularities such as characterized the Gate- 
way Lumber Co. There will be no effort on the part of 
this committee to create the impression that all lumber- 
men here who are financially responsible and who are 
worthy of confidence are members of the Lumbermen’s 
Club, but the fact will be very strongly emphasized that 
all of those who are members of the club are men of 
financial ability, good standing and worthy of every con- 
fidence. This course has been followed by some other 
lumber organizations and it will be only a short time 
until some such movement has been launched here. The 
principal feature to be worked out is a method by which 
all of the mill people in the Memphis territory, may be 
reached. 





WESTERN HOO-HOO ACTIVITY. 


Beginning with a concatenation in Spokane on the 
evening of Thursday, February 8, at the annual con- 
vention.of the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association, 
under the supervision of Vicegerent J. H. Ehrmanntraut 
of the eastern district of Washington, a series of Hoo- 
Hoo gatherings during the next month or six weeks will 
be attended by W. M. Stephenson, of St. Paul, Minn., rep- 
resentative of the‘Supreme Nine, who is making his first 
visit to Hoo-Hoo west of the Rocky Mountains. 

At Seattle, on the night of Friday, February 16, under 
the supervision of Vicegerent L. R. Fifer, of the western 
district of Washington, there will be one of the biggest 
coneatenations ever held on the Pacific coast, on the oc- 
casion of the ninth annual convention in Seattle of the 
Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association. Mr. Stephen- 
son will take in the Seattle concatenation, and will then 
proceed to Portland, where J. M. Leiter, Supreme Jabber- 
wock, is planning for a concatenation, thence to San 
Francisco, where Junior Hoo-Hoo F. W. Trower and Fred 
Palmer, Vicegerent for northern California, are planning 
a large concatenation for March 2. This will be followed 
by a concatenation at Sacramento on March 16, and tilere 
will be others at Los Angeles, Reno, and Salt Lake City, 
and possibly one in Arizona, all of which will be visited 
by Mr. Stephenson. Indications point to a revival of in- 
terest in Hoo-Hoo all over the western country. 
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THE GRABOWSKY TRUCK 


CHICAGO AUTO TRUCK SHOW. 

Eighty leading manufacturers of auto trucks are 
exhibiting their products at the Coliseum this week. 
The Coliseum with its large annex proved inadequate 
for the needs of the exhibitors, the overflow being 
diverted to the First Regiment Armory, which also 
is filled with its array of motor vehicles. 

The exhibitors assert that this is the most successful 
demonstration thus far given. More companies are 
represented, a greater variety of vehicles is shown and 
greater interest is being manifested than at the show 
recently held in New York City. It is far superior to 
that of last year, as the vehicles show the tremendous 
improvements which the builders have made during the 
last twelve months. 

Every class of power vehicle, with the exception of 
the pleasure cars, is now on view at the Coliseum or 
Armory. To those who have taken only a cursory 
interest in motor cars for business purposes, a visit to 
the Coliseum and Armory will prove a revelation. 
Every type of commercial vehicle in ordinary use is 
presented by one or more of the manufacturers. More 
general delivery trucks are shown than of any other 
type. The carrying capacity of these range from 1144 
to 7 tons. In a supplementary way is a line of spe- 
cially equipped vehicles. The list includes fire engines, 
hose carts, dump trucks, oil or water trucks, light 
delivery wagons, ambulances, cars especially adapted 
for foreign use, a bungalow for the convenience of 
cross-country wayfarers, furniture vans, stake trucks, 
box trucks, etc. In each line a number of models are 
shown so that the array of vehicles is a vast and, to the 
uninitiated, a bewildering one. Several of the exhibit- 
ors are making trucks for the use of the lumber trade, 
although only one such model was shown at the Coli- 
seum. Many inquiries were received from lumbermen 
indicating that exhibitors will do well to see that 
lumber trucks are featured at subsequent shows. 

Manufacturers’ Views. 

Manufacturers of power vehicles are concerned 
chiefly in impressing upon the visitor the merits of 
their chassis. Scores of these are shown. They are 
merely the framework and engine of the truck, to 
which can be added any style or design of body the 
user may require. Some of the exhibitors are making 
a strong talking point of their ability to supply any 
regular or special design of body. Others profess to 
regard it as a matter with which they are not directly 
eoncerned, leaving it to the body manufacturers to 
furnish that essential. 

This year two of the manufacturers have added a 
new feature to their lumber trucks. The ‘‘feature’’ 
is an ordinary pair of wheels to be attached to the 
rear of the truck when long lengths of lumber are to 
be carried. The length of the truck in this manner 
can be extended almost indefinitely. The wheels can 





be used as a yard truck, the load of short length lum- 
ber placed on them and later transferred to the main 
truck, in this way reducing the loading time to a 
minimum. In some yards where motor cars are used, 
an ordinary type of 2-wheeled yard truck is employed, 
the lumber to be delivered being placed on them and 
later transferred by one operation to the truck. This 
effects a very considerable saving in time. The method 
of unloading is very simple and the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN believes is thoroughly understood by all 
who have used or contemplate using motor cars. 
Three of the exhibits of coal trucks should be of 
special interest to dealers handling coal. These cars 




















THE MACK TRUCK. 


are equipped with devices for dumping. They are 
suited for handling coal, crushed stone, sand or any 
material of that sort. Unquestionably the builders 
have studied the needs of their customers very closely., 
The dumping arrangement on the Mack car is operated 
by means of a pair of chains driven by the power of 
the engine. This mechanism elevates the front of the 
ear and it is believed the load can be dumped in 30 
seconds. 

The Sampson model is operated with compressed air. 
The air chamber is affixed over the rear axle. The 
air is admitted into a vertical cylinder back of the 
driver’s seat, forcing up a plunger attached to the 
front end of the body. The body can be tilted at an 











THE AVERY TRUCK 











THE DAYTON AUTO TRUCK 


angle of about 35 degrees, further elevation being 
prevented by stay chains. With regard to truck 
bodies, G. F. Rouve, in charge of the Sampson exhibit 
—the cars manufactured by the United States Motor 
Co.—said, ‘‘We equip our chassis with any style body 
the user may desire.’’ This company furnished the 
trucks now used by the Shevlin-Carpenter Lumber Co., 
in handling its Minneapolis trade. Said a representa- 
tive of the company: ‘‘ We are loath to give the names 
of our customers who are using lumber trucks. In one 
case the publication of a name brought 6,000 inquiries 
in regard to the experience with the truck and a cer- 
tain customer of ours had to put on one extra stenog- 
rapher to handle these inquiries.’’? Lumber dealers who 
handle coal will be specially interested in the Sampson 
dump truck, which has been briefly described. 

The Pierce-Arrow 5-ton truck is equipped with a 
pressed steel dump body and is operated by hand with 
a screw and worm by means of a wheel on the side. 

The Speedwell truck is equipped with steel body, 
dumped by means of a pair of toothed racks and 
pinions actuated by a crank through a train of idle 
gears. 


Dump Truck Feature. 


One feature of this year’s power dump trucks is the 
automatic action of the tail end. Several of the 
models are so connected by toggle arms that they open 
to discharge the load when the body arises and close 
and lock when the body is lowered to rest on the 
chassis. Dump ears are shown with side and tail 
chutes. The Alco car truck has a steel body with side 
chutes. This enables the driver to pull up alongside 
the curb to unload. The same advantages is claimed 
for the Sampson dump car, the chute being affixed at 
right angles to the rear of the truck. 

The Peerless company is showing a 4-ton tank truck 
used in handling oil. This was built for the Standard 
Oil Co. It also is showing a line of various capacity 
chassis and some general delivery vehicles. The 
accompanying jllustration pictures a Peerless 3-ton 
truck operated by the Pope & Cottle Lumber Co., of 
Chelsea, Mass. 

The Commer exhibit is one of the most attractive in 
the Armory. Wyckoff, Church & Partridge, of King- 
ston, N. Y., are distributers and are showing a 314-ton 
truck. The exhibit is in charge of H. W. Waggoner, 
sales manager. The 614-ton truck will carry sufficient 
gasoline for a 130-mile trip. The actual distance will 
vary according to the character of the road and the 
load carried. This company ran one of its trucks from 
Chicago to New York on a demonstration trip, the 
total mileage being 2,500. 

H. W. Wheelock, of Moline, Ill., is in charge of 
the Velie Motors Vehicle Co. exhibit. The makers of 
this vehicle claim that the chassis is a complete unit 
in itself, to which may be attached any standard or 
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special body desired. The chassis are 
made in two lengths of wheel base. The 
length of the body is made to suit the 
needs of the user. The truck can be 
turned in a 50-foot circle. 

Within a few months the Lee Power 
Co., whose exhibit is located in the 
Armory, will place on the market a 6-ton 
truck. They are showing 314- and 5-ton 
trucks. The company supplies any type 
of body the user desires. The special 
feature of the guaranty which this com- 
pany furnishes is that it has no restrie- 
tion in regard to overload. The user of 
these trucks can load any weight he elects. 

iE. G. Rhodes, assistant manager of the International 
Motor Co., is in charge of the Mack and Sauer exhibits. 
The exhibit of this company includes a 4-ton power 
truck and a 144-ton dump on Mack chassis; a 7-ton 
and a 614-ton power truck on Sauer chassis. A fire 
engine truck is also shown. This concern is now manu- 
facturing a very high class lumber truck in use by a 
great many lumber concerns throughout the country. 

Alco. 

The American Locomotive Co. has been building 
railroad locomotives for 65 years. It has been build- 
ing motor trucks for five years. The first two trucks 
built by this company were for the Adams Express 
Co. for use in New York City, and they are still in 
active service. One of the representatives stated 
that 65 per cent of the company’s business was repeat 
orders. The exhibit includes four trucks, one of which 
is a side-dump coal truck for use in handling material 
ot that description. 


SAME TO THE REAR 


White. 

This company is making one of the largest exhibits 
in the Coliseum proper. They are showing various 
styles of bodies, police patrol wagons, fire vehicles, 
ambulances and light deliveries. They have eight 
trucks on exhibition, the capacity of which range from 
*% to 5 tons. The company has done an exceptionally 
heavy business during the last six months. Repre- 
sentatives state that the power delivery vehicle is com- 
ing so rapidly into favor that it must necessarily 
absorb a greater share of the attention of the producer 
than the pleasure power. One of the excellent points 
brought out was furnished by one of the attaches of 
the White exhibit. He said, ‘‘Take a railroad locomo- 
tive—it makes a run of 100 to 150 miles and is then 
taken to the roundhouse, the fire drawn and expert 
machinists go over it, tightening up a nut here and 
there, oiling the bearings and seeing that everything 
is in first class condition. The locomotive runs on 
steel rails with rock ballast. It does not receive the 
shock, and consequently, the strain to which a motor 
car is subjected. Now take the auto truck: It goes 
out on a long run—100 miles a day is not unusual— 
and is brought in at night. About the only attention it 
is given is to turn the hose on it. If the owner would 
have a competent mechanic go over it, give a quarter 
turn to a nut, see that the bearings are working all 
right, the oil cups are performing their function,—in 
brief, if he would regard it as a delicate piece of 
machinery instead of an endless source of power, he 
would get an almost endless life from it. A nut that 
needs a quarter of a turn today may need a full turn 
next week, and the following week may have sheared 
off entirely. 

W. J. Urquhart is in charge of the White exhibit. 
The headquarters of this company are at Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

One of the Biggest Exhibits. 


The General Motor Co. has the largest exhibit shown 
this year. It is divided into two sections, one being 
devoted to electric and the other to gasoline cars. 
The company is turning out eight models of the electric 
car, the capacity of which ranges from 1,000 pounds to 
six tons. Each model has three variations in wheel 
base. One of the 5-ton trucks on exhibition is 238 
inches long. The longest truck of this character is 
286 inches, or approximately 24 feet. These trucks 
will travel 26 miles on one charge of the batteries. 
One of the special features of the truck is the spring 
steel driving shaft. This is a shock absorber and 
assists in maintaining the life of the engine and pre- 
vents undue wear. In its exhibit of gasoline trucks 
and chassis a number of different designs are brought 
out. The General Motor Co. is one of the largest 
builders of power trucks. 

H. ©. Roberts is showing a number of Avery & 
Co.’s cars. The exhibit includes 2- and 3-ton chassis 
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A 5 TON TRUCK PROVIDED 
WITH & BODY FOR HAULING ) 
LUMBER AND OUMPING 


secretary of the Gramm Motor Truck 
Co., of Lima, Ohio. This company is 
building a special truck for lumbermen 
Its lumber trucks are equipped with 
eccentric rolls. Each turn of the roll 
raises the load and acts as would a lug 
on a chain conveyor. The company is 
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with general delivery bodies, 2- and 3-ton farm trucks 
and one 2-ton coal truck. This company is specializ- 
ing in lumber trucks and recently furnished several to 
the Rock Island Sash & Door Works, of Rock Island, 
lil. The Avery company is making a specialty of 
cars suitable for the farmer’s use. It makes one truck 
which can be employed for many purposes,—for haul- 
ing, pleasure, plowing, threshing, drilling, harvesting, 
or virtually any use around the farm where power is 
required. This truck is made with a cast steel rim 
and has extra wheel equipment, enabling it to be 
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THE WHITE TRUCK. 


operated on icy or slippery roads. It furnishes power 
for wagon trains in marketing farm products. 

The Dayton Motor Truck Co. has on exhibition 
in the Annex a 2-ton chassis and a 214-ton general 
delivery truck. The transmission gear of this truck 
is made with universal joints so that even though the 
frame of the car should be sprung it would not damage 
the transmission, the universal joints permitting of 
give in any direction. The company has perfected a 
special attachment for its 
lumber trucks, to which 
reference has previously 
been made. 

The Gramm exhibit is in 
charge of Frank E. Lamb, 


building 1-, 2-, 3- and 5-ton chassis, which | 
are equipped as the buyer may desire. 
The following is a diagram cut showing 
facilities for loading and unloading. A 
aes more complete article will follow later. 
The Grabowsky Power Wagon Co., of 

Detroit, Mich., is offering a 4-cylinder 

truck which is shown in its exhibit. The company is 
building 1-, 144-, 2-, 3- and 5-ton chassis, equipped with 
standard or special bodies and is bringing to perfec- 
tion a new lumber device for loading and unloading. 

The Mogul Motor Works, of Chicago, is exhibiting 
a truck built for the Fidell-Ganahl Lumber Co., of 
St. Louis, Mo. It shows several other varieties of 
heavy commercial vehicles. A prominent lumber 
visitor from the South was overhead to remark that 
he considered it a very satisfactory truck and intends 
to place an order for one or two machines. 

The Schacht Motor Car Co., of Cincinnati, places 
on exhibition Wednesday a number of its heavy 
delivery trucks. The exhibit is an unusually large one, 
including 1-, 2-, 3-, 4- and 5-ton trucks, and attracted 
a great deal of attention. It also manufactures light 
delivery wagons and light trucks, as well as pleasure 
cars. J. M. Culehen, a representative of the factory, 
is in charge of the exhibition. This concern is equipped 
to handle orders for all kinds and sizes of lumber 
trucks. 

The Willys-Garford Sales Co., of Toledo, Ohio, rep- 
resenting the Garford company, is showing the Gar- 
ford car, and has on exhibition one 3-ton chassis, also 
3-ton chassis with delivery bodies and another with 
top. 





WOOD-USING INDUSTRIES OF ILLINOIS. 

‘*The Wood-Using Industries of Illinois,’’ by Roger 
E. Simmons, Statistician in Forest Products, United 
States Forest Service, is one of the most useful publica- 
tions compiled by the Forest Service. This report, which 
is printed by the department of horticulture of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, deals with the use ‘of wood by the 
1,200 wood consuming factories in the State. It shows 
the kinds and amounts of wood used annually in all the 
industries demanding this raw material, average cost per 
thousand feet and total cost at the factory, and sources, 
by States and regions. Separate statistics are shown for 
the city of Chicago, which brings out the interesting fact 
that it is the largest and most diversified wood consum- 
ing center in the world. The report shows that the 1,216 
factories in the State use annually 1,781,536,120 feet, 
board measure, of wood, for which they pay $51,229,693. 
Fifty-one distinct industries are shown, which use 84 
different kinds of wood. Longleaf pine leads in quan- 
tity, followed by white oak and white pine. The indus- 
try consuming the largest amount of raw material is 
‘“Car Construction,’’ followed by ‘‘ Boxes and Crating’’ 
and ‘‘Sash, Door, Blinds and General Millwork.’’ 

In addition to giving separate tables showing the 
amount and value of each kind of wood used in each 
industry, the report also contains a list of the uses of 
each kind of wood reported by the Illinois factories and 
a directory of all concerns contirbuting to the informa- 
tion in the report. 

The value of the report is 
author’s words which follow: 


best described by the 


This report is expected to be useful for other than purely 
statistical purposes. It shows what proportion of the de- 
mand of the wood manufacturing industries is met by the 
forests and woodlots of the State, and what part comes 
from producing regions of other States. This information 
ought to be valuable to the people of Illinois should they 
desire to enter upon a forest policy having for its object 
the growing of timber for manufacturing purposes. ‘The 
private owner, who desires to grow timber for future de- 
mand, can determine what species find the readiest market. 
Industries wishing to locate in the State will have the means 
of taking a general view of the sources of wood supply, and 
of the best markets. Timber owners and the farmers who 
have a few trees to dispose of, may learn from this report 
what industries use the particular species which they have 
for sale. Sawmill operators, who may be under the im- 
pression that certain species have no commercial value, may 
learn that such is not the case. Uses are pointed out, and 
industries demanding various woods are listed. The manu- 
facturer of wooden commodities, who is looking to other 
States for raw material, will be directed to the various 
regious which are likely to supply his needs. Again, the 
report may be the means of suggesting to manufacturers 
the substitution of cheaper woods for those more costly, as 
it gives information concerning those used for specific pur- 
poses. Dealers in wood products may gain information to 
their advantage, and a stimulation of trade will follow a 
better understanding of what one wishes to buy and the 
other has to sell. 


Copies of this publication may be obtained upon appli- 
cation to the Forest Service, Fisher Building, Chicago, 
[ll., or to the department of horticulture, University of 
Illinois, Urbana, Il. 
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MODERN MANUFACTURING OF MAPLE FLOORING. 


Art of Turning Out a Perfected Product—Processes From Raw Material to Finished Flooring—Details of Distribu- 
tion—Extent and Duration of the Timber. 


Maple flooring almost might be classified as a cab- 
inet work. Skeptical persons may be inclined to 
question this statement after an examination of a 
piece of flooring. Such an examination would show 
a strip of maple 12 inches or longer, tongued and 
grooved, end matched, bored, dressed two sides, hollow- 
backed and usually scraped, giving a fine, smooth sur- 
face. The conclusion reached doubtless would be, 
‘‘Qh, it’s all machine work.’’ It is machine work, 
but a very large expenditure of gray 
matter.is required to induce the ma 
chines to work. 

Flooring manufacturers readily assert 
that the product has been standardized. 
The mills that have been operated two 
years or more turn out about the same 
quality of stock. The younger genera- 
tion of flooring plants continue to ex- 
~ perience some trouble. 


Sizes and Grades. 


The product of maple flooring mills 
has been classified as clear, No. 1 and 
factory. The standard widths are 1%, 
21% and 34-inch face; lengths of clear 
are 2 to 16 feet; No. 1 common, 14% to 
16 feet; factory, 1 to 16 feet. 

In actual practice, however, a greater 
variety of sizes and grades is manu- 
factured than indicated by the rules. 
At one factory a small supply of 3 by 
7% stock was found. Nearly all the 
mills turn out 36 by 1, 1%, 2 and 2% 
stock. The 13/16-inch stock is made in 
11%, 2, 2% and 314 widths. The east- 
ern trade takes a considerable quantity 
of 314 stock and also stock made from 
5-inch strips. The export trade affords 
an outlet for ‘flooring manufactured 
from 5/4 stock, 34%4- and 4-inch face, 
some of which is tongued and grooved, 
the other merely jointed. There is also 
a fair demand for flooring blocks made 
from 14-inch stock, 4-inch face, end 
butted and jointed on the sides. Some- 
times these blocks are tongued and 
grooved on sides and ends. In other 
instances they are grooved on _ both 
sides and ends. 

In addition to these variations from 
the standard sizes many of the mills 
make a special grade of clear white 
and also of clear red. 

At some of the plants a smaller 
stock, virtually duplicating the maple, 
is made from beech and in a few in- 
stances birch is used. 


The First Step. 


A majority of the maple flooring 
manufacturers produce the bulk of the 
lumber they use. At such plants the 
preparation of the stock begins as soon 
as it is cut. The methods of handling 
vary at different plants. The mills of 
Wisconsin and the upper peninsula live- 
saw their logs the lumber from which 
is to be used in the flooriug plant. The 
stock is first air dried on the yard. 
After being kiln dried it is sent into 
the flooring plant and there the proc- 
ess by which defects are eliminated 
begins. The argument in favor of this 
method of preparing lumber for the 
flooring plant is that the taper in each 
piece can be used to good advantage. 

Some manufacturers send their floor- 
ing stock to the edger, where it is cut 
to widths, which are separately piled 
and handled. The edging, however, is 
not done so closely as where the lumber 
is to be sold. Some of the edgings con- 
tain a possible flooring strip, varying in 
length, and these are piled on the yard 
in much the same manner as regular 
flooring stock. 





Process of Manufacture. 


The first step in the actual manu 
facturing process is to reduce rough, 
kiln-dried stock to the width desired. 
Gang circulars are used by a majority 
of the mills. At several plants, however, band rip 
saws have been installed and it is claimed the sav- 
ing more than justifies the additional investment. At 
any rate, it is notable that where one band rip saw 
has been installed the operators subsequently add 
others of the same type. 

Some of the flooring strips are ready for the match 
ers as they come from the rip saw. Probably 40 per 
eent of the strips contain defects, which must be 
eliminated before an attempt is made to run them 
through the flooring machines. These are piled on 
separate trucks and taken to the crosscutters, who 








cut out the most glaring defects, such as knots, splits, 
wane, ete. The cuttings that are considered unfit for 
flooring are reduced to short lengths and dropped into 
a conveyor, carried to a car and subsequently sold 
for fuel, the demand for which is very great. It is 
probably the highest class of firewood obtainable. 

The lumber is roughly graded by the men at the 
ripping and crosscutting machines. As it comes from 
the matchers it is again crosscut to eliminate the 
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ACER SACCHARUM, ROCK MAPLE, SHOWING A STAND OF THIS MAGNIFICENT 


TIMBER IN THE LOWER PENINSULA OF MICHIGAN. 


defects and again inspected. It passes from the cross- 
cutters to the end matchers. At many of the plants 
end matching is done on an automatic machine about 
17 feet long, into which the flooring is fed. The 
tongue is cut at one end and the piece, whether 1 or 
16 feet long, carried rapidly to the opposite end of 
the machine, where the groove is made. Some of the 
operators do not use automatic machinery. The other 
style of end matcher now popularly employed in- 
volves turning the strips end for end, the cutting of 
the tongue and groove being separate operations. 
From the end matcher the piece goes to the scraper, 


where it is run over a thin steel plate and a very thin 
shaving taken off, giving it a polished surface. 

This is the end of the manufacturing process, pro- 
viding the work has been perfect. As it comes from 
the seraper it is inspected and piled on stucks. Re- 
jected pieces are marked by the inspector. Defects in 
these pieces are cut out, the ends rematched and 
again are presented for acceptance. 

The process is not an especially involved one. 
Possibly stock used in the manufac- 
ture of spindles is handled as many 
times as that used in making maple 
flooring, but the spindle may show a 
slight variation. It is not required to 
match absolutely every other spindle 
that is made. In making flooring, how- 
ever, absolutely accurate work is 
essential. 


Bundling. 


Various systems are employed to 
assemble the various lengths of stock. 
It should be remembered that flooring 
lengths are not specific. Pieces in a 
bundle may show a 6-inch range in 
length. Not infrequently no two pieces 
in a bundle are exactly the same 
length, for attention is centered on 
securing the greatest possible length of 
high-grade stock a strip will produce 
rather than in producing a specific size. 
As soon as ten pieces of flooring of the 
same commercial length have been as- 
sembled they are tied together, thrown 
on a truck and are ready for the ware- 
house or shipping room. 

Methods of bundling are in them- 
selves interesting. Some of the mills 
are using a lath yarn to tie the bundles. 
Others are using wire, which is twisted 
to hold the pieces together. The 
majority of the plants are now using 
a patent tie. It consists of a piece of 
sheet steel bent to form a right angle. 
A soft wire is tied to one lobe of this 
angle, brought around the _ bundle 
tightly, a double half hitch taken 
around a lug, the wire cut and the lug 
driven into the bottom of the piece. 
This tie is a little more expensive than 
the yarn, but has the merit of keeping 
the bundles in shape. 


Behind the Scenes. 


Those who have visited a flooring 
plant and exclaimed at the perfection 
with which the ‘‘thing runs itself’’ 
know little of the drudgery required to 
keep it in condition to ‘‘run itself.’’ 
The maple used in the manufacture of 
flooring is nicknamed ‘‘rock maple.’’ 
It takes the edge from the knife about 
as quickly as any other wood and each, 
knife in each machine must give the 
service expected of it. In preparing 
the knives no latitude whatever is 
allowed. They must conform exactly to 
the pattern. In sharpening the saws, 
of course, a little more latitude is per- 
mitted, but their work also must be 
perfect. 





Variation in Types. 


An endeavor has been made to de- 
scribe the process of manufacturing 
maple flooring, not the operation at any 
one plant. The description will not fit 
any particular mill because no two 
Operators arrange or conduct their 
plants in exactly the same way. The 
ordinary, process may be briefly summed 
up as ripping, crosscutting, side match- 
ing, surfacing and boring—one opera- 
tion—end matching, scraping and bun- 
dling. In the lower peninsula one plant 
has another cog in its machinery, sur- 
facing and jointing its strips before 
they are side matched. 

Buildings in which the manufacture 
of maple flooring are carried on vary 
from those of modern mill construction, 
light and airy, to plants that are little 
more than frame shacks, narrow and, 
consequently, cluttered with machinery and supplies, 
but producing results. 





Flooring Manufacture an Example. 


In manufacturing maple lumber into flooring every 
defect not admissible in the grade of factory flooring 
is cut out and, as stated, these cuttings are sold for 
fuel. The process is almost prophetic of future 
methods of operating in the general run of hardwoods 
and not improbably in some varieties of softwoods. 
This process, when it shall have been perfected, will 
involve the preparation of the raw material at the 
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A TRAIN-LOAD OF ROCK MAPLE LOGS AT BAY CITY, 
MICH., THE QUALITY OF WHICH IS 
SELF-EVIDENT. 


point where the log is cut for the use of the consumer. 

To handle the logs in this manner will call for a 
duplication of the investments that have been made 
in flooring plants and, also, duplication of the effort 
and attention which the hardwood flooring manu- 
facturer now gives this branch of his business. It 
means to replace present methods with 
scientific and accurate work. The re- 


In nearly every kind of timber manufactured into 
lumber variation in growth is encountered. The lum- 
bermen and lumber users are acquainted with yellow 
and white pine, ash, walnut, birch and poplar. A 
small percentage of maple is termed ‘‘curly,’’ but the 
wood has the distinction of an anomaly in growth 
known as ‘‘birdseye.’’ No satisfactory explanation of 
the cause of birdseye maple has ever been made and it 
is fruitless to inquire the reason. The birdseye stock 
is highly prized by the cabinet trade. It is secured 
from trees peppered with small abrupt variations in 
growth. When slash sawed, and particularly when cut 
on a rotary lathe into veneer, each birdseye has the 
form and beauty of a miniature burl. The effect of 
the entire piece, however, is not that secured from the 
growth known as burl. 

Rock maple grows to good saw-log size. The trees 
reach a height of 120 feet and diameters up to four 
feet. In a thick forest the trees may show 70 feet of 
clear trunk. If grown in the open the limbs branch 
out 6 to 10 feet from the ground. When young the 
tops of the trees have a symmetrical, oval shape. As 
the trees increase in age the top branches in the open 
sometimes show a spread of 80 feet. 


Maple Lumber Manufacture. 


Much of the value of the hardwood of Michigan 
and Wisconsin arises from the large percentage of 
maple timber which the forests yield. Various guesses 
of the total quantity of hardwoods in these two states 
have been made. At best they are mere guesses, as 
absolute data have not been compiled. It is virtually 
impossible to take a complete timber census. 

Of the many woods which make up a northern hard- 
wood forest maple gives preponderance of value be- 
cause of its relatively high price and the large quan- 
tity secured. Some of the other woods, notably bass- 
wood and gray elm, are rated higher than maple, but 
the quantity of such woods is usually very small. 

Frequently the question has been asked: How long 
will the Lake States continue to produce maple at 








WHITE MAPLE LUMBER USED IN THE MANUFAC- 
TURE OF FLOORING AND FOR OTHER PURPOSES 
IS STOOD ON END TO SEASON. 


be patterned very closely after that of Indiana—a 
large number of small mills producing stock of some- 
what uncertain value. 

The Future. 


There is a possibility that the increase in the price 
of hard maple will justify the estab- 





turns from such an investment of 
money and time should be large. 

A change of this sort will tend to in- 
crease the value of timber by making 
available for use certain portions of the 
log which are now considered valueless 
save for fuel purposes. Those who take 
up this branch of the trade should, and 
undoubtedly will, be compensated for 
the effort put forth, but-the compensa- 
tion possibly will not be as great as many 
have conceived it might be. In any event, 
the scheme here vaguely outlined is 
worthy of all the thought it now is 
receiving. 

Rock Maple. 

Sargent describes five varieties of so- 
called sugar maple, widely distributed, 
of which the most important is Acer 
saccharum. The wood is defined as heavy, hard, strong, 
close grained and tough. The heart is of a light brown 
color tinged with red, the sap wood is white. The 
timber is prized for. its adaptability. A very large 
percentage of the lumber produced is used for floor- 
ing. Maple is also prized as a furniture wood. It is 
one of the best materials for turned work in the 
United States. It is also used in shoe lasts, shoe pegs 
and in the manufacture of a multitude of wooden parts 
and wooden products. 


LOADING 





TRUCK-LOAD OF BUNDLED MAPLE FLOORING ENTER- 
ING THE STORAGE SHED. 





ROUGH MAPLE, TO BE USED IN THE MANUFACTURE 


FLOORING, ON DRY KILN CARS. 


about the present ratio? No satisfactory answer to 
this question ever has been framed. The mills of 
Michigan are now turning out about 1,750,000,000 feet 
of lumber annually. They produced 543,214,000 feet 
of maple in 1909. The total maple production that 
year was 1,106,604,000 feet, so that Michigan has 
contributed approximately 50 per cent of the total 
maple supply. Wisconsin produced 109,925,000 feet of 
maple in 1909, or approximately 10 per cent of the 
total. These two states, therefore, furnished 60 per 
cent of the maple supply of the country and probably 
75 or 80 per cent of the hard maple supply. The report 
of the Forest Service does not distinguish between 
hard and soft maple. , 

The Commissioner of Corporations in his report on 
the lumber industry credits the Lake States with 
100,000,000,000 feet of timber. It is not an easy mat- 
ter to arrive at how much of this supply is hardwood 
or what percentage maple comprises of the hardwood 
timker. It has been assumed that at the present rate 
of production the virgin hard maple timber of Mich- 
igan practically would be exhausted in 12 years. This 
would call for a present stand of about 7,500,000,000 
feet of hard maple in Michigan and Wisconsin. 


Decrease in Cut. 


Each year witnesses the closedown of plants which 
have heretofore been factors in supplying the trade of 
the United States with hard maple. Occasionally a 
new plant goes in, particularly in the upper peninsula 
and in northern Wisconsin. In the northern peninsula 
operators anticipate a steady decrease in production. 
Only two or three tracts of timber of any considerable 
size are not now owned by manufacturers. Should 
these tracts be acquired and mills put up, their output 
will hardly offset the decrease in cut arising from the 
diseontinvance of operators at some of the older mills. 

Men who have made a study of the hardwood timber 
of the lower peninsula believe that within 15 years 
probably 75 per cent of the supply will have been used. 
Within five years there will have been a material de- 
crease in the cut and it is thought that ten years from 
now production will not be in excess of 50 per cent of 
the present volume. : 

It should ke remembered that some of the operators 
have sufficient timber to keep their mills going for 20 
years or more. These plants will continue to turn out 
a considerable volume of product and the disappear- 
ance of some of the larger mills will serve as a signa) 
for the operation of portable plants to be used to eut 
the hardwood on isolated tracts. The hardwood trade 
of the lower peninsula in this particular will doubtless 


lishment at railroad centers of saw- 
mills, which should derive their supply 
from a broad territory. This would 
prove a more economical method of 
handling the timber, and possibly a 
plant of this kind could be built and 
operated to good advantage. 

There has been a tendency to over- 
produce in northern hardwoods in 
practically all other kinds of lumber: 
The timber of the North is far too val- 
uable to justify any operator in fore- 
ing it on the market at a sacrifice. 
Within a few years an _ oversupply 
should not be possible and will not be 
unless the requirements of users are 
very materially lighter in the future 
than at present. This does not seem 
possible in view of the hundreds of 
purposes for which rock maple is used. 

Rock maple timber is magnificent. The wood can 
be used in the manufacture of almost any kind of 
parts or novelties. It has added materially to the 
comfort and wellbeing of the people of North America 
and deserves a prominent place in their regard. A 
second growth of. hardwood in Michigan or Wisconsin 
is scarcely possible, in view of the high character of 
the soil in which the hardwood thrives, and the fact 
that the logger is followed very closely by the settler. 


OF MAPLE 








A BIN IN A MICHIGAN MAPLE FLOORING WARE- 
HOUSE. 
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TWENTY-SECOND ANNUAL OF YELLOW PINE MANUFACTURERS. 


discussion this morning, I think the time that we spent 
on the ‘‘New Factor in Modern. Industry’’ probably 
put us in better spirit and we will probably be in better 
shape to discuss that this afternoon. I hope you will all 
get back here promptly at 2:30. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON’S SESSION. 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ] 

The Wednesday afternoon session was called to order 
at 3 o'clock. 

President Thompson—This morning we got sidetracked on 
our trade discussion; we have very important committee 
reports this afternoon and think we ought to get started So 
that we can give enough time to the advertising committees 
report. ; be 

I. H. Fetty—I would like to have discussed the manner 
of handling claims. We all have claims to settle. We have 
tricd to settle claims with our customers in a nice way and 
ut the same time see that we get justice, ourselves. I think 
it is a very important matter and would like to hear it dis- 


cussed freely among members here as to their mode of. 
settling—what is their procedure—whether they depend 
upon their salesmen or call on the association for official 


inspection. 

President Thompson—What is your plan, Mr. Fetty? 

Mr. Fetty—We try to settle with a customer on the basis 
made by our salesmen in that territory; if we can not make 
a satisfactory adjustment according to his report we ask for 
official inspection. In a great many cases we have found it 
impossible to settle with a customer on the basis of official 
inspection. They say the lumber is there; if you want it, 
come and take it; if you don't, settle on their report. I 
want to know if any if the others have had the same experi- 
ence and, if they have, what procedure they carry out to 
make settlement. 


Irritants in Claim Settlements. 


J. B. White—I think Mr. Fetty has asked a very pertinent 
important question; that if every manufacturer here would 
go home and look over his books for the last year he would 
be surprised to find how many claims’ he had charged off 
from his books. He may have written letters regarding the 
justice of the customer’s claim but when the close ot the 
year comes around he has charged them off and said nothing 
about it. I will guarantee that they run into the hundreds 
with some people here. I started tighting claims early be- 
cause I was in the banking business, president of a bank for 
21 years, and always insisted that a man ought to count 
lumber into a car as accurately as he counts dollars in a 
bank, and yet you have in this audience thousands of claims 
involving accuracy of count. You get reports that they are 
so many pieces short of this class of lumber and there are 
sO many overs in another class. ‘The result is apt to be 
against you. It is astonishing to find out the number of 
claims you get. ‘Then there is another class, the customer 
claiming you are not up to grade; that your No. 1 had 25 
per cent of No. 2, and deducting for it. You write him and 
try to get the matter adjusted and finally give in and let him 
have it. 

It may be the fault of the manufacturer. It is probable 
that he does not grade lumber as carefully as he should. 
It is possible that the inspector you employ does not follow 
out the instructions of the association inspector, and there 
is an opportunity anyhow to disagree as to grades, but the 
manufacturer working hard to have his grades uniform is as 
apt to be right as the dealer who buys the lumber. I know 
some line yards that buy nothing better than No. 2 dimen- 
sion from some mills, and I know others that buy nothing 
but No. 1 from some other mills, and in the No. 1 dimension 
they get all they want of the upper grades I know of 50 
yards that buy No. 1 flooring from some mills and get all 
they want of the better grades out of that No. 1 flooring. 
I have talked it over with the men who do it from two 
different large line yard concerns within 30 days. There is 
lack of uniformity, and kicks come from a certain class of 
buyers who don't study grading rules but criticize your 
lumber by comparison if they see the lumber they get trom 
you is not as good as they get from some other concern. 

I wish there was a court of last resort that would finally 
settle these claims. I was much interested this morning in 
the report on foreign shipments—the report of certain in- 
spectors on the Pacific coast. If we buy railroad rail we 
have to abide by certain inspection, yet our inspection is 
subject to claims that run into the hundreds with everybody. 
I don’t believe half of us know how many claims we have 
allowed during the year. 











Honesty in Inspection. 


J. A. Freeman—I was glad to hear the facts just men- 
tioned. I used to know a mill in Missouri that made No. 3 
boards, and sometimes some were No. 2 and sometimes they 
were No. 3. I suppose most of us have been over on one 
side or the other of that dividing line many times. ‘There is 
no use attempting to make comparison between steel rails 
and lumber. You can get inspected on steel rails; almost 
any man in a few days can be made competent to give fair 
inspection, but you are dealing with a great, big subject 
when it comes to inspecting lumber. If our lumber was all 
shipped as inspected it would be a different thing. On the 
Pacific coast they have an inspection bureau that puts its 
stamp on a cargo, and that settles that question. I think the 
real difficulty with most of us is that we have employed a 
set of inspectors who are inclined to think that by making 
our lumber a little better than the rules require we are 
going to sell it a little easier. It is our desire to make our 
reputation so good that it will be an easy matter for us 
to sell lumber, and I believe that if we get right “down to 
brass tacks’”’ we would find there are lumbermen today who 
are making their grades better than required. That the 
tendency is to sweeten up for certain trade. 

Mr. White—There was a time in Missouri when No. 3 
boards were first made of yellow pine, and I had the honor 
of putting that grade on market. Also I had the honor 
of making the first No. 4 yellow pine boards on the market, 
and when I ran up against Brother ifreeman’s customers I 
tried to convince them my No. 3 was as good as his No. 2, 
and when I wanted to sell No. 4 and they were looking for 
No. 3 I tried to induce them to buy No. 4 because it was 
just as good. 

Typical Sharp Practice. 


Mr. Fetty—My object in this discussion was to bring out 
an expression of how the average yellow pine manufacturer 
handles a claim in comparison with other kinds of business. 
I want to illustrate to you a claim that came to my notice 
on goods sold to a yard in Illinois through a commission 
man—a car of flooring. A salesman called on this man, 
asked him out in the yard and was bragging about the 
quality of the flooring, and in the discussion that they got 
up as to the grade of this flooring this young man offered to 
bet the salesman he could get an allowance of $3 a thousand 
on the car by making a claim, and he did. Ue telephoned 
into the commission man’s office, put up a long story about 
the quality of the flooring, its being wet, covered with ice, 
snow, etc. The commission man told him he appreciated 
the fact that probably the car was shipped under bad condi- 
tions, but he would recommend an allowance. He got an 
allowance of $66 on the car—and it was $2 a thousand above 
quality when he bought it. That will indicate to you that 
a great many claims are made knowing they are unjust. 

Bringing a ‘‘Kicker’’ to Terms. 
Mr. White—There is a gentleman in this room who years 
ago was in the retail lumber business and is still. Te is a 
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good, straight, honest man, but sometimes a good, straight, 
honest man will get men in his employ who are not quite as 
straight. We had had claims from a certain yard and I 
finally called two men who loaded the car, and I said: 
“Boys, here’s another car going to the same party, and | 
want you to count it all caretully so you can swear to it. 
‘There will be a kick on this car and it will be short.” We 
got the kick. ‘Then we had these two men make athdavits. 
One of them was 2 muscular feilow who had considerable 
pride in his physique and strength. ‘The atlidavits came 
back with the reply: “Lou may hire men to Swear to any- 
thing but you can’t crowd those atlidavits on us.” I handed 
that letter to our man and said: “Mr. Newby, you take 
this letter and go over to our customer in Kansas and bring 
back an apology.” Ue got into the train and went down to 
the place. He had to wait some time before he could get 
an audience with the man, and when he got in he said to 


him: “Did you write this letter?’ He says, “Yes,” and 
Newby says, “Well, I want you to write an apology right 
now.” He got the apology and brought it back to me. Now 
we are having no more trouble. 


An Advertising Campaign. 


President Thompson ealled for the advertising com- 
mittee’s report, which was presented by Secretary Smith: 


On the 12th of December the advertising committee met in 
St. Louis and a progress report was oitered, showing what 
had been done in advertising yellow pine during the year. 
The report was published and sent to members ana to a large 
humber of nonmembers. We have spent $18,000 of tue 
$2U,00U collected and the report shows how it was spent. 
We have arranged to spend the balance of the 1911 propor- 
tion in advertising in three farm journals. ‘he question 
the committee submits to you is, what shall be raised for 
the 1912 fuad, how it shall be realized and to what purpose 
it should be applied. 

The committee discussed, after hearing from A. T. Ger- 
rans, the matter of what they would recommend to this con- 
vention as to the support to be given the National's general 
campaign. As I recall the recommendation it was that the 
committee recommend that we devote $15,000 ot the fund 
received for advertising to the general publicity campaign 
rather than in buying display space for the exploitation of 
lumber against its substitutes. If we are to carry. on the 
work done for yellow pine in 1911 in exploiting yellow pine 
blocks for pavement and continue our special representative 
it will take $10,000. If we continue the display advertising 
in technical papers that we have been carrymg during 1911 
it will take $5,000 more. If everybody who is a member 
of our association is willing to pay voluntarily one cent a 
thousand on monthly production the proceeds will amount 
to $40,000, but this year only two-thirds of the production 
paid. ‘Lhat, as you remember, was voted not as obligatory 
under our constitution, but as a contribution, and has been 
kept separate from our other fund. That will undoubtedly 
be the way in which the fund will be handled, whatever it 
may be, in 1912. Mr. Gerrans was invited to come here as 
chairman of the National manutacturers’ association adver- 
tising committee and let you know what the National asso- 
ciation desires to have done. 


The Publicity Proposition. 


A. T. Gerrans presented the general publicity proposi- 
tion on behalf of the National Committee, going over the 
same ground covered in his address at the Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ meeting at Cincinnati, but with more 
direct reference to the need for advertising of structural 
lumber. 

Following Mr. Gerrans, who was strongly applauded, 
Hon. J. B. White reviewed the work of the committee 
and its recommendations. An exhaustive discussion fol- 
lowed, bringing out the fact that most of the members 
understood that the National association was seeking a 
specified amount of money to complete the advertising 
fund. Mr. Bronson explained that the National asked one 
cent per thousand feet. Discussion brought out the fact 
that the constitution and by-laws would not permit any 
compulsory assessment, so after the presentation of 
several motions none were acted on and the matter was 
made special order for Thursday to give the advertising 
committee a chance to amend its report. C. E. Brower, 
ot the National Classification Committee, J. A. Freeman, 
I. H. Fetty, H. H. Foster, R. A. Long, S. J. Carpenter 
and John L. Kaul also participated in the discussion. 
The president announced the nominating committee and 
adjourned the session. 


THURSDAY MORNING. 


Thursday morning Secretary Smith reported for the 
advertising committee and decided to call for voluntary 
contributions of two cents a thousand feet on the cut, 
one-half to the National association and the balance to 
continue for yellow pine advertising as before. After 
discussion the report was adopted by a standing vote. 


Best Selling Methods. 


Mr. Fetty presented the report of the committee on 
selling as follows: 


I am sure that if any member of this association were to 
ship to a customer a car of lumber as full of knots as the 
subject you have given this committee it would be necessary 
for the grading committee to get up a new set of rules. 
Therefore after hearing what we say if you will call for 
official inspection we will not feel that our dignity has been 
trampled even though we are not found correct in some of 
our views. 

Has it occurred to you that yellow pine is probably the 
poorest marketed commodity sold in our markets? If you 
grant this fact we submit this question: ‘Who is responsible 
for this deplorable condition except the manufacturers them- 
selves ?”’ We believe the marketing of yellow pine is the 
most important department for the owner of a sawmill to 
look after. But it is a regrettable fact that after an enormous 
outlay for raw material and all worries incident to manufac- 
turing he will turn his finished product over to some inexpe- 
rienced concern or individual to sell whose practical knowl- 
edge of cost in that department extends no further than being 
able to criticise salesmen’s expense accounts. Not. only 
should the person in charge of sales be thoroughly posted as 
to the requirements in consuming territory but he should be 
thoroughly familiar with the operating end of the business 
in all departments and thereby be able to render valuable 
assistance toward getting the best possible values for his 
output. 

Iniquities in Selling. 


Our investigation developed the fact most manufacturers 
of yellow pine are in about the same position as the man 
who caught the bear and needed help to turn it loose. They 
buy lumber, build a plant to make lumber at the lowest possi- 


ble cost, then need some one to help them turn loose the 
product, for no provision has been made for selling it 
through experienced salesmen. Along comes the scalper and 
commission man, with the plausible, gold-brick argument 
that if he can just squeeze the price down another 50 cents 
to $1 he will send orders for straight cars of all desirable 
lengths and sizes. Then later on, overstocked on other 
items, the manufacturer is compelled to make another cut of 
two to three dollars to move his surplus. ‘The.result gener- 
ally is a demoralized condition of the entire market that 
could have been avoided with the aid of a proper selling 
organization. 

Our investigation further develops the fact that some of 
our Manufacturers as an inducement for easy sales are 
courting the favor of the buyer or are inclined to disregard 
the grading rules, specifications and terms of sale adopted 
by the Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Association. ‘This in our 
opinion is one of the great evils connected with the marketing 
of our product. We call your particular attention to many 
instances, such as specifying No. 2 4-inch flooring, free from 
all knot holes and blue stain; 4- and 6-inch No. 2 fencing, 
worked center matched and free from all loose knots, rotten 
knots, knotholes and blue stain; surfacing dimension four 
sides to standard size, four sides and edge, and other prac- 
tices too numerous to mention. 


Moral and Commercial Oversights. 


We tind a big streak of selfishness existing among our 
manufacturers in their anxiety to sell beyond capacity and 
within a reasonable time of shipment rather than adopting 
the golden rule “Live and Let Live’ with a worthy com- 
petitor, which can bring only one result—some manufactur- 
ers long on orders and short on lumber, others long on lum- 
ber and short on orders, which means chaotic market condi- 
tions. We tind no effort on the part of individual manu- 
facturers to extend their markets or to work persistently 
to create new uses for yellow pine, or to overcome the 
eifective advertising done by manufacturers of other woods 
and of substitutes, and they are backward in contributing 
their share toward an advertising fund. 


Inadvisable Warfare on Competition. . 


Up to the present time the value of our product has been 
based upon anything but the cost of raw material and manu- 
facture or the value of our wood compared to other kinds 
of wood. We have called it ‘meeting competition,” but it 
would be difficult for the average manufacturer satisfactorily 
to define “competition.” It does not consist in meeting 
prices made on interior kinds of wood or the products of 
mills not standard in grade and manufacture as recognized 
by our association, nor in arriving at values that get business 
regardless of the needs of the buyer, nor in observing business 
conditions that bring about the transit car abuse and the 
“buyers’ market.’’ We believe the following economic laws 
should be recognized among the lumber fraternity : 

1—Shipping of lumber in transit, which we designate as 
putting cars in transit before they are sold. This should be 
condemned by all, and the penalty for murder in the first 
degree is not in financial equivalent too severe a punishment. 


2—Marketing lumber through irresponsible wholesalers, 
jobbers and commission men. Working in the interest of 


the buyer with no financial interest in the transaction except 
his commission or margin of profit is unworthy of the con- 


sideration of the legitimate manufacturer. Pursuing this 
course will sooner or later draw the sentence of “Life 


imprisonment in the financial poorhouse.” 

3—We believe the manufacturer with a thoroughly organ- 
ized, capable salaried sales department who is looking at 
all times to his best interest is a credit to the business and 
worthy of the commendation of all, and your committee takes 
pleasure in recommending him and his business, 

On motion of Hon. J. B. White the report was adopted. 
H. H. Foster reported for the committee on constitution 
that no changes were advisable. 


A Busy Session. 


Seeretary Smith read a communication from Emil P. 
Secker, commercial agent of the Bureau of Manufac- 
turers, who was appointed as a result of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN’S efforts, outlining his work investigating 
foreign markets for American lumber and asking sug- 
gestions. Secretary Smith read a letter from Charles 8. 
Keith regarding his booklet on the yellow pine industry 
prepared in connection with the Missouri ouster case. 
The convention decided to print and distribute a booklet 
to the membership. At the suggestion of S. H. Fullerton, 
Leonard Bronson discussed the need of amendment to 
the Sherman Act as applying to export business. Hon. 
J. B. White brought up the question of Forest Service 
fire fighting appropriation and F. H. Lathrop presented 
a resolution which was adopted. 


Nominations and Elections. 


The nominations committee then presented its report 
nominating president, vice president and treasurer, which 
was unanimously adopted. President Carpenter made a 
brief talk gracefully promising his best service. The 
State delegations met and presented nominations for di- 
rectors, completing the roster of officers and directors as 
sent. All were unanimously elected. The list follows: 


Presideni—Ss. J. Carpenter, Winnfield, La. 
Vice president—C. D. Jghnson, St. Louis, Mo. 
Secretary—Georsge K. Smith, St. Louis, Mo. 
Treasurer—O. O. Axley, Warren, Ark. 

Alabama: Vice president—John L. Kaul, Birmingham, 
Ala. Directors—J. G. MeGowin, Chapman; N . McLure, 
Wagar; D. H. Marbury, Marbury; E. L. More, River Falls; 
‘, A. uathrop, Birmingham; H. H. Patterson, Atmore, 

Arkansas: Vice president—W. T. Murray, Fordyce, Ark. 
Directors—A. C. Ramsey, Graysonia; C. W. Neihuss, Wesson; 
Edward Bower, Eagle Mills; A. 'Trieschman, Crossett; John 
Beland, Thornton; H. H. Foster, Malvern; J. W. Martin, 
Pine Bluff; C. M. McDaris, Little Rock. 


‘Texas: Vice president—Ben S. Woodhead, Beaumont. 
Directors—W. T. Whiteman, Caro; Roy Farrar, Houston; 
Eli Weiner, Keltys; Hoxie 


F rS} Thompson, Trinity; G. A. Kelly, 
Manning; J. F. Keith, Beaumont; Mark Morris, Lufkin. 

Louisiana: Vice president—H. H. Wheless, Shreveport. 
Directors—S. T. Woodring, Lake Charles; George H. Boyd, 
Atlanta; S. H. Fullerton, St. Louis, Mo.; W. W. Warren, 
Fisher; R. A. Long, Kansas City, Mo.; E. A. Frost, Shreve- 
port; C. E. Slagle, Clarks; H. W. Rock, Lake Charles; O. L. 
Benway, Hammond; I. H. Fetty, Kansas City, Mo.; M. L. 
Flieshel, Fullerton; J. S. Foley, Kentwood. 

Mississippi: Vice president—F. R. Gilchrist, Laurel. Di- 
rectors—H. H. Cust, Arbo; R. W. Hinton, Lumberton; J. J. 
White, McComb City; T. L. O’Donnell, Sanford; C. S. Butter- 
field, Northfield; F. G. Dickman, Wiggins. 

Florida: Vice president—Edward A. Hauss, Century. Di- 
rectors——J. R. McLane, Noma; J. C. Williams, Eleanor; A. 
W. Ranney, Century. 

Missouri: Vice president—J. H. 
rector—J. B. White, Kansas City. 

Georgia: Vice president—H. H. Tift, Tifton. 
EF. V. Babcock, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Director for Oklahoma—J. E. 


Berkshire, Winona. Di- 
Director— 


Crawford, Oklahoma City. 
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Governmental Protection of Forests. 


The following telegram, offered by F. H. Lathrop, was 
in line with a telegraphed request sent to its representa- 
tive here by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: 


WHEREAS, To protect the forests of the United States 
against the ravages of fire is one of the essentials of National 
conservation, and rests as a duty upon the forest owner and 
the people alike; and 

WHEREAS, The United States Government is the greatest 
forest owner on the continent and is under obligations to 
thoroughly and continuously protect its forest holdings 
against fire, and to do so in the interest of the people of 
the country, of the future, and of adjoining property owners 
to whom unprotected national forests are a menace ; and 

WHEREAS, The private timber owners of the West, where 
the national forests are chiefly located, have expended larger 
sums than the National Government for fire protection and 
would be menaced by any diminution-of watchful care on the 
national forests; now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Association 
in annual convention assembled do most earnestly protest 
against any decrease in the Government appropriation for 
fire prevention and fire fighting in the National forests, and 
urge, on the contrary, appropriations fully adequate to pro- 
tect the National forests and insure so far as possible this 
invaluable asset against further loss by fire. 


On motion it was agreed that the present advertising 
committee be continued and the president empowered to 
appoint additional members, Adjourned. 


Attendance. 
Allison, R. E., Bellamy, Ala., Allison Lbr. Co. 
a. = 


Allen Jackson, Miss., Mercantile Lbr. Co. 

‘Anderson, J. C., Groveton, Tex., Trinity County Lbr. Co. 
Axley, ©. O., Warren, AT, Southern Lbr. Co. 

Alexander, Walter, Wausau, Wis., Alexander Stewart Lbr. Co. 
Boyd, Geo. H., Atlanta, La., Germain & Boyd Lbr. Co. 


Brister, B. E., "Bog zue Chitto, Miss., B. E. Brister Sawmill Co. 


Brister, B. Be Bogue Chitto, Miss., B. E. Brister Saw- 
mill Co. 

Butterfield, C. S., Brookhaven, Miss., Butterfield Lbr. Co. 

Batson, E. O., Millard, Miss., Batson McGehee Lbr. Co. 


Bonner, J. F., Houston, Tex., Bonner Lbr. Co. - 
Brasher, H. 1B, Columbus, Ohio, H. .D. Brasher Lbr. Co. 
Benway, O. L., Hammond, La., Natalbany Lbr. Co 
Brakenridge, Cc. E., Springfield, La., Brakenridge Lbr. Co. 


Bissell, W. H., Laurel, Miss., Wausau Sou. Lbr. Co. (Wau- 
sau, Wis.). 
Bissell, L. B., Laurel, Miss., Wausau Sou. Lbr. Co. (Wau- 


sau, Wis.). 
Bolinger, S. H., Shreveport, La., S. H. Bolinger & Co. 
Bonner, B. F., Houston, Tex., Kirby Lumber Co. 
Black, Bryan, New Orleans, La., Bryan Black Lbr. Co. 
Boykin, oe J., Beaumont, Tex., Chicago Lbr. & Coal Co. 
of Te 
Black, W. E., Houston, Tex., W. H. Norris Lbr. Co. 
Boland, J. H., Thornton, Ark., Stout Lbr. Co. and Cotton 
Belt Lbr. Co., Bearden, Ark. 
Carre, W. W., New Orleans, La., Carre Co., Ltd. 
Collier, H. L., Atlanta, Ga., Consulting Engineer, Y. P. M. A. 
Carpenter, S. J., Winnfield, La., Tremont Lumber Co. 
Collins, Ben, jr., Chicago, Ill., Collins Lbr. Co. 
Cook, A. B., Groveton, Tex., Trinity County Lbr. Co. ¥ 
De Sola, Isaac, Brookhaven, Miss., East Union Lbr. Mfg. Co. 
Dodd, C. H., DeRidder, La., Hudson River Lbr. Co 
Davis, Howard, Ratcliffe, Tex., Central Coal & Coke Co. 
Duncan, C. P., Victoria, La., Louisiana Long Leaf Lbr. Co. 
Erwin, M. P., Lake Charles, La., Lyons Lbr. Co. 
Field, Talbot, Hope, Ark., —— Libr. Co. 
Foster, D. M., Yelgar, La., Bucley Lbr. Co. 
Frerichs, H. x Chatawa, Miss., Eureka Lbr. Co. 
Fleishel, M. L., Fullerton, La., Gulf Lbr. Co. 
Finlay, W. me Jr., Pine Barren, Fla., McMillan Mill Co. 
Foley, J. S., Kentwood, La., Brooks "Scanlon Co. 
Fullerton, S. H., St. Louis, Mo., Chicago Lumber & Coal Co. 
Foster, H. H., Malvern, Ark., Wisconsin & Arkansas Lbr. Co. 
Franklin, A, L., Reeves, La., Clear Creek Lbr. Co. 
Fetty, I. H., Kansas City, Mo., Central Coal & Coke Co. 
Freeman, J. A. (Pasadena), Millville, Ark., Freeman-Smith 
Lbr. Co. 
Ford, F. H., Shreveport, La., Lodwick Lbr. Co., and Kings- 
ton Lbr. Co., Kingston, La. 
Gallagher, G. E., Wagar, Ala., McClure Lbr. Co. 
Griffin, Ransom, Indianapolis, Ind., Central Coal & Coke Co. 
Geisy, H. H., Lancaster, Ohio, H. H. Geisy & Bro. 
Gilchrist, F. R., Laurel, Miss., Gilchrist-Fordney Co. 
Graham, H. M., Brinson, Ga., Georgia Sawmill Assn. 
Gokey, John R., Columbus, Ohio, Gobey & Co. 


Gates, E. W., Crossett, Ark., Crossett Lumber Co. 
Hamilton, Alex., Clarks, La., Louisiana Central Lbr. Co. 
Harper, W. B., Laurel, Miss., Laurel Mfg. Co. 

Heald, W. M., Laurel, Miss., Laurel Mfg. Co. 


Hogan, R. R., Genesee, La., Genesee Lbr. Co. 

Harrell, E. C., Jacksonville, Fla., Georgia-Florida Sawmill 
Association. 

Jennings, C. M., St. Louis, Mo., Berthold & Jennings Lbr. Co. 

Jones, C. W., Plainview, Ark., Fort Smith Lbr. Co. 

Kerr, A. E., Dayton, Tex., Dayton Lbr. Co. 

Keith, J. F., Beaumont, Tex., Keith Lumber Co. 

Krone, Geo. M., Norfield, Miss., Butterfield Lbr. Co. 

King, Geo. M., Lake Charles, La., Powell Lbr. Co 

King, C. A., Lake Charles, La., Powell Lbr. Co. 


Kelly, G. A.. Manning, Tex., Carter-Kelly Lbr. Co. 

Krause, Rudolph, West Lake, La., Krauss & Managan Lbr. 
Co. 

Kendall, Harry T., Houston, Tex., Kirby Lumber Co. 

Lee, Wm. E., Ellisville, Miss., Anchor Sawmill Co., and 


Okotoma Sawmill Co., Collins, Miss. 
Long, R. A., Kansas City, Mo., Long-Bell Lbr. Co. 
ano, Jonathan, Houston, Tex., Thompson Bros. Lbr. Co. 
Lathrop, F. H., Birmingham, Ala., Lathrop-Hatton i Co. 
More, E. L., River Falls, Ala., Horse Shoe Lobr. 
McGowin, J. G., Chapman, Ala., W. T. Smith Lbr. “Co. 
McDaniel, W. C., Jackson, Miss., Mercantile Lbr. Co. 
McKay, Paul ‘W., Flatwood, Ala., Himroad-McKay Lbr. Co. 
Murray, W. T., Fordyce, Ark., Fordyce Lbr. Co. 
Martin, J. W., Globe, La., Globe Isbr. Co. (Ltd.) and Arkansas 
Short Leaf Lbr. Co., Pine Bluff, Ark. 
Mason, John, Hammond, La., Natalbany Lbr. Co. 
McDaris, C. M., St. Louis, Mo., Consolidated Sawmill Co. 
Morse, Roy F., Lake Charles, La., Long-Bell Lbr. Co. 
Nelson, M. B., Kansas City, Mo., Long-Bell Lbr. ‘Co. 
Nalty, W. H., Brookhaven, Miss., East Union Lbr. & Mfg. Co. 
Ogilvie, J. L., Silver Creek, Miss., Silver Creek Lbr. '& 
Mfg. Co. 
Otis, J. S., Longtown, Miss., Weston Lbr. Co. 
O'Donnell, J. T. L., Sanford, Miss., Ship Island Libr. ‘Co: 
Patterson, H., Atmore, La., W. M. Carney Mill Co. 
Parsons, J. T., Pittsburgh, Pa., Myers-Parsons Lbr. Co. 
Prickett, W. L., Bonami, La., King Ryder Lbr. Co. 
Pettibone, F. W., Orvisburg, Miss., Champion Lbr. Co. 
Robinson, C. L., St. Louis, Mo., Chicago Lbr. & —— Co. 
Reynolds, J. W., Houston, Tex., Big Pine Lbr. 
Ranney, A. W., "Century, Fla., Alger Sullivan Pong “Co. 
Ryder, W. F., Houston, Tex., Long Bell Lbr. Co. 
Swartz, H. R., St. Louis, Mo., Colonial Lbr. & Tbr. Co. 
Schumann, C. A., Jackson, Miss., Yellow Pine Lbr. Co. 
Sweet, C. B., Kansas City, Mo., Leng Bell Lbr. Co. 
Smith, B. H., Longville, La., Longville Lbr. Co. 
Sterling, R. S., Houston, Tex., Dayton Lbr. Co. 
Sterner, E. J., Allentown, Pa., Trexler Lbr. Cc, 
Slagle, C. E., Clarks, La., La. Central Lbr. Co. 
Tyler, John, Jackson, Miss., Yellow Pine Lbr. Co. 
Trannum, J. W., Tylertown, Miss., Trannum Lbr. Co. 
Thompson, H. H., Trinity, Tex., Thompson Bros. Lbr. .Co. 
Trieschmann, A.. Crossett, Ark., Crossett Lbr. Co. 
Thompson, Alex, Doucett, Tex., ‘Thompson Bros. Lbr. -" 
Thompson, J. Lewis, Houston, "Tex., president Y. P. M. A. 
Vidor, G. §., Beaumont, Tex., Miller Vidor Lbr. Co. 
Whitacre, W. L., Columbus, Ohio, Whitacre Lbr. Co. 
Woodhead, Ben. S., Beaumont, Tex., Beaumont Lbr. Co. 
Weiner, Eli, Keltys, Tex., Angelina County Lbr. Co. 
Watzek, C. H., Crossett, Ark., Crossett Lbr. Co. 
Willianis, Jas. E., Eleanor, Fia., Geneva Lbr. Co. 
White, J. B., Kansas City, Mo., *Mo. Lbr. & Mining Co. 
Walden, C. B., Beaumont, Tex., Sabine Tram Co. 
Wilhite, H. M., St. Louis, Mo., Chicago Lkr. & Coal Co. 
Waymer, F. E., Lakeland, Fia., Ga. Fla. ie grt 
Warren, T. J., St. Louis, Mo., Chief Inspector, Y. M. 


Woodring, S. T., Lake 
Lbr. <o. 

White, H. L., McComb, Miss., J. J. White Lbr. Co. 

Milch, Aurelius, Beaumont, Tex., Hugo Forchheimer. 

Krauss, M., New Orleans, La., Krauss Bros. Lbr. Co. 

Lanie, Philip, New Orleans, La., Krauss Bros. Lbr. Co 

Spafford, R. B., Hemphill, Miss., Edw. F. Henson & Co 

Leach, B. A., Columbus, Miss., Sowers Leach Lbr. Co. 

Downman, R. H., New Orleans, La., R. H. Downman. 

Myers, Max, Cleveland, Ohio, Nicola, Stone & Myers Co. 

Gillespie, W. G., Hattiesburg, Miss., Nicola, Stone & Myers Co. 

Bruner, Owen M., Philadelphia, Pa., Owen M. Bruner Co. 

“omogy’s, Jos. P., Philadelphia, Pa., Barker Bond Lbr. Co. 

McDonnell, L. T., Philadelphia, Pa., Thomas E. Coale Lbr. 
Co 


Charles, La., Caleasieu Long Leaf 





. 
Michell, A. I., New Orleans, La., 
Meckelburg, Cy ey 
Fuel Coa, 


Krauss Bros, Lbr. Co. 
Milwaukee, Wis., North: Side Lbr. & 


Visitors. 
Tenn., Lackawanna Line. 
Orleans, La. 

Interstate 

Tenn., 


Nunnery, W. S., Memphis, 

Friedrichs, Geo. L., New 

Boyer, C. G., Memphis, Tenn., 

Blakely, W. W., Memphis, 
western. 

Clark, Ir. 5, Dallas, .Tex:, 

Fuller, F. B., Memphis, 


Dispatch. 
Baltimore & Ohio South- 


Frisco Lbr. Co. 
Tenn., New York Central Lines. 
Gruber, L. D., st. Louis, Mo., Lake Shore & Mich. Sou. 
Allen, H. R., Columbus, Ohio, H. R. Atlen & Co, 
Alexander, W. McF., New Orleans, La. 
Acres, S H., New York, N. Y., Chas. A. 
Brower, Chas. E., Nemphis, Tenn., Sec. 
Bronson, Leonard, ‘Tacoma, Wash., Mer. 
Assn. 
Alcclm, W. S., New Orleans, La., S. A. 
3oehme, EE. E., Galveston, Tex., International Cre. & Con. Co. 
Bourne, C., Memphis, Tenn., Lackawanna Line. 
Brocks, B. H., Kansas City, Mo., American Lumberman. 
Wright, Walter E., New Orleans, La. 
Walker, J. C., Minneapolis, Minn, 
Watson, Geo. E., New Orleans, La., Sec. 
Thielocke, E. H., St. Louis, Mo., J. Walter Thompson Co. 
Schloenbach, J. M., St. Louis, Mo., American Lumberman. 
Secker, E. P., Washington, D. C., Bureau of Manufacturers. 
Schwartz, Geo. W., St. Louis, Mo., Vandalia R. R. 
Sohst, W. H., Hamburg, Germany. 
Runkle, FE. A., Cedar Rapids, la., Williams & Hunting Co. 
teinhardt, A, A., New Orleans, La., Clover Leaf-Alton Lines. 
Philbrick, H. C., Boston, Mass., H. C. Philbrick Co. 
Praytow, J. L., St. Paul, Minn., American Hoist & Derrick Co. 
Kelly, J. Walter, Philadelphia, Pa., Wm. H. Lloyd Co. 
Nicola, C. A., Cleveland, Ohio, Nicola, Stone & Myers. 
Murray, D. J., Wausau, Wis., D. J. Murray Mfg. Co. 
May, L. D., St. Louis, Mo., A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co. 
McDonnell, W. M., Chicago, Ill., W. M. McDonnell & Sons. 
Moloney, Jas., Chicago, Ill., Moloney Belting Co. 
MeFariand, J. K., Shreveport, La., Lumbermen’s Mutual Ins. 


Scheeren Co. 
Natl. Class. Com. 
National Lbr. Mfrs. 


Woods Machine Co. 


Southern Cyp. Assn 


eee: John H., jr., New Orleans, La., J. H. Menge & Son. 


Jones, Pickett, Beaumont, Tex. 
Hopper, Henry E., Indianola, Ia. 
Hosea, J. C., Fordyce, Ark., A. B. Banks. 


Harris, B. B., Memphis, Tenn., Traders Dispatch. 

Greding, M. A., St. Louis, Mo., Big Four Railroad. 

Guild, Geo., New Orleans, La. 

Dionne, J. C., Houston, Tex. 

Eimer, J. O.. New Orleans, La., Guif Coast Lbr. 
Assn. 

Defebaugh, E. H., 

Cline, McGravey, 

Procter, J: M:, 

Boyd, Jas., New 


Exporters’ 


Chicago, fll., American Lumberman. 
Madison, Wis., U. S. Forest Service. 
Fouston, Tex. 
Orleans, La. 


Bray, Courtland C., Chicago, Ill., Manufacturing Wood- 
workers’ Und. 
W. E. Barns, St. Louis, Mo. 


Bright, Oliver O., St. Louis, Mo. 
Bentley, Chas. E., Chicago, Ill. 
Byrne, Frank F., St. Louis, Mo., 
Baird, J. H., Nashville, Tenn. 
Howe, W. C., Chicago, Ill., American Lumberman. 
Haslan, T. T., Pickering, La., Pickering & Co. 
Cook, Frank S., Louisville, Ky., Frank S. Cook & Co. 
Wyman, Frank H., Boston, Mass. 
Ramsay, Frederick J., Boston, Mass., Fred. J. 
Hartner, H. L., Urania, La., Urania Lbr. Co. 
Epperson, U. 8., Kansas City, Mo., Lumbermen’s Underwriting 
Alliance. 
Hess, E. W., 
Alliaace. 
Young, J. R., Kansas City, Mo., 
Alliance. 
Hinton, A. W., 
Tatum, W. 0O., 


Pere Marquette, 


Ramsay. 


Kansas City, Mo., Lumbermen’s Underwriting 


Lumbermen’s Underwriting 


Lumberton, Miss., Hinton Bros. Lbr. Co. 

fiattiesburg, Wis., Tatum-Bonham Lbr. Co. 

Larkin, L. A., Rock Island, Ill., C. J. Larkin Co. 

Smith, E. C., Fostoria, Tex., Foster Lbr. Co. 

Smith, J. S, Longville, La., Longville Lbr. Co. 

Pierre, F. R., St. Louis, Mo., Louis Werner Lbr. Co. 

Parker, Newford, Ellisville, Miss., Ellisville Lbr. Co. 

Warren, C. C., Victoria, La., Louisiana Lbr. Co. 

Smith, Geo. G., St. Louis, ¥. PP: M. A: 

Short, Scott, St. Louis, Mo., Y. P. M. A. 

Morris, S. M., Lufkin, Tex., Lufkin Ei br. & Fuel Co, 

Alexander, M. L., Alexander, La., So. Lumber 
Assn. 

Peavy, A. J., Shreveport, La., Peavy-Burns Lbr. Co. 

Wadley, W. D., Alexandria, La., Alexandria Lbr. Co. 

Bryan, H. Y., Hattiesburg, Miss., Marsh & Bingham Co. 

Rogers, J. W., Hattiesburg, Miss., J. W. Rogers Lbr. Co. 





Operators’ 


Doran, E. J., Hattiesburg, Miss., J. Hastings Lbr. Co. 
Gay, J. W., Hattiesburg, Miss., Amer. Lbr. & Mfg. Co. 


Chicago, Ill. 
Chicago, Til. 


Ladies. 


Brenzell, G. W., 
Avery, T. M., 


Mrs. E. W. Gates. 
Mrs. J. Lewis Thompson. 
Mrs. Hugh White. 
Miss Ruth White. 
Mrs. Mary Lee Davis. 
Mrs. M. B. Nelson. 
Mrs. Geo. K. Smith. 
Mrs. M. M. Allen. 
Gilchrist, Mrs. F. R.. 
Swartz, Mrs. H. R. 
Listern, Mrs. Babb. 
Martin, Mrs. Jno. 
Woodring, Mrs. S. T. 
Hogg, Miss I 

Kerr, Miss. 

Morris, Mrs. S. M., f 
Dorby, Miss. 


Registrations, February 7, 1912. 


M. L. Alexander, Alexandria, La. 


H. B. Abel, Warren, Ark.; Southern Lbr. Co. 

J. B. Baker, Hodge, La.; Huie, Hodge Lbr. Co. 

Cc. E. Bates, Gloster, Miss.; W. Robinson Lbr. Co. 

H. Y. Bryen, Hattiesburg, Miss.; Marsh & Bingham Co. 


Tudor B. Carre, 


New Orleans, La.; W. W. 
L. O. ‘Crosby, 


Brookhaven, Miss.; Crosby-Bonds Lbr. Co. 

Geo. E. Cook, Richton, Miss.; Richton Lbr. Co. 

J. E. Crawford, Oklahoma City, Okla.; La. Sawmill Co., 
Pine Belt Lbr. Co. 


Carre Co. (Ltd.). 


J. M. Collins, Chatham, La.; Tr. Lbr. Co 

R. C. Culley, Hammond, La. 

A. P. Conklin, Indianapolis, Ind.; A. P. Conklin Lbr. Co. 
F. HM. Cline, Hattiesburg, Miss.; Ill. Lumber Yards. 


Frank’ S. Cooke, Louisville, Ky.; Frank S. Cooke & Co. 


rr. G. Dickman, Wiggins, Miss.; Finkbine Lumber:Co., , 

i. J. Doran, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Hastings Lumber Co. Sibi 
eg? oe New Orleans, La.; Dibert, Stark & Brown 
a a Eday, Birmingham, Ala.; saul Lumber Co. 

D. L. Easterling, Hattiesburg, Miss.; Chicago Lbr. & Coal Co. 
R. M. Farrar, Housten, Tex.; West Lumber Co. 

Jas. &. Price, Tuscaloosa, Ala.; J. S._ Price Lbr. Co. 

Jas. W. Givens, Logtown, Miss.; H. Weston Lbr. Co. 

J. W. Gay, Pittsburgh, Pa.; American Lumber Mfg. Co. 

Q. T. Hardtner, Urania, La.; Urania Lbr. Co. (Ltd.). 

L. IF. Haslam, Pickering, La.; W. R. Pickering Lbr. Co. 

R. W. Hinton, Lumberton, Miss.; Hinton Bros. Lbr. Co. 

i. P. Holmes, Gulfport, Miss.; Pres. Gulfport Lbr. Ex. Assn. 
BE. J. Hunt, Hattiesburg, Miss. ; J. J. Newman Lumber Co. 
Re A Hyer, Pensacola, Fla.; Fla. & Ala. Land Co. 


G. W. Headley, jr., Poplar ville, Miss.; Poplarville Sawmill Co. 
W. Hyman, Houston, Tex.; Cheek & Hyman Lbr. Co. 
Ludwig Haymann, New Orleans, La.; Hugo Forchheimer. 

P. M. skeler, Moselle, Miss. 


M. G. Jeffries, Jeffries, La.; Concordia Land & Timber Co. 











Edw. B. King, Hattiesburg, Miss.; Firm Lbr. Co 

H. R. Loranger, Genesec, La.; Genesee Lbr. Co 

Bb. McClanahan, Hattiesburs Miss. 

S. M. Morris, Lufkin, Tex.; = Land & Lbr. Co 

S. H. McLaughlin, Kentwood, Li 

b. H. Marbury, Marbury, Ala.; Marbu ry Lbr ‘o 

Henry Murphy, Estabuchie, Miss; Eureka Lbr. Co 

Ek. J. Mantooth, L sufkin, Tex 

I, S. Morse, field, Miss.; Fred S. Morse Lbr. Co 

Mulford ke s Ellisville Lbr. Co 

Pe Rs Pierce, St. Louis, Mo.; Louis Werner 8S. M. Co 
Ss. Peck, Hatti sburg, Miss.; J. J. Newman Lbr. Co 

Jamies Prendergast, St. Louis, Mo 

Cc. O. Pantell, Hammond, La.; Natalbany Lbr. Co 

M. P. Phillips, Birmingham, Ala Steel City Lbr. Ce 


H. Eurjel Price 


Hawze Lbr. Co 
Geo. W. Reed, 


Mobile, Ala.; 
é Amos Kent Lbr. & 


Kentwood, grick Co 


D. L. Russ, Logtow., Miss.; H. Weston Ltr. Co 
J. W. Rogers, Hattiesburg, Miss.; J. W. Rogers Lbr. Co 


IFrrederick S. Ramsay, 
W. C. Simmons, 

W. R. Scanlon, 
A, C. Schryour, 


Boston, Mass 
Lumberton, Miss. ; 
Kentwood, La.; 
Louisvilie, 


Wells Lbr. Co 
Brooks-Scanlon Co 
Miss.; A. C. Schryour Lbr. Co 








T. L. Smythe, Hammond, La.; Natalbany Lbr. Co., Ltd. 

W. L. Shontz, Natalbany, L Natalhany Lor. Co., Ltd. 

J. S. Langsdale, New Orie ans, La.; Natalbany Lbr. Co., Ltd 
rk. C. Smith, Fostoria, Tex.; Foster Lbr. Co. 

J. S. Smith, San Dies Cz . Longville Lbr. Co 





I’. Kust Smith, Pens acola, Pian; Oy Bi. 
Ss. S. Spencer, Hammond, La. 
John ‘thorapson, Kentwood, Lé 
. O. Tatum, Hattiesburg, 
homies Miss 


Smith & Sons Co 


Brooks-Scanlon Co. 


Miss. ; Tatum Lbr. Co., Bon- 








ner, Hattiesburg, Miss.; P. J. Toomer Lbr. Co 





Me se, . Lyman, Miss.; Inman-Day Lbr. Co 

Wok Ver ach, Prentiss, Miss.; Trexler Lbr. Co. 

J. J. Martin, Prentiss, Miss.; Trexler Lbr. Co. 

H. 8S. Watson, Fernwood, Miss.; Enochs Bros. 

W. D. Wadley, Alexandria, La.; Alexandria Lbr. Co., Ltd. 


Cc. ¢. Warren, Victoria, 
White, Mobile, Ala.; 
™, N. Worley, Hammond, 





Louisiana Long Leaf Lbr. Co. 
Leatherby & White. 
; Hammond Lbr. Co. 









J. H. Weston, Logtown, The H. Weston Lbr. Co 
H. E. Welch, Hattiesburg ss Welch & Harrison 

EK. A. Emery, Richton, s.; Bentley & Emery. 

R. W. Wier, Houston, ; R. W. Wier Lbr. Co. 

Frank H. Wyman, Boston, Mass.; Wyman-Allen Lpbr. Co 
Wd 


allace, Nashville, Tenn.; Howell & Wallace 
Visitors. 
T. M. Avery, Chicago, Il. 
A. L. Arpin, New Orleans, La. 
Wm. Allen, New Orleans, 
Nat. Drainage Congress. 


; White Lake Land Co 
; Mgr. Men’s League, 





Secy. 












G. W. Branzell, Chicago, ‘Ill. 
F. W. Brown, St. Louis, Mo.; P. & St. L. Ry. 
O. M. Conley, St. Louis, Mo.; tL. & S&S. F. Ry. 


Chas. S. Elms, New Orleans, le 
U. S. Epperson, Katsas City, Mo.; Mg 


r. Lumbermen's Under- 
writing Alliance. 


W. P. Guinshair, New Orleans, La.; Hofman & Olson. 
EK. W. Hess, Kansas © ity, Mo.; U. S. Epperson & Co. 
J. A. Hawkins, Memphis, Tenn.; T. F. A. Frisco Ry. 
J. B. Hendricks, St. Louis, Mo.; Lackawanna Line. 

J. G. Hubbell, New Orleans, La.; R. A. Mercadal. 
W. O. Hart, New Orleans, La. 





Louis, Mo.; Ps Bs. Aen Soe Be 


S. B. Jones, St. & St. L. Ry 
C 





kK. Kincaide, New Orleans, Chas. E. Brower & Co 
L. A. Larkin, Rock Island, IIl.; A. Larkin. 
J. B. Lennieux, New Orleans, La. 
O. H. Moorman, Birmingham, Ala.; State Y. M. C. A., Ala. 


Miss., La. 


Geo. H. Maxwell, New Orleans, La.; National Reclamation 
Assn. 
E Moore, New Orleans, La.; New York Central Lines. 
Price, New Orleans, La. 
Perkins, New Orleans, La.; American Appraisal Co. 
Reed, Chicago, lil.; Jno. Clay & Co. 
Ross, New Orleans, La.; 





Bancroft Bros. 
La.; Employers 


Henry 

Assur. Cor. 
Cy. ds 
N. Schlickhter, 


Rightor, New 
(Ltd.). 
Schmidt, St. Louis, Mo.; 
Charlotte, N. C 
J. M. Settle, Louisville, Ky. 
Walter Shipley, New Orleans, La. 


Orlears, Liability 


Grand Trunk Ry. System. 
-; andustrial ¥. M. C. A 


; Southern Ry 





FREIGHT RATE COMMITTEE CONFERS. 
NEw ORLEANS, LA., Feb. 5—Members of the freight 
rate committee of the Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation conferred with Assistant Attorney General Bar- 
row of Louisiana today relative to complaints soon to 
be filed by north Arkansas lumber companies against 
the ‘‘blanket’’ lumber rates prevailing over the South. 


The companies are asking, it is understood, for a re- 
duction of 10 cents a hundred to St. Louis. The 


‘*blanket’’ rate now in force 
from Southwestern territory. In effect the demand is for 
a change to a mileage basis, and the 9-cent rate asked 
would give the petitioning companies a heavy favoring 
differential against competing companies in Louisiana 
and east Texas. The discussion yesterday was regarding 
the advisability of having the State of Louisiana, through 
its law officers, enter an appearance as intervenor, by 
reason of the jeopardy in which the suit will place its 
lumbering interests. J. H. Fetty, of the Central Coal & 
Coke Co., Kansas City, acted as chairman of today’s 
conference. 


to that point is 19 cents 





GULF COAST EXPORTERS HOLD ANNUAL 
MEETING. 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.] 

NEw ORLEANS, LA., Feb. 8.—The Gulf Coast Lumber 
Exporters’ Association met this morning in annual con- 
vention. After hearing the reports of officers_of the 
association it was decided to continue the organization. 
The following officers were elected for the coming year: 

President—M. L. Fleishel, Fullerton, La.; general man- 
ager Gulf Lumber Company. 

President—M. L. Fleishel, Fullerton, La. 
Vice-president—G. M. Luce, Lucedale, Miss. 
Secretary-—E. Hurst, Hattiesburg, Miss. 
Treasurer—C. E. Walden, Beaumont, Texas. 





PIONEER INLAND EMPIRE DEVELOPMENT. 

SPOKANE, WASH., Feb. 5—The Lindsley Bros. Co. 
and F. W. Dewart report that a creosote and wood pre- 
serving plant, costing between $50,000 and $60,000, 
will be erected in Spokane early in the spring. Work on 
the structure began February 1. The Spokane plant 
will be the only one of its kind in the interior west 
of Kansas City or Minneapolis, and will. employ from 15 
to 50 men according to the amount of work on hand. Its 
capacity in wood blocks will be 1,000 yards in ten hours. 
It will turn out 1,000 ties a day of ten hours, and will 
operate double shift. The plant’s capacity in treating 
bridge or structural timbers will be from three to four 
carloads a day. Lindsley Bros.’ small creosoting plant, 
which has been in operation in Spokane for over a year, 
will be moved soon to Priest River, where 30 carloads of 
ties will,be treated for early delivery. This plant has a 
capacity of 2,500 ties a day. 
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LOGGING DEPARTMENT 








THE GASOLINE ENGINE AS POWER FOR LOG- 
GING DONKEYS. 

Paper by R. T. Earle, Master Mechanic, Oregon & Eureka 
Railroad Company, Eureka, Cal.; presented at 
Pacific Logging Congress. 

A donkey with 12x14 cylinders and 72-inch boiler will 
use not less than two cords of pine or fir wood a day, 
if worked hard. This wood is probably worth $6.50 a cord 
ready to burn; this is figuring the stumpage, the falling, 
hauling, sawing, splitting and piling at sled. If a fireman 
is used he will cost not less than $2.25 a day; it will also 
cost at least $2 a day to get water to the boiler for steam- 
ing purposes. This does not take into consideration the 
investment for pumps ete. In the matter of danger from 
fire it would be hard to estimate the cost, as millions have 
been lost by fires set by sparks from donkey engine 
stacks, notwithstanding the great advances made in de- 

signs of spark arresters. 

Now let us consider the gas engine: There are many 
builders, and as many designs. The engines using gasoline 
are built lighter and run faster than those using distillate. 
The engines using distillate do good work and are run 
much cheaper than those using gasoline. A 100-horse- 
power engine, using gasoline for fuel and running 500 
revolutions a minute, can be had that weighs but 6,000 
pounds; engines of the same power running 300 revolu- 
tions a minute, using distillate for fuel, will weigh up to 
16,000 pounds, so one has many styles to choose from. A 
100-horsepower engine using distillate for fuel and turn- 
ing 300 revolutions a minute will use, in continuous 
running, one-eighth of a gallon of distillate per horse- 
power per hour. The locality governs the price of the dis- 
tillate; it is bought in some places in 110-gallon drums 
for 8 cents. 

First—Your logs go to the mill and not to the firebox, 
and this saves timber, 

Second—One has no pumping outfit to provide, or 
pumpman to pay, or wood to cut, to furnish large quanti- 
ties of water for steam boiler. Two or three barrels of 
water will keep a 100-horsepower gas engine cool with a 
circulator. 

Third—One 
donkey boiler. 

Fourth—One does not have to watch the steam gauge; 
one does not have to stop for steam with gas engines. 

Fifth—The law governing steam boilers, and licensed 
engineers, has no power over one’s gas engine on a log- 
ging donkey. 

Many other points in favor of the gas engine will sug- 
gest themselves. 

Some are of the opinion that there is not variation 
enough in the speed of gas engines for logging purposes; 
gas engines of about 100-horse power are being run as 
slow as fifty revolutions a minute, being cut down from 
400 revolutions. I, however, should prefer that they run 
under governor control, and handled by the friction on 
the crank shaft of engine, letting the engine run continu- 
ously; if necessary to stop the engine, it can be readily 
started by air pressure from a reservoir supplied by 
pump that is attached to engine for that purpose. 


is free from all danger of fire set from 





BENEFITS OF ASSOCIATED EFFORT. 

“You can bet that from this time on I am going to know 
just exactly what everything costs me,” said a logging 
superintendent to his employer on his return from the meet- 
ing of the Southern Logging Superintendents’ Association, 
which was organized September 25 and 26, 1910. 

The object of this association is to cut down the cost of 
logging operations, by discussion of problems in logging that 
have been solved by the men who are doing the talking. 
The men who attend are taught by their fellows to work 
from the standpoint of their employers, rather than their 
own. They learn how to cut down costs, as well as new 
methods of doing certain work that is less expensive than 
the methods some of them may be using. 

The logging superintendent is isolated from the men who 
are doing the same work. He does not have opportunities to 
find out how others are operating, and his education is 
limited to pointers that he received from men who have 
worked in other camps. Some mill cwners send their men 
out to visit camps of other concerns, finding that it pays for 
the expenditure. Every superintendent can not spare the 
time to make these visits, yet he could get away for two 
or three days to attend a meeting where problems are 
thrashed out. 

In order to have a practical working plan, the association 
has printed a form for monthly report of logging operations, 
made up from forms in use by various members. These 
blanks will be furnished to all wao will ask for them. The 


second month of their use will show their value, and each 
month will give a basis for comparison that will have a 
tendency to cut down costs. The different items on these 


blanks will be discussed at the next annual 
association. 

Here are some reasons why each of you should have your 
logging superintendent join the association: 

First. The logging superintendent, each year, is spending 
in the United States alone $150,000,000 in getting logs to 
the mill. This is too much money to be spent by men having 
no combined system. 

Second. Because logs have got to be the most expensive 
part of the lumber business on account of the short 
railroads having to be built so far away from the 
lines where a number of the mills are located. 

Third. Because conservation of the forests is a matter 
that is before the public at the present time, and the log- 
ging superintendents will have this question to battle with 
in the near future. 

Fourth. Because 
methods among 


meeting of the 


line 
trunk 


improved machinery 
the manufacturers have 


and systematic 
reduced the cost 


from pond to car as low as possible, and owing to the 
present condition of the lumber market we must turn our 
efforts to another department of the business to accomplish 
what we should realize in the way of dividends. 

Fifth. Secause the logging superintendent and his crew 
are forced to stay in the woods and swamps where, in a 
great many cases, they are supplying the logging camps with 
brawn instead of brains. 

Sixth. Because he needs the aid of every other superin- 
tendent to help him improve his labor, to make them more 
loyal, and to adjust camp equipment and location so as te 
tempt the immigration of a higher class of labor to run the 
logging end of the lumber business. 

Seventh. Because the equipment of the logging superin- 
tendent generally is all portable and live stock, which takes 
a great deal of money to buy, and on account of this condi- 
tion, it takes close attention and really more intelligent care 
than the manufacturing machinery, which is stationary. 

Eighth. Secause conditions, timber, soil, elevation of land 
and weather will compel him sometimes to make decisive 
plans without his having time to consult his manager. 
Therefore, the other fellow’s experiences, that he heard at 
the meeting, that has had,the same troubles and conquered 
them successfully, will be of great benefit. 

Ninth. Because there are only a few logging superin- 
tendents that keep and are furnished with detailed cost 
sheets, showing what he is actually doing in each depart- 


ment. Some do not know what their logs cost them as a 
whole. 
Tenth. Because the meetings held by the manufacturers 


and lumber newspapers very seldom discuss the logging end 
of the business, which is, as stated, one of the most expen- 
sive, and a department on which every other interest of the 
business must depend entirely. 

Eleventh. Because there are a great many lumber con- 
cerns that make only a small success and some a failure on 
account of the logs and timber not being properly cared for, 
and costing too much. 

Twelfth. Because its uniform cost forms will create com- 
petition among the superintendents and department foremen 
of the different plants which is the life of all enterprise. 

Thirteenth. It will give the man in charge of the log- 
ging department the best excuse in the world that he can 
offer to his manager for a few days’ vacation, where he can 


get away from the scent of overworked cattle, mules ete. ; 
where he can mix, mingle and rub up against the outside 
world and drink in the exhilarating air of the city, which 
will make him shave up, clean up, straighten up his head; 
which will revive his step to such an extent that he will 
believe that he is several years younger; it will put him in 
line with some of the other department heads who enjoy this 
privilege and which has helped them to perfect their present 
system and intelligent way and means of arriving at a low 
cost sheet. 

Last, but not least. The cost is small. ‘There are 
no salaries, and no expenses other than for stationery and 
postage, and there will be no dues, as long as there is 
enough balance in the treasury to carry these charges. 

The association is growing. It will do a great work for 
all owners of timber lands. Send in the name of your 
superintendent for it will benefit you many fold. 

Value to be Gained from Association Standpoint. 

Those to whom the proceedings are of the most interest 
are busy men; attendance upon the association takes time; 
upon most of the superintendents it entails considerable 
expense and, to those who do attend, do the benefits justify 
the expenditure incurred? That some profit is expected is 
indicated by the success of the gatherings and the evidence 
of those who make it a point to be present would prove 
conclusively that something is gained. 

The benefits derived from attending the conventions will 
not always be in the formal proceedings, as in the intangible, 
but none the less real help received by each individual by 
contact and association with big coworkers, personal ac- 
quaintances made and renewed among superintendents plays 
no insignificant part in the dissemination of information of 
value to all and into promotion of that spirit of codperation 
to be desired in the prosecution of the work in which each 
is engaged. 

Though almost the maximum value of the formal proceed- 
ings of the convention is available to all through the lumber 
papers, yet only through attendance can the logging superin- 
tendent obtain from his associates full and complete accounts 
of experiences with various methods, discussed in the freedom 
of private conversation, matters in which he is interested, 
when he can pick up stray bits of information that are 
useful on his daily work. 

This and a resulting quickening interest and renewed 
enthusiasm in his work are the things that determine the 
value of an association to the man who attends. They amply 
repay the effort made in order to be present and the making 
of an especial effort can not be too strongly urged upon not 
only the logging superintendents especially but the manager 
as weil. 








MECHANICAL IMPROVEMENTS 








NEW AUTOMATIC DOVETAILING MACHINE. 


The accompanying illustration shows an automatic 
dovetailing machine invented by the Wysong & Miles 
Co., of Greensboro, N. C. This company, which has 
made a specialty of woodworking tools for years, 
announces that the dovetailing machine was not placed 
on the market until every part of it had been tried out 
in actual service. The machine is designed for use in 
all kinds of furniture factories and a number have 


already been permanently installed by some of the 
largest case manufacturers. 

Most of the cutting of this machine is done with 
saws, enabling it to do the work with little vibration 


NEW AUTOMATIC DOVETAILING MACHINE MADE BY 
WYSONG & MILES CO., OF GREENSBORO, N. C. 





and great speed. The manufacturer states that the 
noise and the stripping and breaking of gears have 
been entirely eliminated by the driving of the spindles 
with endless belts. To relieve the cutters of any cause 
for breakage short spindles are provided that can not 
spring and the bits are held close to the spindle bear- 
ing. There are no gears on the spindles to break or 
wear or cause the spindles to spring. The saws make 
most of the cut and leave only a small portion of the 
material to be removed by the cutters. Six drawer 
slides are stacked and placed on the table of the 
machine and by means of a lever at the right hand 
end of the table they are firmly clamped. A treadle 
at the machine’s base brings the stock first to the 
saws and then to the dovetailing cutters, shifts the 
table, reverses and brings the stock again in contact 
with the cutters, lowering the table into position, thus 
dovetailing six sides at one operation. 

At the top of the illustration is shown the clamp 
that secures the drawer front. When working fronts 
this clamp is lowered close to the cutters and is 
quickly adjusted to suit any shape of drawer front. 
The treadle at the operator’s right clamps the drawer 
front securely and puts it in motion toward the cutters 
at one movement. 

Further particulars regarding this machine may be 
obtained from the manufacturer. 





PULPWOOD INDUSTRY IN CANADA. 


Bulletin 26 issued by the Canadian Department of 
the Interior, Forestry Branch, shows that the total 
amount of Canadian wood used for pulp in 1910 was 
598,487 cords with a value of $3,585,154, producing 
474,604 tons of pulp. Although about 4 per cent less 
of pulpwood was used in 1910 than in 1909, a higher 
average price per cord increased the total value $121,- 
O74. 

By far the greatest amount of pulpwood came from 
the province of Quebec, with Ontario second, the lat- 
ter’s output exceeding those of Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick and British Columbia combined. Over 75 
per cent of the wood was spruce, about 20 per cent 
balsam and the remainder hemlock and poplar. 

In manufacturing pulp the mechanical, sulphite and 
soda processes were employed respectively in the fol- 
lowing proportions: 75 per cent, 20 per cent, and 2 
per cent. The mills engaged in these operations were 
about 51 in number. 

Exportations of pulpwood in 1910 exceeded those of 
1909 by 48,233 tons. Of the total exportation, 74 per 
cent went to the United States and 21.5 per cent to 
the United Kingdom. The pulpwood exported unman- 
ufactured exceeded the manufactured product by 
about 20 per cent. The United States bought it for 
$6,210,042, manufacturing it into pulp and paper. If 
manufactured in Canada and exported at prevalent 
prices this pulp would have brought approximately 
$13,500,000. 
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WASHINGTON NEWS. 


THE PANAMA CANAL AND BUSINESS. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 6.—The House Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce is drawing to a 
close its hearings on the Panama Canal Zone and the 
proper government therefor after the canal shall have 
been opened for business. Practically all the com- 
mercial opinions that will be taken are in hand, but 
Col. George W. Goethals, in charge of the construc- 
tion of the canal, Secretary of War Stimson, and 
several other Government officials will probably be 
heard before the hearings are finally closed. The 
subject is one of great concern to the lumber interests, 
as it is well recognized that unless the tolls are made 
sufficiently reasonable to attract ships to the trade 
there will be no effect on eastbound shipments and 
no possibility of an increased trade with Europe or 
the east coast of South America. The committee has 
been considerably embarrassed in dealing with the 
subject because of the strike of the committee stenog- 
raphers on the House side, who refused to accept the 
reduction in pay ordered by the Committee on Ac- 
counts. As a result green hands were employed and 
the testimony taken in January has not yet been 
published and considerable of it is still in the hands 
of the stenographers. 

The question of prime importance is that of tolls. 
The question of just how far the United States should 


or can go in favoring the American merchant marine. 


has been a delicate one, but indications point to a 
satisfactory solution. According to a leading member 
of the committee the idea that meets favor is to charge 
a reasonable toll, which shall be levied on all tonnage 
no matter what flag is flown, and appropriate sufficient 
from the American Treasury to pay the tolls on vessels 
flying the American flag. The treaties of the United 
States and the general understanding had between it 
and the other civilized nations provide for uniform 
treatment of the vessels of all nations. This being the 
fact, it has been a serious question for the United 
States to favor its own shipping by making the tolls 
lower to American than to foreign vessels. Probably 
this could be done as far as the coastwise trade is 
concerned, because none but American vessels can 
engage in that at the present time. Where the Amer- 
ican vessels, however, enter into competition with 
those of foreign register, it is generally conceded that 
it will be a violation at least of good faith for the 
United States to make lower tolls to its own vessels 
than to those of foreign countries. Under the pro- 
posed plan, it is believed these objections would be 
removed. The tolls would be made on a flat rate ap- 
plicable to all tonnage. Then if the United States 
Government chose to pay the tolls on its tonnage the 
same course would be open to other governments. The 
Spanish Government, it is understood, has already 
taken the position that whatever the tolls are on the 
tonnage of Spanish vessels they will be borne by it. 
If all governments adopt the same policy, the ships 
of all nations would be on an equality the same as 
now, so the American ships would at least not be any 
worse off, while it would follow that a large proportion 
of the benefit would go to the shippers. On the other 
hand, whatever nations do not pay the tolls out of 
the treasury, the ships of that nation would be handi- 
capped in competing with American vessels to the 
extent of the tolls and in this manner the American 
merchant marine would be benefited. 

The argument against this plan is that for the 
United States to appropriate money to pay the tolls 
on its own vessels would be merely transferring it 
from one pocket to another, from the general treasury 
to the specific appropriation for the upkeep and main- 
tenance of the canal. It is pointed out that this could 
be offset by making the tolls sufficiently high to bring 
in enough revenue to maintain the canal regardless 
of the amount of American tonnage. Of course carry- 
ing this to an extreme, rates could be made so high 
as to preclude the possibility of any tonnage other 
than that under the American flag passing through 
the canal. An extreme course would undoubtedly be 
regarded by other nations as an unfriendly act, but it 
is not believed there will be any objection to tolls 
sufficiently high to properly -provide for maintaining 
the canal or of the United States Government paying 
its share of the tolls if other nations are _— equal 
privileges. 


No determination has yet been reached, nor is one 
as yet possible as to the rate of tolls. The first point 
to be settled is how much annual income is the canal 
expected to produce. On this, opinion is strongly di- 
vided. Some hold that the canal is a work of national 
defense, should be regarded as such and its expense 
charged up to the Government, regardless of the 
amount of the investment. Others maintain that the 
rates should be sufficiently large as to produce in the 
long run enough to first maintain the canal, second 
to pay the interest on the investment and finally to 
provide a sinking fund out of which the United States 
shall eventually be reimbursed for all that it has 
expended in Panama. . Between the two there is a 
difference of six or seven million dollars per annum 
or more. It is recognized that it would be impossible 
to collect tolls at the start sufficient to cover all the 
expenses and reimburse the United States. On the 
estimated amount of shipping that will utilize the 
canal such tolls would be prohibitive. Consequently it 
appears that for the present at least and until the 
various lines. of commerce have been registered so 
that the lanes shall pass through the Panama Canal 
the tolls must be sufficiently low so as to encourage 
traffic. 


WITH THE FORESTERS. 


The survey work which is being carried on by the 
Forest Service in Georgia will not be finished in all 
probability until the latter part of April or the middle 
of May, according to the calculations of Mr. Hall, of 
that department. The survey work of the Govern- 
ment is being cooperated in by Gennett Bros., who 
are selling the land. The tract consists of about 
30,000 acres of virgin timber in Fannin, Gilmer, Lump- 
kin and Union counties. The surveying is being done 
to determine the boundayies and the exact acreage. 
All of the survey work being done under the Weeks 
Act is made by horizontal and not by up.and down 
measurement. E. V. Clark is in charge of the party 
surveying this property. 

A party under D. M. Gibson has recently begun 
work on tracts near Mount Mitchell in McDowell 
County, N. C. The field survey work will take about 
two months, in which time 18,000 acres will have been 
gone over. Further purchases in this district are also 
contemplated by the Government, it is understood. 

Two tracts in southern Virginia and northeastern 
Tennessee, aggregating 33,000 acres, also are being 
surveyed. These tracts are on the watershed of 
Beaver Dam and White Top Creeks, both tributaries 
of the Holston River, and are near White Top and 
Mt. Rogers, the ‘highest mountains in Virginia. Both 
tracts are cutover “lands, put are suitable for timber 
production. The surveys here are being made at the 
expense of the companies who own the land, and the 
parties are accompanied by a Government expert. 


Nashville Forest Conference. 


Forester Henry 8. Graves will preside over a forest 
conference in Nashville, Tenn., April 8-10, to be held 
in connection with the meeting of the Southern Com- 
mercial Congress, in an endeavor to bring together, at 
this meeting, those who can give the best advice as 
to maintaining the forests of the South. 


Resumption of Hearings. 


It is understood that the National Forest Reserva- 
tion Commission, which has ete no hearings since De- 
cember, will sit in Washington on the 12th or 14th of 
February. 





REPARATION ORDERS. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 6.—The following reparation 
orders have been issued by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission: 


Cummer Lumber Co. vs. Atlantic Coast Line Railroad Co. 
—Order entered February 12, 1912, authorized refund of 
$347.02 on account of overcharge on 140 carloads of wet 
phosphate rock from Newberry, Fla., to Milldale, Fla., for 
export during the interim, April 30, 1910, to May 27, 1910. 

John A. Cranston Lumber Co. and Nottingham & Wrenn 
Co. vs. New York, Philadelphia & Norfolk Railroad—Order 
entered February 2, 1912, authorizing refund of $18.74 on 
account of overcharge on two carloads of shingles and lath 
from Norfolk, Va., to Salisbury, Md.; also Nottingham & 
Wrenn Co., refund of $9.34 on account of overcharge on one 
carload of. shingles from Norfolk, Va., to Salisbury, Md. ; 
Both shipments moved June 27, 1910. 

Huie-Hodge Lumber Co. vs. Chicago, Rock Island & Pa- 
cifie Railway Co. et al.—Order entered January 30, 1912, 
authorizing refund of $125.64 on account of overcharge on 
one carload of yellow pine lumber shipped on August 13, 


1908, from Danville, La., to Dewey, Okla. 





DOUBLE TRACKING THE L. & N. RAILWAY. 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.] 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Feb. 7.—Contracts for about 100 
miles of double tracking aes Nashville and Birming- 
ham have just been awarded by the Louisville & Nashville 
Railway, as follows: Six miles south of Lewisburg, 
Tenn., to W. J. Sparks, of Mount Vernon, Ky.; six miles 
more below Lewisburg to Leighton & Ambrose Co., of 
Knoxville, Tenn.; six miles at Holmes Gap, Ala., to 
Langhorn & Waugh, of Lynchburg, Va.; ten miles at 
Cullman, Ala., to J. C. Carland & Co., of Toledo, Ohio; 
ten miles at Hanceville, Ala., to Anderson & Sullivan, of 
Louisville, Ky.; ten miles at Blount Springs, Ala., to 
Gunter & Thrasher, of Knoxville, Tenn.; six miles at 
Warrior, Ala., to the Callahan Construction Co., of Knox- 
ville, Tenn., and six miles at Morris, Ala., to the Ashe- 
ville Dray & Fuel Co., of Asheville, N. C. Several con- 
tracts at various points on the line had been awarded 
some weeks ago. The contracts just announced will in- 
volve about $7,000,000, and since this is but a part of the 
double: tracking of the system between Cincinnati and 
New Orleans it is expected that additional contracts will 
be awarded in the near future. 





BARREL COMPANY SEEKS REPARATION. 


SHREVEPORT, LA., Feb. 5.—Attorney Emerson Bentley 
of Shreveport has filed with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission a petition for the Alexandria Barrel Co., 
protesting against the increase in rates and weights from 
Louisiana points to Texas points and asking for a 
reparation on 17 carloads of barrels shipped to Fort 
Worth and Dallas, Tex., amounting to $478.42." 





sietaiaceerel EXTENSION oF CAROLINA, CLINCH- 
FIELD & OHIO. 

CHATTANOOGA, TENN., Feb.'7:—The Thomas Ryan syn- 
dicate which recently completed the Carolina, Clinchfield 
& Ohio Railroad from the southwest Virginia coal fields 
to the South Atlantic seaboard at a cost of $35,000,000, 
is to extend the road into Kentucky and make it a great 
trunk line from the middle West to the South Atlantic. 





A Lesson 


From Makers 
Of Motor Trucks 


The largest truck show ever 
held is in progress this week at the 
Coliseum, Chicago. 


Every variety of commercial car 
is on exhibition and the huge au- 
ditorium is daily thronging with 
buyers representing almost every 
trade whose business involves the 
delivery of goods. 


Naturally, considerable interest 
in motor trucks is being manifested 
by lumber dealers, as it is being 
demonstrated that under certain 
conditions the truck is far more 
economical than teams. 


The demand for lumber trucks 
is away ahead of the supply. 
Manufacturers are unable to fill 
orders. And yet— 


Six of the leading truck manu- 
facturers have arranged to ad- 
vertise with large space in the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN continu- 
ously throughout the coming 
year, in order to establish their 
respective makes as_ standard, 
thereby laying the foundation for 
a larger business the following 
year when their facilities will 
make possible a larger output. 


You need to advertise your name 
and product continuously. If you 
can handle more business now, 
advertising will bring it to you. If 
you are doing capacity business, 
advertising will lay the foundation 
for increased business when you 
enlarge your facilities, as you will 
have to do if you are progressive. 


Your Business 
Cannot Flourish 


Without Advertising 
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wae §€6FINANCIAL “We 


WE MAKE LOANS 
TIMBER LANDS 


In Amounts of 


$100,000 to $5,000,000 


During. the past eight years we have loaned about ae Million 
Dollars ($50,000,000) to a group of the largest and most conservative 
lumber concerns in the United States. 


We Are Now in the Market 
for several additional Loans and shall be glad to advise with you, if 
you are considering the advisability of a Loan. We have the cash— 
if you have the timber. 


We are the only large Financial House making 
an exclusive specialty of Loans for luambermen. 


CLARK L. POOLE & COMPANY, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Timber Bond Issues 


Purchased Outright. 


























Proceeds can be used to enlarge 
plant, buy additional timber, 
refund indebtedness, etc. 


Bonds Payable Serially at Definite Periods 





Correspondence Invited 


Charles M. Smith & Company 


BANKERS 


First National Bank Building CHICAGO 














WE WILL LOAN 


ON 


well grouped ani accessible virgin timber 
lands owned ir fee in amounts of 


$200,000 to $5,000,000 


Successful lumbermen desiring to acquire 
additional tracts of timber, extend their 
mill capacity, or provide increased work- 
ing capital are invited to correspond with, 
or call upon us. 


A. B. Leach & Co. 


8 S. Dearborn Street, 
CHICAGO 


~NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA BOSTON 




















| Timber Bonds 


Bought and Sold 


We are in the market at all times to 
purchase outright whole issues of 
$100,000 and upwards. We offer 
for sale Timber bonds in denominations 


of $500 and $1000 yielding 6 percent. 


| Yard, Otis & Taylor 


INVESTMENT BANKERS 


105 So. La Salle St., CHICAGO 











FROM THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST 





PUGET SOUND NOTES. 


Keeping in Close Touch with Heads of Departments— 
Tentative Plans for Shingle Transfer in Nebraska 
Charter Situation. 


SEATTLE, WASH., Feb. 5.—The 
Atlas Lumber & Shingle Co., whose general offices are in 
Seattle, in keeping its heads of departments in close 
touch with conditions, 
of the mills gf northern Washington by Edward R. Hogg, 
manager of the sales department, who was accompanied 
by W. D. Atwell, superintendent of the company’s mill 
at MeMurray, and Everett Young, planing mill foreman 
at MeMurray. They devoted a week’s time in looking 
over a number of the Jeading mills of the State in an 
effort to devise ways and means whereby the Atlas Lum- 
ber & Shingle Co. could improve in the manufacture and 
handling of its lumber, and thus be in better shape to 
cater to its customers. Everything was looked into from 
the manufacturing through the planing mill and into the 
yard and dressed lumber sheds. 

Officers of the Harriman System are investigating the 
matter of installing at Omaha, Nebr., a storage ys rd tor 
shingles, such as that at the Minnesota ‘Transfer, Minne- 
apolis. Nothing definite has been decided upon, but west- 
ern shippers are being interrogated as to the value such 
an enterprise would be to them. While it is impossible 
to reconsign shingles to the Southwest, such a storage 
point would not be of any great importance to North 
Coast shippers of shingles, although it is strongly favored 
by many, for the reason that it may open the w: iy for 
reconsignment privileges. 


interest manifest by the 


A visitor in Seattle this week was Whiting G. Press, 
Jureka, Cal., and Chicago. Mr. Press is a manufacturer 


of redwood shingles at Eureka, and states that pyices 
are improving. Mr. Press spends most of his time at 
Chicago, where he has large financial interests, but is 
keenly alive to the shingle situation, and he is confident 
that this will be a good year for shingle and lumber 
manufacturers. 

Charter rates continue firm, with vessels scarce, and 
the prospect of increased rates in the near future. Many 
concerns are either just completing or preparing to build 
lumber carriers for use in the West Coast lumber trade, 
among them being the steamship California, just built 
for Olson & Mahony at Wilmington, Del.; the Colombia, 
also being built at Wilmington for W ilson Bros., Aber- 
deen; two steamships being built at Long Beach., Cal., 
by Swayne & Hoyt, and one at Aberdeen by the Hart- 
Wood Lumber Co. The C. A. Smith Lumber & Manu- 
facturing Co. is making preparations for a sister ship to 
the Nan Smith, now in use by the company, which carries 
probably more lumber year in and year out than any 
other vessel on the Coast. Sudden & Christensen, of San 
Francisco, and Edward Hulbert, Aberdeen, are planning 
a steamship similar to the one being built by Wilson 
3r0s. 


Among recent fixtures were schooner A. Bb. Johnson, 
Grays Harbor or Puget Sound to Honolulu, $6.50; 


schooner Edward R. West, Grays Harbor to Valparaiso, 
52s 6d; barkentine John Palmer, Grays Harbor to Val- 


paraiso,. private terms, and barkentine John C. Meyer, 
Grays Harbor to San Pedro, private terms. 

H. B. Waite, Minneapolis, Minn., of the H. B. Waite 
Lumber Co., who has been at the Seattle. office of the 


concern for some time, returned the last of the week to 
his home. The Waite Mili & Timber Co., a recently 
organized company, of which H. B. Waite is president 
and E. L. Conner secretary, has taken over the mill and 
timber of the Sobey Manufacturing Co. at Granite Falls. 
Both lumber and shingles will be manufactured, and 
N. Kk. Henderson, who has been associated with the Old 
Oregon Lumber Co., will be superintendent at the plant. 
Mr. Henderson is an old-time lumberman, with years of 
experience. Secretary Conner will have. general charge 
of the western operations of the company, being also in 
cnarge of the western office of the H. B. Waite Lum- 
ber ( 

A poem by Sarah Knowles Bolton, entitled ‘‘The 
Inevitable,’’ attractively printed on heavy cardboard, 
is the remembrance being sent out by the Pine Fir Co., 
Seattle and Spokane wholesale lumber concern, to its 
friends. The poem will undoubtedly find a place on the 
walls of many private offices. 

R. H. Mader, western manager for William B. Mer- 
shon & Co., band resaw manufacturers of Saginaw, who 
has just returned from a trip through British Columbia, 
reports business conditions there in excellent shape. He 
placed a 7-foot resaw of the latest type with the British 
Canadian Lumber Co., Vancouver, B. C. This company 
is installing all the latest type machinery in its new pliant 
at Vancouver, most of which was sold by the Allis- 
Chalmers Co. It is an electrie mill throughout. 

As a result of recent changes in the personnel of the 
Lester W. David Co., Seattle, C. E. Blake is in charge of 
the buying of lumber with headquarters at the gencral 
office in Seattle. Mr. Blake has been with the Lester W. 
David Co. for several years, and has been with the 
Monarch Lumber Co., Portland, Ore., a subsidiary con- 
cern for the last two years. D. B. Hawley, of this com- 
pany, who was gree at Seattle, is now buying from 
the Vancouver (B. C.) office, which is under the manage- 
ment of William B ne ay 

G. 8. Christman, a retail sntbeniaes in of Spring Lake, 
Mich., was in Seattle last week. Mr. Christman’s father, 
G. W. Christman, has been in the lumber business at 
Spring Lake for many years, and is now being relieved 
by his son of the many strenuous duties of a Michigan 
retailer. This is Mr. Christman’s first visit to the Coast 


was evidenced by the recent tour , 





and he is very much pleased with the country. He will 
spend two weeks in California before returning home. 
Mr. Christman is being shown about by Thomas T. van 
Swearingen, manager ot the Buckeye Lumber Co., Seattle. 
Incidentally, Mr. Christman is mayor of Spring Lake, 
which speaks well for the town. 

A Seattle visitor last week was W. F. Lammers, super- 
intendent of the Adams River Lumber Co., Chase, B. C. 
Mr. Lammers, accompanied by his wife is returning from 
southern California where he spent a month visiting 
Mrs. Lammers’ parents. In Portland Mr. Lammers 
visited several of the saw mills and did the same in Seat- 
tle, also stopping at Bellingham and Vancouver to look 
over some of the large mills. Mr. Lammers is a son of 
Al Lammers, of Stillwater, Minn., one of the principals 
ot the Adams River Lumber Co., and is a young man who 
has had considerable experience in handling lumbering 
operations, having spent a year in lumber manufacturing 
in the Bahamas and several years in the West. 

W. B. Tomlinson, of Tomlinson & Mitchell, wholesale 
lumbermen of Winnipeg, Man., was in Seattle last week 
on one of his occasional ‘trips to the Pacifie coast to look 


after his mill connections. Mr. Tomlinson has arranged 
with T. Barnet to open a buying office for the firm in 


Vancouver, B. C. Mr. Barnet was formerly secretary of 


the British Columbia Shingle Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion. Mr. Tomlinson reports having had an exceilent 


trade last year in the Canadian prairie country, but says 
that for the last two or three months buying has been 
light, owing to the fact that farmers have not been able 
to move their grain and convert it imto money, and 
therefore were not able to buy lumber. This condition 
has been brought about by lack of motive power on the 
part of the railroads, according to Mr. Tomlinson. With 
the crops marketed the outlook is excellent for business. 

An announcement of interest to lumbermen who ship 
into eastern Canada will be made in a few weeks to 
the effect that a through rate has been secured to Mon- 


treal, Quebee, and other points, which means a reduc- 
tion of from 3 to 5 cents on lumber going into that 
territory. Advance proofs of the new tariff have heen 
issued, and the rate will probably go into effect in 


about 30 days. The recent rumor to the effect that rates 
via the transcontinental railroads to the Missouri River 
and other Middle West points will be reduced to the 
old schedule of five years ago, seems to be without 
foundation. Prominent lumbermen who have _ investi- 
gated say that the railroads will make no such ‘move 
just at present. f 

The Columbia ea Lumber Co., incorporated for 
$200,000, of which J. H. Bloedel is president and Ralph 
( ‘lark secretary, has taken over the retail yards of the 
Columbia River Co. at Wenatchee. Headquarters will 
be at Seattle. It is the intention of the company to 
secure other yards in Washington in the near future. It 
may be termed a subsidiary concerv of the Larson Lum- 
ber Co., Bellingham, of which Mr. Bloedel is manager. 

A visitor in Seattle last week was C. R. McClaver, a retail 
lumberman of Harlowton, Mont. Mr. McClaver is well 
known in Montana retail lumber circles, being general man- 
ager of the Montana Lumber Co. at Harlowton. 

W. J. Carney, of the Carney Bros. Co., Chicago, was in 
Seattle a few days en route to his winter home in Pasadena, 
Cal. 

A recent Seattle visitor was C. S. Langdon, of New York, 
who represents the Port Blakely Mill Co. and other large 
concerns of this section in New York territory. Mr. Lang- 
don is quite confident that the opening of the Panama Canal 
will increase the market for Pacific coast lumber along the 
Atlantic coast. 





WESTERN WASHINGTON NOTES. 


Annual Meeting of a Big Lumber Company—Solution 
of Price Problem Considered to Rest with the Mill- 
men—Car Material Demand. 


TAcoMA, WASH., Feb. 5.—At the annual meeting of 
the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co. the old board of 
directors was reelected, with the addition of Harrison 
G. Foster, who has heretofore been the company’s rep- 
resentative at Minneapolis. Mr. Foster is widely known 
to the lumber trade and will hereafter make his home 
in Tacoma, having been elected second vice president, 
the company discontinuing its Twin City office. Follow- 
ing are the officers and directors for the ensuing year: 

President—E,. G. Griggs. 

First Vice- president—A. G. Foster. 

Sec “a Vice Foster. 


tary- “ronwarer-Chariés "A. Foster. 
stant Secretary-treasurer—Col. W. 








S. Shank. 


Directors—Major Everett G. Griggs, Addison G. Foster, 
Henry Hewitt, jr, Charles H. Jones, Herbert S. Griggs, 
Charles A. Foster, a. 5. Hewitt, Harrison G. Foster, George 


A. Browne, William 8, Shank. 

Speaking of the lumber market and its outlook, Presi- 
dent Griggs, who is also president of the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association and of the West Coast 
association, said: 

The market has been improving but millmen will have to 
go slow for the next six months. Curtailment has brought 
about improvement, but if the mills all start running to 
capacity they will break any possible advance in prices. The 
solution of the problem lies with the millmen themselves. 

The Mineral Lake Lumber Co. has started its plant 
it Mineral, it having been idle since December 15, and 
the allied Pacifie States Lumber Co. expects to start 
its big plant in about two weeks. The latter has also 
been idle for a number of weeks to permit a number of 
outside improvements, including rearrangement of the 
yard to increase the yard room and trackage facilities 
to about 50 percent greater permit capacity and make 
loading more convenient. The dryshed room at the plant 
has been more than doubled. J. G. Dickson, of these 
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companies, is optimistic over the spring trade outlook. 
He said yesterday: 

Business is the best I have seen it in the last three years, 
so far as demand is concerned, and the improvement has come 
more suddenly than I ever saw it before, as well as unex- 
pectedly. Prices are low but very much firmer, with decid- 
edly upward tendencies. Common has gone up $1 in the last 
30 days, for example. We have booked over 2,000,000 feet of 
cutting stock in the last six days. A large number of inquiries 
ranging from 500,000 to 1,500,000 feet are on the market, 
mostly for railroad construction stuff. The other day we 
received a telegraph inquiry for 3,000,000 feet of ties. The 
entire status of the market is very much better. 

The Wheeler, Osgood Co. notes a demand for its 3 
ply yellow fir veneer panels and its latest specialty, 
the dovetail column, is meeting with fair success. The 
cost of this column is about 20 cents higher than the 
lockjoint, but the former gives better satisfaction. Wil- 
liam C. Wheeler, jr., of this company, speaking of the 
sash and door trade, said: 

Prices hold about the same. Spring trade prospects seem 
good, however, and there is every indication of marked 
improvement. All the manufacturers I know of, with one 
possible exception, have orders on their books to last them 
from three to four months. 

The St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co. expects to begin 
work within 60 days on a planing mill at its plant which 
will be operated by electricity. The company uses elec- 
tricity at its plant on the terminus of its wharf and 
wherever else it is necessary to carry power more than 
30 feet. The new mill building will be 350 feet long 
and 270 feet wide and it will have a capacity of 150,- 
000 feet a day, being somewhat larger than the present 
planing mill. As a part of its work the new planing 
mill will supply the creosoting plant the company is now 
installing and which will be ready to operate about May 
1. The ereosoting plant will treat wood paving blocks, 
piling, ties ete. The main retort is 128 feet long by 7 
feet in diameter with a 100,000-gallon creosote tank, 
a 30,000-gallon measuring tank, air compressors, pressure 
pumps, vacuum pumps ete. The creosote will probably 
be brought from Europe. 

Orders for 3,000,000 feet of car material, delivery to 
begin March 1, have lately been placed for the Santa 
Fe Railroad by J. G. Newbegin, Tacoma. Two million 
feet of the order went to the Mountain View Company, 
at Kalama, and the balance to the Inman-Poulsen and 
Ostrander companies, all in the Columbia River district. 

A telegram received Wednesday at the offices of Man- 
ager Leonard Bronson, of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, from A. T. Gerrans, chairman 
of the association’s advertising committee, brought word 
that the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association had 
unanimously approved the advertising campaign at its 
Cincinnati convention. Should yellow pine manufac- 
turers approve the plan at their convention February 
6, a fund of approximately $125,000 will be assured the 
National association for carrying on its aggressive 
campaign. : 





IN THE GRAYS HARBOR COUNTRY. 

ABERDEEN AND HoqQuiAM, WASH., Feb. 5.—H. W. 
Roberts, general freight agent for the American-Ha- 
waiian Steamship Co., is in Grays Harbor investigat- 
ing business conditions with a view of learning whether 
or not they will warrant a packet steamer service. 

It has been unofficially announced by railroad men 
in close touch with shingle men that the various shingle 
mills that have been closed for months on Grays Harbor 
expect to begin operation soon. ‘The reason given is 
that there has been an unexpected strengthening in shin- 
gle prices. In many cases the original investment was 
not sufficiently large to cause any hardship in the event 
of a prolonged shutdown and the prices of shingles have 
not been such as to warrant continued operation of the 
plants. 

Coastwise shipments of lumber from Grays Harbor 
to Peru. and Chile have been exceptionally heavy of late. 
Rates continue at $7.25 to Guaymas. 

The Big Creek Timber Co., it is expected, will reopen 
its several logging camps the first week in March. 

Stating that it will be for the best interests of the 
city, the Aberdeen Chamber of Commerce is advocating 
that industries of the city employ hereafter married men 
as far as possible. It contends that if it is learned that 
Aberdeen manufacturers will give preference to men who 
have families there will be an influx of reliable wage 
earners. It is said that practically all the manufac- 
turers have agreed to follow this plan. 





NORTHERN WASHINGTON NOTES. 

EVERETT, WASH., Feb. 5.—Improvement in the shingle 
business continues, the volume of trade being large anil 
prices firmer than during the previous week. Demand 
for stars was especially good and rail shipments were 
large. Lumber manufacturers reported little change in 
the situation. Production was increased by the reopen- 
ing of the three large mills of the Canyon, Weyerhaeuser 
and Clark-Ni¢ékerson lumber companies. All three mills 
depend to some extent on cargo business and the Canyon 
and Weyerhaeuser companies are cutting jointly two 
large foreign orders, one of 2,000,000 feet for Sidney, 
Australia, and the other, of a similar amount, for 
Melbourne. It is difficult to charter foreign bottoms. 

E. N. Sweum, an employee of the Clark-Nickerson 
Lumber Co., who lost both hands in its mill svhile operat- 
ing a eutoff saw, has been awarded a life pension of 
$35 a month by the industrial insurance commission, his 
case coming under the total disability clause. : 

Monday saw the aetual beginning of the dredging of 
the Snohomish River from its mouth to Steamboat 
Slough, five miles up. 

The week’s shipping: 

Schooner A. I’. Coates, 950,000 feet of luniber for Kahuliu, 
Uawaii, from Crown Lumber Co.; schooner Melrose, Crown 
company, 900,000 feet of lumber for Mahukuna, 
steam Schooner Nehalem, Crown company, 700,000 feet of 
lumber for San Francisco; steam schooner Bee, 150,000 feet 


Hawaii ;- 


at Crown mill and poles from B. H. Vollans for San Fran- 
cisco; steam schooner Charles Nelson, full cargo from the 
Crown mill for San Francisco; steam schooner Jim Butler, 
for San I'rancisco with poles loaded by J. H. Baxter & Co.; 
steamer Graywood, 800,000 feet of lumber from the Crown 
plant for San Francisco; steam schooner Thomas L. Wand, 
full cargo of lumber, 700,000 feet, from the Clark-Nicker- 
son mill for San Pedro. . 
W. H. Boner, of the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., is back 
from Sacramento, Cal., where he has been visiting for a 
few weeks. 

Hi. W. Stuchell spent a few days at Oso, where the Eclipse 
Lumber Co, is logging extensively. 


Many logging camps were reopened last week in the 


Vicinities of Sultan, Oso, Darrington, Monroe and Sno- 
homish. 





ON BELLINGHAM BAY. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH., Feb. 5.—More activity is notice- 
able in local lumber circles than for a number of inonths. 
With the exception of one mill, all local plants are oper- 
ating and the industry is expected to be in full swing 
before the opening of spring. Some of the shingle mills 
are renewing operation. Indications for better demand 
and better prices for both lumber and shingles are en- 
couraging say local manufacturers. 

After a closedown of two months the plant of the 
Old Oregon Lumber Co., at Anacortes, has resumed op- 
eration, employing 125 men. The mill will eut 1,000,000 
feet of lumber for a Melbourne order. During the shut- 
down the mill has been thoroughly overhauled. 

The plant of the Roo & Van Leeuwen Lumber Co., at 
Lynden, this county, has resumed operation after a short 
closedown. ’ 

The shingle kiln at the G. E. Vincent mill in Anacortes 
was destroyed by fire recently. A million and a half 
shingles were in the kiln and constituted the main loss. 
The entire loss is placed at $7,000, partly covered by 
insurance. The plant of the Shaw-Cooper Shingle Co., 
at Alger, was also destroyed by fire recently. 

Schooner Salvator loaded 600,000 feet of lumber at 
the Larson mil! for San Francisco. Schooner Resolute 
is loading 900,000 feet of lumber at the Bellingham Bay 
mill for San Pedro. ; : 

E. W. Haskell, who for the last two years has been 
employed as salesman for the Bellingham Bay Lumber 
Co., is now in the employ of the Swanson Bay Lumber 
Co., of British Columbia, with headquarters in Van- 
couver, B. C. Mr. Haskell will be sueceeded in the local 
office by Bruce Ferris. 

J. H. Bloedel, of the Larson Lumber Co., reports that 
the market for car material is about $5 better than three 
months ago. 





IN THE HEART OF THE FIR AND SPRUCE BELT. 


RAYMOND, WASH., Feb. 5.—Good harbors between the 
3ritish Columbia line and San Francisco are scarce. 
Willapa Harbor is one of the best. Being situated in the 
heart of the fir and spruce timber belt, it is natural that 
this should be the location of large lumber manufacturing 
plants, and the second largest lumber shipping point in 
the State of Washington. The two principal towns on 
Willapa Harbor are South Bend and Raymond. Raymond 
is the younger town, situated akout four miles up the 
river from South Bend, and is at the head of the harbor, 
or rather at the head of the bay. ‘Six years ago Ray- 
mond scarcely could be called a town. Now it has nearly 
4,000 inhabitants, a number of good stores and one of 
the finest fireproof hotels in the State. Its principal in- 
dustry of course is lumber manufacturing, having a num- 
ber of large and well equipped mills, a large percent of 
the output of which is shipped by water. This is par- 
ticularly true at the present time, with prices in the cargo 
business much more attractive than the rail business.“ 


Busy Commercial Organizations. 


Raymond has one of the livest commergial clubs for a 
town of its size in the State. This club is bending every 
effort toward securing settlers who will till the soil. The 
mills of Raymond employ large numbers of laborers, and 
the city’s pay roll is fully as large,. but most of this 
money is sent outside the city for the necessities and 
luxuries of life. 

Among the mill plants in Raymond, that of the Willapa 
Lumber Co. is one of the largest and most important. 
Its rail shipments are handled through the Pacifie Lum- 
ber Agency of Aberdeen. However, at the present time 
the cargo trade is taking a large part of the output. The 
company makes regular shipments each month by the 
steam schooners Daisy Gadsby and Rainier. ‘These 
schooners each carry about 850,000 feet of lumber, and 
make two trips a month each to southern California 
ports. In this way these two boats take care of 3,500,- 
000 feet a month. ‘espn 

This company, together with the Columbia Box & 
Lumber Co., South Bend, and the Siler Mill Co., Ray- 
mond, is interested in the Sunset Timber Co., owning 
large tracts of timber in this territory and which fur- 
nishes the logs for these three mill concerns. 

The same interests also own the Pacifie & Eastern 
Railway, which brings logs to Willapa River. The Pa- 
cific & Kastern Railway is lengthening its road about 
three miles, one and a half miles at each end, extending 
the road one and a half miles further into the timber 
and also bringing it one and a half miles closer to the 
city. This mile and a half of track will shorten the 
river drive about three miles. ‘the Willapa company 
reports cargo business active, with prices firmer, but it 
does not do a great deal of rail business. 

In the recent reorganization of the Clerin-Hamilton 
Lumber Co., the name was changed to the Cram Lum- 
ber Co. The officers of the company are W. lL. Me- 
Cormick, Tacoma, president; W. S. Cram, Raymond, 
vice president, and E. A. Graham, Raymond, secretary, 
treasurer and manager. The output of the Cram com- 
pany, like that of many other mills on the harbor, is 
being shipped largely by water to California and to for- 
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We are prepared to make loans ’ 

in amounts of $200,000 and i 
upwards secured by first mort- 

gage on high grade accessible * 
standing timber owned by estab- 

lished, going lumber companies. { 
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Correspondence and personal interviews invited. 


: Devitt, Tremble & Co. 


BANKERS 
a First National Bank Building, CHICAGO. 
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This House Makes an Exclusive Specialty of . 


Loans to Lumbermen 


Timber Lands 


Its management has for many years engaged 
in the timberland bond business, is thoroughly 
familiar with the needs of lumbermen. 
Companies desiring financial assistance will 
find it to their advantage to have council 
with us. 


Loans from $100,000.00 upwards. 


F. A. BREWER & CO. 


Timber Land Bonds 
% Com. Nat’! Bank Bldg., 





CHICAGO 
y, 








Fort rr, 
National Bank 


Clark and Monroe Sts. 


Capital, - $1,500,000 
Surplus & Profits, $400,000 
Deposits, - $17,000,000 


WM. A. TILDEN, President. 


NELSON N. LAMPERT, J. FLETCHER FARRELL, 
Vice-Pres. Vice-Pres. 


HENRY R. KENT, Cashier. 


GEORGE H. WILSON, CHARLES FERNALD, 
Assistant Cashier. Assistant Cashier. 


THOMAS E. NEWCOMER, Assistant Cashier. 
UNITED STATES DEPOSITARY. 
i’ solicit accounts of banks, corporations, firms and individuals 





and endeavor to give prompt and efficient service by per- 
sonal and courteous attention to our customers. ‘ 
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Successful 
Business Men 


owe their prosperity largely to the fact that they 
keep in close touch with every phase of thei 
business. We make it part of our business 


to systematize book-keeping methods so as to 
save labor and time and place you in easy 
touch with the conditions of any d pariment 
We solicit correspondence and will he pleased to 
give any information desired a!sout our s rvice 


The International Audit Co.. 


413 Merchants Loan & Trust Building 
CHICAGO 
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LOANS 
TIMBER LANDS 


j For Long Periods of Time in 
a Amounts From $100,000 Up, —= 


We have been in the Iumber business for over 
thirty years. 

: We now control and operate a number of mills. u 

We have been loaning money to Iumbermen 
for many years. 

n These facts make us especially fitted to know n 

the wants of lumbermen, and to meet them, 


— 
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Lyon, Gary & Company 


s 140 S. Dearborn St.,. CHICAGO | 
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Makes a specialty of 


loaning money secured 
by mortgages on timber lands 








DETROIT TRUST COMPANY 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Capital, : 


Surplus and Undivided 
Profits over 


$1,000,000.00 
1,350,000.00 








Interviews 


solicited. 
4 


Correspondence 
invited. 








Canadian and American 


TIMBER BONDS 


We are in a position to make loans on high 
grade Canadian or United States timber, secured 
by first mortgages. Proceeds can be used 
to enlarge operations, buy additional timber, 
refund indebtedness, etc. Bonds payable seri- 
ally at definite periods. 


Detailed reports of cruises of timber in any 
part of the world, made by cruisers of experi- 
ence. 


Correspondence Invited. 


LUMBERMEN’S TRUST CO., 


LIMITED. 


Metropolitan Building, VANCOUVER, B. C. 











GEORGE E. DUPEE, 


TIMBER ESTIMATOR 








88 Broad Street, - . BOSTON. 














eign ports. Rail shipments are handled by the Pacific 
Lumber Agency of Aberdeen. 

The Siler Mill Co. is particularly well equipped to 
eater to the eastern trade. It has an especially large 
dry kiln capacity and in every way is prepared to make 
rail shipments, but because of present market conditions 
among rail shipping mills, it is shipping about 80 per- 
cent of its output by water. 

The Quinault Lumber Co. has recently been reor- 
ganized with the following officers: F. A. Hart, Aber- 
deen, president; Eugene France, Aberdeen, vice presi- 
dent; Edward Lowe, jr., Raymond, secretary and treas- 
urer, and B. H. Lewis, Raymond, manager. At the last 
annual meeting the capital stock was increased from 
$150,000 to $250,000. The company is a member of the 
Pacific Lumber Agency, and its rail business is handled 
through the agency. Mr. Hart, the president of this 
company, is a member of the Hart-Wood Lumber Co., 
San Francisco. 

Another of the large mills is that of the Raymond 
Lumber Co. This is a large, modern double band mill, 
with air lift trimmer, slasher ete. The company had 
always catered to the cargo business, but last summer 
began to prepare to enter the rail business at any time 
conditions may warrant, and is pursuing this policy. It 
erected dry kilns, two units being built during the 
summer, and the third unit was recently completed. 
The company expects to construct a planing mill. 

C. E. Lewis, manager of this company, has worked out 
a novel way of loading kiln trucks. Extending from 
either end of the dry kiln are sheds, the shed in front 
of the dry kilns being 2 stories high, with an open 
space in front of the kilns, leaving plenty of room for 
loading the dry kiln trucks. The lumber to go into the 
dry kiln is brought from the sawmill on an ordinary 
truck, drawn by a horse. This truck is hauled through 
the front part of the shed onto a freight elevator, which 
has an extra long platform, and the horse is unhooked, 
and the truck load of lumber is taken to the second 
story, on the elevator, and then loaded onto the dry 
kiln trucks. The elevator is run by electricity. As 
every millman knows, loading lumber from the second 
floor down onto the dry kiln trucks, instead of pushing 
it up, saves a great deal of labor. 

Raymond’s Shingle King. 

KE. E. Case, who is mayor of Raymond, has also been 
dubbed the ‘‘Shingle King.’’ Mr. Case is secretary- 
treasurer and manager of the Case Lumber & Shingle 
Co., and together with F. R. Brown, who is the presi- 
dent of the Case Lumber & Shingle Co., is interested in 
the Lebam Mills & Timber Co., of Lebam. The Case 
Shingle & Lumber Co. owns and operates three shingle 
mills in this city, and last year these shingle mills manu- 
factured 750,000 shingles a day. Their capacity is be- 
ing increased and within 30 days their output will total 
900,000 shingles in ten hours. 

In addition, Mr. Case is manager of the Southwest 
Manufacturing Co. The Southwest Manufacturing Co. 
recently bought a shipyard and site with some addi- 
tional land on the water front, this city, and is con- 
structing a shingle mill at that point which will eut 400,- 
000 shingles a day. Mr. Case, as manager of these two 
companies, will have 1,225, 000° shingles a day to dispose 
of. Mr. Case expects to cut and market about 30,000,000 
shingles a month, 10,000,000 of which will probably go 
to California by water. These companies will manu- 
facture all grades of 16- and 18-inch shingles. The 
Case shingle is well known for its excellent quality, all 
grades being sold under the ‘‘ Peerless’’ brand. Ninety 
percent of the shingles shipped east by Mr. Case during 
the last 18 years have been sold through the Long-Bell 
Lumber Co., and because of their high quality, Mr. 
Case states, have brought an average of 12% cents 
premium above market price. The Case Shingle & Lum- 
ber Co. has large timber holdings and does its own 
logging on a large scale, and in addition buys practically 
all of the cedar logs on Willapa Harbor. 





AWAITING BETTER CONDITIONS. 


LEBAM, WASH., Feb. 5.—The plant of the Lebam Mills 
& Timber Co. has been closed since October 22, and it is 
intended to keep it closed until market conditions war- 
rant a resumption. Manager H. C. Flagg states that 
after the company decides to resume it will be 30 days 
before it will be in readiness. The planing mill has 
been run almost continuously since the sawmill was closed, 
running on stock in the yard and taking care of orders 
as they came in. This company does its own logging 
and operates about two and one half miles of railroad. 
It cuts fir, cedar, spruce and hemlock, about 70 percent 
of its timber being fir. The officers of this company 
are F’. R. Brown, president; E. E. Case, vice president, 
and H. C. Flagg, secretary, treasurer and manager. Other 
stockholders in the company are J. B. Gillespie, A. L. 
Warren and George W. Warren. 





COMMENDABLE PATERNALISM. 


SoutH BEND, WASH., Feb. 6.—After a three months’ 
closedown, the plant of the South Bend Mills & Timber 
Co., this city, started running Jan. 15. E. L. Gaudette, 
the manager, says that improvement in market conditions 
hardly warranted starting the plant except that a large 
number of employees were men of family and it would 
be too much of a hardship on them to keep the mill closed 
any longer. Recent vessels loading at the company’s 
dock were the full-rigged ship Drummuir with spruce for 
the River Plate and schooner Daisy Mitchell, spruce for 
San Francisco. Under normal market conditions this 
company ships about half its output by rail, but for many 
months the coastwise trade has been more attractive and 
80 to 85 per cent of the cut is shipped by boat. 

T. E. Pearson, sales manager for the South Bend Mills 
& Timber Co., with Mrs. Pearson, is spending the winter 
in San Francisco. 


BUSH TERMINALS FOR SEATTLE. 


SEATTLE, WASH., Feb. 6.—Seattle is this week stirred 
as it never has been stirred before since the discovery of 
gold in the Klondyke country by the announcement that 
a corporation will be formed to duplicate in Seattle the 
Bush terminals of Brooklyn, New York, thus making 
Seattle the great commercial distributing point for the 
North Pacific coast, on the completion of the Panama 
Canal. This involves the placing before the people at 
the coming municipal election next March a plan to issue 
$3,000,000 of bonds, the revenue from which is to go to 
the purchase of 147 acres of tidelands on what is known 
as Harbor Island, in Seattle’s harbor, on which the 
terminals are to be located, and this property to be 
leased to the terminal corporation for a period of 60 
years, at a rental of 6 per cent interest on the bonds and 
a sufficient amount put aside annually to retire the bonds 
in that time. 

A year later the city is to issue $1,000,000 more in 
bonds and at the expiration of two years another million 
of bonds, making the $5,000,000 in all. In consideration 
of this the terminal corporation will construct at once 
six concrete docks in the waterway to cost $2,500,000, 
arranged for industrial as well as commercial business. 
The vice president and manager of the Bush Terminals 
in Brooklyn is to be president and direct the Seattle cor- 
poration along the same line. Interest to the situation 
is lent by the fact that those behind the proposition have 
been made an offer by the business interests of Tacoma 
to take the terminals there, and unless the people of 
Seattle vote the bonds at the coming election the ter- 
minals will go to Tacoma. The outcome is being awaited 
with interest. 


ON THE COLUMBIA RIVER. 

PoRTLAND, ORE., Feb. 3.—Shippers complain of serious 
shortage of available tonnage for foreign purchases. Sev- 
eral orders for cargoes have been booked for ports across 
the Pacific, but it may be several weeks before vessels be- 
come available to haul the material away. The barken- 
tine Everett G. Griggs and the schooner Alumna, chart- 
ered to load for Australia, may be sent here for their 
cargoes, although the port of loading has not been an- 
nouneed. The Griggs is on Puget Sound. 

Lumber shipments by water from Portland were heavy 
during January, 22,430,000 feet being the total. Of this 
quantity 12,795,005 went foreign and 9,635,000 to Cali- 
fornia. Foreign shipments were much larger than those 
of December, but the coastwise shipments were 2,000,000 
feet less. The Government is advertising for ‘pids on 
3,500,000 feet of Douglas fir for the Panama Canal and 
as this will make a large steamer cargo it is likely that 
the business will be placed here. Bids are to be opened 
at Washington, February 20. 

F. C. Knapp, of the Peninsula Lumber Co., returned 
this week from a trip to Chicago, Detroit and other cities 
in the Middle States. During his absence Mr. Knapp was 
elected president of the Portland Chamber of Commerce 
and he is now receiving congratulations. He reports hav- 
ing found business conditions much improved and looks 
forward to a good year. 

John Patterson, sales manager for the Mountain Tim- 
ber Co., mill at Kalama, reports a good foreign demand 
for lumber and that his company is working on two large 
orders. 

‘The L. P. Lee Lumber Co., of which L. P. Lee is man- 
ager, has moved into new offices in the Couch Building. 
It does foreign business, shipping largely to Europe and 
South Africa. 

The St. Helens Mill Co. is loading the British ship 
Lord Templeton for Australia for J. J. Moore & Co., 
of San Francisco. 

The Beaver Lumber Co. expects to resume operation 
in the near future after a shutdown of several months. 
The company has offices in the Spalding Building. 

Local demand for lumber is good for the time of year 
and indications are for a strong demand all year as the 
city is growing rapidly. The railroads are showing great 
activity, both the Hill and the Harriman systems being 
engaged in gridironing the Willamette Valley. The 





Southern Pacific has announced definitely that it will - 


electrify its west side lines between Portland and Mae- 
Minnville and that $1,600,000 will be expended this year 
in doing this work. 





IN SOUTHWESTERN WASHINGTON. 

CENTRALIA, WASH., Feb. 5.—Most of the mills are run- 
ning and business is about as had been expected. Orders 
are coming in freely and the good weather prevailing will 
doubtless stimulate building and thereby increase sales 
in both lumber and shingles. 

The Grays Harbor Lumber Co.’s plant, which was 
closed on account of the poor lumber market, has been 
started up after being idle for six weeks. Complete re- 
pairs were made during the closedown. 

Work will begin at once on the Sylvia shingle mill at 
Montisano. The plant will have a capacity of 200,000 
shingles a day and will employ about 30 men. 

The Palmer Lumber & Manufacturing Co., of Che- 
halis, has begun the erection ot a plant to take the place 
of the one destroyed by fire recently. O. K. Palmer, 
president and manager of the company, states that the 
new plant will have about the same capacity as the old 
one, the only difference being that the one being built 
will have but one floor, while the former plant had a 
second story. It will be running in two months. 

The plant of the Doty Lumber & Shingle Co. was 
started up last week, after having been closed since 
November 15. The company’s shingle mill will remain 
closed indefinitely. Manager R. W. Mersereau says the 
company is well supplied with orders and that they have 
been taken at better prices than were offering before 
the closedown the early part of December. Mr. Mer- 
sereau says that timbers are fully $1 higher than they 
were 30 days age. 
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LUMBER NEWS FROM CALIFORNIA 








FROM THE GOLDEN GATE. 


Exposition Notes—Period of Greatly Increased Build- 
ing Activity Predicted—Encouraging Factors in the 
Fir Lumber Trade. 

San Francisco, Feb. 5.—President Taft has issued 
a proclamation inviting the nations of the world to par- 
ticipate in the Panama-Pacifie International Exposition 
at San Francisco in 1915. This removes the last possible 
doubt that the exposition will be carried out on a scale 
befitting the event which it is to celebrate; namely, the 
opening of the Panama Canal to the world’s commerce. 
Already this city is feeling the effects of the worldwide 
interest in the new problems that will confront the ship- 
pers and heavy business interests of all commercial na- 
tions. Casimir-Perier, jr., the son of the President of 
France, is in the city making an official study of the 
Pacific coast, in order to report to his government as 
to the probable effects of the opening of the canal 
upon French shipping and export business. Building 
and lumber interests are being stimulated and within the 
next few months will receive a great impetus on account 
of world’s fair activities. There is no longer any rea- 
son for delay in the expenditure of large sums of money 
in improvements at the exposition site. 

In issuing his proclamation President Taft stated that 
he was convinced that not less than $15,000,000 will be 
available to enable the Panama-Pacfic International Ex- 
position Co. to carry out the great project. In response 
to the invitation, special representatives will be appointed 
by all governments of any importance to go to San Fran- 
cisco, select sites for their respective buildings and ar- 
range for official exhibits. Vice president R. B. Hale, 
of the Exposition company, has just received a cable 
stating that the Philippine Legislature has appropriated 
$250,000 for the purpose of erecting a building and 
sending exhibits. 





Building Notes. 


While the records for last week give a total of only 
24 building contracts, representing an outlay of $165,340, 
many other contracts for new buildings were entered 
into. The building contracts recorded during January 
aggregated in value $1,692,810. The total recorded 
building contracts entered into since the fire amounts 
to $198,868,898. There have been 36,813 building per- 
mits granted since the fire for a total of $193,255,352. 

From the architects’ reports of plans ready for con- 
struction work and the building permits lately granted 
a period of greatly increased building activity is evi- 
dently at hand. Nearly every variety of structure is in- 
cluded in the work projected and under way. 

Two members from Germany of the board of directors 
of the North German Lloyd Steamship Co., General 
Manager Philip Heineken and Carl Stapelfeldt, are in 
the city to study California conditions so as to enable 
them to perfect plans for direct service between San 
Francisco and Eureka. The former has expressed him- 
self to the effect that the wisest course for the Govern- 
ment to pursue would be to encourage trade in lumber 
and other commodities by opening the canal to vessels 
of all nations free of tolls. 

The Pelican Bay Lumber Co. has bought the steamer 
Klamath, which has been operated for several years on Kla- 
math Lake. It will be used to tow logs across the lake to 


the lumber company’s new sawmill at Klamath Falls and for 
other purposes. 


Barkentine John Palmer and schooner Edward R. West 
are under charter for lumber from Grays Harbor to the 
west coast of South America. The Edward R. West will go 
to Valparaiso for orders at 52s 6d, with option of a direct 
port at 2s 6d less. The British steamer Beckenham is un- 
der time charter between British Columbia and Alaska. 

Among the recent offshore shipments of lumber are the 
steamer Crown of Galicia, Uruguay, 201,000 feet lumber ; 
barkentine Jrmgard, Hawaiian Islands, 43,800 feet lumber ; 
schooner Defender, Hawaiian Islands, 109,500 feet lumber; 
steamer Sierra, Honolulu, 26,800 feet lumber. 

The Hart-Wood Lumber Co., this city, with plant at Ray- 
mond, Wash., has awarded a contract for a steam schooner 
to cost $130,000. 

Heavy demand for tonnage has resulted in a number of 
old-time sailing vessels of the coast being turned to the 
lumber trade, and plans are now under way for the refitting 
of schooners Bertha Dolbeer and Lottie Carson, which have 
been idle for three years. 


Late Lumber News. 

There are encouraging factors in the fir lumber busi- 
ness on the Coast, with a number of mills in the North 
still closed and a few preparing to start up as soon as 
conditions warrant. Offshore freights are: high and 
tending upward and this has a tendency to curtail the 
placing of orders for foreign shipment, although there 
is a lot of business at the mills filling old orders. For 
future deliveries, however, there is not much activity, 
because not enough tonnage is available for transporta- 
tion at any price. 

Coastwise conditions are a little better, with freights 
from the North $4.50 to San Francisco and $5 to south- 
ern California ports. Business on fir delivered at San 
Francisco ought to be good, with a fair amount of lum- 
ber moving, but it seems that proper support has not 
been accorded to the recent advance of 50 cents and 
many dealers are again selling at the old prices of $12 
San Francisco and $12.50 San Pedro. 

The recent reduction of the working force in the box 
department of the Standard Lumber Co.’s big plant at 
Sonora, was due to the frosts, which lessened the demand 
for orange boxes in southern California. The door de- 
partment is in steady operation on white pine. 

The Mokelumne River Logging Co. has constructed a 
steel and concrete boom across the river near the Big 
Bar bridge and has a large number of logs cut in the 
mountains ready to float. 

Ira B. Bennett, holder of one-third interest in the 
Hume-Bennett Lumber Co. at Sanger, Fresno County, 





has sold out his interest to George Hume, his partner, 
thus making Mr. Hume the principal owner in this large 
concern. Some very large pine and sequoia timber lands 
are included in the sale. 

The Wendling-Johnson Lumber Co., of San Francisco, 
nas just completed the purchase of 8,000 acres, or 300,- 
000,000 feet, of Lane County timber lands, and it is said 
that in the spring it will begin the erection of a sawmill 
in Siuslaw Valley at a cost of about $1,000,000, with 
daily capacity of 200,000 or 250,000 feet. Most of the 
lumber cut will be shipped to the markets over the South- 
ern Pacific extension that is being built between Eugene 
and Coos Bay. 

A representative of the Union Lumber Co. denied the 
recent rumor that the large redwood mill and timber 
holdings of the company at Fort Bragg and elsewhere 
in Mendocino County had been sold to eastern or 
European interests. Some of the cutover lands owned 
by the company have been sold in small parcels to farm- 
ers who purpose to plant apple orchards. It has been 
demonstrated that these lands are capable of producing 
apples of fine quality. Already an apple show has been 
held in that part of the State. 


Personals. 


N. D. Blagen, of the Grays Harbor Lumber Co., has ar- 
rived from the North. 

E. W. Kelly, of the Forest Service, is in the city, as are 
H. L. Keats, a lumberman of Portland; H. D. Mortenson, 
president of the Pelican Bay Lumber Co., who is completing 
arrangements for starting the new mill at Klamath Falls 
within the next month; C. M. Weatherwax, of the Aberdeen 
Lumber & Shingle Co., of Aberdeen, Wash., on his way 
south; S. A. Terry, Portland, and C. D. Stimson, of Seattle. 

S. D. Freshman, manager of the Sierra Railway Co., has 
returned from an eastern trip for his health. 

Cc. A. Smith, president of the C. A. Smith Lumber & Manu- 
facturing Co., of Marshfield, Ore., left for Minneapolis after 
spending a few days at his Oakland office. KF. A. Warner, of 
the same company, has returned from Coos Bay. A. Mareen 
is at Marshfield, where both of the company’s saw mills are 
running. ‘The company’s steamer Nann Smith arrived at 
Bay Point at 3 a. m. February 2 and left for Marshfield in 
less than ten hours after discharging 1,500,000 feet of 
lumber. Steamer Redondo has also arrived with lumber for 
the Bay Point yard. 

Other visitors included C. R. Tillson, of Modesto; J. W. 
Young, A. F. Smith and A. W. Smith, all of Redding; H. L. 
Middleton, of Boulder Creek, and R. V. Merkel, of Medford, 
Ore. 





FROM A SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA PORT. 

San Diego, Cau., Feb. 5.—Building permits for Jan- 
uary established a new record for that period, amount- 
ing to $528,252. This one month’s total was greater 
than for either 1901 or 1902, and closely approximated 
the total for 1903. At this rate the total for 1912 wil! 
pass the six-million mark. Bank clearings for the last 
month show a gain of 50 percent over the same period 
in 1911. 

R. F.. Sibley and J. C. Paige, the Superior Wood 
Working Co., have opened an establishment at 2001 H 
street. 

The Charles R. McCormick Lumber Co., of this city, 
has just established a branch at San Bernardino, with a 
capital stock of $50,000. The incorporators named are 
Charles R. McCormick and S. M. Hauptman, of San 
Francisco; H. W. Newton, of San Bernardino; F. J. 
Garland and J. S. Bothwell, of San Diego. Mr. Me- 
Cormick has been here, looking over his local interests. 

The South Tacoma Mill Co. has filed articles of in- 
corporation showing a capital of $100,000, with J. R. 
Addison, E. C. Hill and Agnes Addison directors: It 
is understood that the company will open a branch here. 

Recent arrivals at this port have included the Cape 
Breton, from Kuskiro and Otaru, Japan, with 65,000 
Japanese oak ties, 3,000 switch ties and timbers for the 
Santa Fe System, at the McCormick yard; the Yosemite 
from the Columbia, with 250,000 feet of pine for the 
McCormicks; the Helen P. Drew, with ties, and the 
Klamath with a cargo of lumber; the Shoshone with lum- 
ber, and the Bandon, with 8,500 cedar ties, all for the 
same yard, and the Caspar, with a cargo for the West- 
ern Lumber Co. The Alcatraz also brought 6,500 red- 
wood ties. 





AMONG THE NORTHERN REDWOODS. 


EuREKA, CAL., Feb. 5.—The redwood market is looking 
brighter and the volume of business offered seems to 
bear out the expectation that the manufacturers will 
not close their plants any longer than is necessary this 
winter. : 

Much new Australian business for rough clear has 
been distributed by the Humboldt Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association, although the orders are being taken 
on at $23.50 a thousand, which is considerably below 
the basis of former years. Coast and interior demands 
have increased. ; 

Shingles have crawled up steadily, for which much 
credit is due to the efforts of the Redwood Shingle As- 
sociation, which has been carrying on a very successful 
advertising and demonstrating campaign. Three months 
ago shingles sold in San Francisco for $1.65, with large 
stocks on hand. Today the price is $1.75 and the supply 
is’ alarmingly low. | 

Recent foreign shipments are as follows: 

The British tramp steamer Strathgary has cleared with 
755,971 feet of rough clear redwood, valued at $17,765.52, 
consigned to Port Pirie, Brisbane and Adelaide. Its cargo 
will be completed on Puget Sound. 

Norwegian tramp steamer Jason, the smallest tramp ever 
to cross Humboldt Bar, has loaded here on the account of 
the Charles Newson Co., putting on ties valued at $7,715.33 ; 
surfaced redwood valued at $536.88, and shingles valued at 
$402.50. From this port the Jason will go to San Francisco, 
thence to Mazatlan, Manzanillo and Salina Cruz, Mexico, 


vyhere it will discharge. 
™ Ship Chateaubriand, chartered by Balfour, Guthrie & & 
e 


put on redwood valued at $23,222.25 for Glasgow. 














A Modern Sash 
and Door Plant 


erected at Kansas City within the past year at a total 
cost of $1,000,000 — every cent of which was judi- 
ciously spent by men who, from thirty years’ practica| 
experience in the manufacture of sash and doors, knew 
the business from A to Z—has marked a new era in 


the building field of the entire South, Southwest and West. 


White Pine Sash 
Doors and Millwork 


is specialized and with the latest, modern, labor saving 
machinery, perfect organization and the close personal 
attention of the originators of this factory, quality, 
right price and prompt service is insured. 

We want to quote you on straight or mixed carloads of 
sash, doors, glazed or otherwise; hardwood doors, White Pine 


doors, painted doors, veneered doors, and all kinds of trim 
and millwork. 


Western Sash & 
Door Co., csnras'i. 








—THE— 


American -Credit Indemnity 
Company 
OF NEW YORK. 


Insures Wholesale Lumbermen against ex- 
cessive loss through insolvency of customers. 

The stupendous amount of annual loss by 
bad debts makes Credit Insurance necessary. 


Loss Payments to Policy Holders 
over $7,265,000,00. 





302 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 


Marquette Building, 
CHICAGO. 


415 Locust St., 
ST. LOUIS. 














Good Openings 


The timber lands along the COTTON BELT ROUTE 
in Missouri, Arkansas, Lites and Texas contain great 
varieties of timber. 

At the present time there is absolute need at many points 
for the following industries : 

Furniture, Carriage, Wagon, Sash, Blind, Hoop, Heading, 
Stave, Box and Crate Factories. 

The fine clays and sands at certain points on the COTTON 
BELT ROUTE offer special inducements for the establish- 
ment of Potteries, Brick Yards, Tiling Factories, Etc. 

The abundance of fruit and vegetables raised in the 
COTTON BELT territory invites the establishment of 
Canning Factories and Ice Plants. 

A well equipped industrial department is maintained by 
this Company and reliable information and every possible 
assistance will be rendered upon request regarding business 
openings and industrial opportunities. 

Write the undersigned for further in- 
formation. 


GUY L. STEWART 


Agri. and Ind. Agt., Cotton Belt Route 
1348 Pierce Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 
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HEADQUARTERS FOR THE 


Western Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association. 





The New Washington Hotel 


SEATTLE, U. S. A. 




















A Hotel of the Highest Standard 








a ~ or 
Hotel Washington Annex 








‘\ SEATTLE. ( 


One of Seattle’s best conducted 
Hotels, made popular by its home 
comfort. 


Equal to the best in accommoda- 
tions, service and cuisine. 


Just the ideal distance from all 
that’s going on without the noise. 


RATES ARE REASONABLE 
a J. H. Davis, Proprietor. 
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CA Card User’s Testimony ) 


“I’m always proud when I have the opportunity to hand one 
of my cards toa man. feel sure, when I reach for my case 
that the cardsin it will be smooth and clean, well engraved 
or printed, and altogether the best card that money or art can 
produce; No one can scrutinize it critically and make me 
doubt that itis the best card that could represent me in a 
business transaction,” 


Peerless Patent Book Form Cards 


won this commendation from a user, purely on their merits. No 
other card could merit as much, because it is 
the one best card. Our 

Therefore the suggestion of that Smart 
testimony should be sufficient Cards 
Send today for a sam- in 
ple book of the cards, Case 
and see for yourself 
that they are what 
you need. 

Note: — They are 
bound in books. but 
are detached with- 
out trace of a rough 
edge. 











FOTEEL COMPANY 
pIyTBeunen.on 
€.K.HARRIS FISHER BUILOIN@ 

ad HICAGO 









The John B. Wiggins Company 
Sole Manufacturers 


ENGRAVERS, DIE EMBOSSERS, PLATE PRINTERS 








61-63 East Adams Street, Chicago 


A 








Versailles, under charter to Comyn, Mackall & Co., put on 


1,081,926 feet, and will proceed to the Channel for orders. 
Both boats loaded in San Francisco a quantity of redwood 
from the mills in Mendocino County before being towed to 
Humboldt. 

Camps 18 and 20 of the Hammond Lumber Co. have 
resumed operation after shutdowns of from three to 
four weeks, during which time a general overhauling 
was given all of the logging equipment. The Bayside 
Lumber Co. will operate to about half the mill’s capa- 
city in order to keep running throughout the winter with 
the supply of logs in its pond. The Bayside camps 
will not open before March. At Bucksport the Holmes- 
Eureka Lumber Co. has a month’s supply of logs on 
hand, and after these are sawn the plant will be shut 
down for repairs. 

The Little River Redwood Co.’s single band mill at 
Bulwinkle has been operated without a shutdown singe 
the mill was erected, two years ago. The cut of this 
plant for 1911 amounted to 18,300,000 feet. 

The Metropolitan Redwood Lumber Co.’s plant, which 
has been operating half capacity for the last six months, 
will shut down for repairs soon. 





AT THE SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA METROPOLIS. 


Los ANGELES, CAL., Feb. 5—An alleged ‘‘lumber 
trust’’ at Long Beach, an ocean shore suburb of Los 
Angeles, is being investigated by the Los Angeles 


County district attorney, who is considering whether 
the Long Beach association constitutes a restraint of 
trade. The dealers express confidence that theirs is a 


perfectly legitimate organization, designed merely to 
promote cooperation and a better trade understanding. 

There was. received by water at Los Angeles last 
month 60,171,000 feet of lumber, breaking all records 
for a month in the history of the port, according to the 
figures of the custom house. Of tlris, 45,994,000 feet 
was unloaded at San Pedro, 18,401,000 at Wilmington 
and 775,000 at Long Beach. > 

Frederick Weyerhaeuser, of St. Paul, Minn., has been 
spending part of the winter at his California home in 
Pasadena. 


WESTERN RETAILERS. 


Arrangements for Convention Completed — 
“Potlatch” Carnival Added Attraction. 





SEATTLE, WASH., Feb. 5.—Arrangements are prac- 
tically perfected for the big convention of the Western 
Retail Lumbermen’s Association February 15, 16 and 17. 
The entertainment committee of Seattle lumbermen under 
the chairmanship of L. G. Horton are busily at work, 
and have mapped out three days of entertainment that 
will make Secretary A. L. Porter hustle to find time 
for the business sessions. There will not be a dull 
moment during the three days. At the opening session 
Thursday at 10 a. m. the visitors will be welcomed to 
the city by Mayor George W. Dilling, of Seattle, and a 
talk will also be made by Joseph Blethen, president of 
the Potlatch association, which is the organization of 
business men that has charge of the big annual carnival, 
or ‘‘Potlatch’’ as it is called, held every summer in 
Seattle. 

The Potlatch association, it is likely, will pull off one 
or two of its famous stunts for the edification of the 
visiting lumbermen at the opening session. It will also 
decorate the convention ball, which will be on the four- 
teenth floor of the Washington Hotel, with Potlatch 
emblems and the Potlatch colors, yellow and white. The 
Potlatch people have over $5,000 in decorations, and 
much of these will be in evidence, so the convention will 
have a distinct Potlatch touch. 


A ‘*Way-up’’ Convention. 


The holding of the convention on the fourteenth floor 
of the New Washington Hotel will surely be an innova- 
tion. From the windows of the convention hall and from 
the roof garden adjoining may ke obtained a view of 
the city and harbor, Puget Sound, the’ Olympic Moun- 
tains in all their snow-capped grandeur to the westward, 
and the Cascades with majestic Mount Rainier in the 
lead, on guard toward the east. 

There will be two business sessions on Thursday and 
in the evening an informal reception will be held, at 
which Seattle lumbermen and their ladies will get ac- 
quainted with the visiting lumbermen and their ladies. 
At the reception there will be music, singing, magnificent 
moving pictures of Alaska scenes and light refreshments. 
There will be two business sessions on Friday and during 
the afternoon the ladies will be taken for an automobile 
tour of the boulevards of Seattle, which are considered 
among the most beautiful in the world. In the evening 
the ladies will witness ‘‘The Chocolate Soldier.’’ 


Great Hoo-Hoo Doings. 


Hoo-Hoo will be very busy that evening. As soon as 
the convention adjourns in the afternoon a concatena- 
tion will be staged in the convention hall, and it is 
expected it will be concluded by 8 o’clock, when the 
several hundred Hoo-Hoo and visiting lumbermen will 
proceed to the main dining room of the Washington 
Hotel on the main floor, dinner to be followed by musie 
and a yaudeville entertainment. The concatenation is 
under the supervision of Vicegerent L. R. Fifer, of the 
western district of Washington, assisted by I. I. Heisser, 
who is drilling a team to do the ritualistic work, and to 
put on some stunts that will surprise the old ‘‘Kats.’’ 
A feature of the Hoo-Hoo doings will be that they will 
be conducted under the general direction of W. M. Steph- 
enson, of St. Paul, Minn., traveling representative of the 
Supreme Nine. 


A Cruise on Puget Sound. 

The Lumbermen’s Mutual Society, the insurance or- 
ganization of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, will hold its meeting Saturday forenoon, which will 
conclude the business sessions of the convention. Satur- 
day afternoon the visiting lumbermen and their ladies, 
accompanied by local lumbermen, will tour Puget Sound 
on the Chippewa, one of the large Pacifie coast steam- 
ships, visiting the navy yard at Bremerton and returning 
in time for dinner, after which all of the visitors will be 
taken to the Orpheum Theater, this to conclude the enter- 
tainment of the three days. 


Special Train From California. 


A large attendance is expected. Advices received from 
retail lumber dealers throughout Montana, Idaho, eastern 
Washington, Oregon and Utah, as well as California indi- 
cate this. President J. G. Martin, of the association, 
resides at Fresno, Cal., and in that vicinity—the San 
Joaquin valley—there is one of the liveliest bunch of 
lumbermen to be found anywhere in the country, and 
Mr. Martin expects a large delegation to accompany him 
to the Seattle meeting. Several Pullman cars will be 
filled by the California delegation and if sufficient attend 
a special train will be made up. Mr. Martin is looking 
after the Pullman reservations and other arrangements 
for the trip. The fare from all western points is full 
rate going, which should be paid when the ticket is 
bought, and a receipt obtained from the ticket agent, 
which entitles the purchaser to return from Seattle at 
one-third of the regular fare. 

The California lumbermen’s special train will leave 
Oakland Pier with the second section of No. 16 at 8:20 
p- m., Monday, February 12, and will arrive in Portland 
Wednesday, February 14, at 7:30 a. m.; in Seattle at 
3:15 p. m., Wednesday. ‘Those desiring to stop over 
several hours in Portland may do so. ‘This trip will be 
made via the Southern Pacifie from Oakland to Portland, 
and via the Oregon & Washington from Portland to 
Seattle. Luumbermen from Stockton and points north 
will connect with the lumbermen’s special in Sacramento 
at 11:50 p. m. Monday, February 12. 


Headquarters and Hotels. 


The headquarters of the association will be in the New 
Washington Hotel, Seattle, which is one of the finest 
hotels in the West, being 14 stories and as near fireproof 
as hotels can be. The overflow will be taken care of by 
other hotels nearby. Across the street is the Washington 
Annex, one of the most comfortable and homelike hotels 
to be found anywhere. Its rates are very reasonable and 
visiting lumbermen will find themselves and their families 
well taken care of and convenient to all of the sessions 
of the convention. 


INLAND EMPIRE 


IN THE WESTERN PINE COUNTRY. 


SPOKANE, WASH., Feb. 5.—At a recent meeting of the 
Spokane Wholesale Lumbermen’s Association the quorum 
was reduced from seven to five members. The Bradford- 
Kennedy Lumber Co. and the Pacific Fir Co. joined the 
association. 

The Michigan Land & Lumber Co., of Careywood, which 
has started a cedar camp at Bayview, Idaho, will sled 
500,000 feet of white pine logs to its mill at Careywood. 

Local lumber dealers have formed a bowling team com- 
posed of Charles Kroll, J. H. Ehrmanntraut, Bert West, 
Frank Bement, C. L. Harold, Charles Wise and George 
Curkendall. 

J. R. Moorehead, of Lexington, Mo., secretary of the 
National Association of Retail Merchants, will arrive in 
Spokane February 15 and will address members of the 
Chamber of Commerce on that date. He will be the guest 
of A. L. Porter, secretary of the Western Retail Lum- 
bermen’s Association. Later he will attend the retailers’ 
convention at Seattle. 

G. Schasse, of the F. R. Woodbury Lumber Co., has 
been called to Rapid City, S. Dak., by the serious illness 
of his father. 

A. R. Graham, traveling representative of the Western 
Retail Lumbermen’s Association, has been touring Colo- 
rado and Wyoming in the interest of the Lumbermen’s 
Mutual. He reports that yard stocks are below normal. 

The Atlas Lumber Co. started operation Monday at 
its plant a few miles west of Coeur d’Alene after a shut- 
down of four months., The company has been awarded 
one of the largest tie contracts let in the Inland Empire 
for some time for 250,000 ties to be delivered in the next 
three months to all points on the Northern Pacific in 
Washington, Idaho and Montana. M. D.. Wright, of 
Coeur d’Alene, is president of the company. 

The Stack-Gibbs Lumber Co., of Gibbs, Idaho, will start 
its sawmill the latter part of February with prospects 
for a good business year. 

The Lapwai Lumber Co. has completed the delivery of 
1,250,000 feet of logs on the snow. The mill at Chesley, 
Idaho, which has been in operation for several weeks, is 
cutting about 40,000 feet a day. 

The Phoenix Lumber Co., of which E. F. Cartier Van 
Dissell is president, is the first local concern to exploit 
actively the marketing of logged-off lands, and will plat 
20,000 acres suitable for fruit or dairying in Stevens 
County into 40-acre tracts. 

The Washington Mill has booked a contract to furnish 
one car of sash and door products a month during 1912 
to the New Hampshire market. 

The Opportunity box factory and the plant of the 
Idaho Pine Lumber Co. have resumed operation in 
Spokane Valley and will manufacture fruit boxes ani 
vegetable crates. 
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FROM NORTHWESTERN MONTANA. 


Lippy, Mont., Feb. 6.—The board of commissioners of 
Lincoln County has applied to the State board for a 
camp of convict laborers during the coming summer to 
assist in road building. 

The preliminary survey in connection with the pro- 
posed development of the Kootenai Falls power site has 
been completed. Joseph A. Coram, of Boston, Mass., is 
at the head of the project, the estimated cost of which is 
$6,000,000. It is the intention, should it be decided to 
go ahead with the work, to transmit the power to the 
Coeur d’Alene mining district, to Spokane and other 
points. 





IN THE KOOTENAI COUNTRY. 

SADPoINT, IDAHO, Feb. 6.—The Hope sawmill is 
being thoroughly overhauled and repaired. The yards 
of the company are well stocked and 26,000,000 feet of 
lumber in the Clarksfork River will be rafted to Hope 
for summer cutting. 

The Michigan Land & Lumber Co., Careywood, has 
a crew sledding 500,000 feet of white pine from the 
woods to the mill and has started a cedar post and pole 
camp at Bayview. It plans to clear several hundred of 
the 3,500 acres it owns in the vicinity of Careywood in 
the spring. 

The lumber market is improving steadily and whole- 
salers report a fair increase in the number of orders 
and a probability of increased prices in the near future. 
The Panhandle Lumber Co., of Spirit Lake, has more 
orders on hand than it has had in several months. 
Officials of the Humbird Lumber Co., this city, state 
that business is picking up. 

Officials of the Kaniksu Forest Reserve report that 
representatives of several large lumbering companies 
have been looking over millsites and investigating the 
timber supply the last two weeks. 

According to the latest reports the Fidelity Lumber 
Co.’s planing mill at Newport, Wash., will resume opera- 
tion between the 10th and 15th of this month. A con- 
tinuous run for the year is expected. 

The Panhandle Lumber Co. has completed its logging 
operations in the vicinity of Wrencoe. Over 3,000,000 
feet of white pine was logged. 

John Rogers, of the Rogers Bros. Lumber Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn., was in this district last week. 


MINNESOTA 


THE MINNESOTA LUMBER CENTER. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Feb. 7.—The Northwest has been 
visited by another series of snowstorms with subzero 
weather which has tended to put a crimp in business for 
a while. It has also made trouble for the railroads, and 
within the last week or two weeks a serious condition of 
congestion has developed at the Twin City terminals. 
The roads between here and Chicago have been in bad 
shape. Snow in Wisconsin and Iowa seems to have made 
more trouble than it has in Minnesota and farther west. 
Demand is quiet in all lines, but some large requisitions 
from railroads and railroad contractors are an earnest of 
business to come, and the general outlook is considered 
good. 

Norman Lind, of the Pacific Timber Co., Everett, 
Wash., has been in Minneapolis looking after business 
for the company. 

C. A. Dean, president of the Sound Lumber Co., Seat- 
tle, was in Minneapolis last week conferring with its sales 
representative, L. R. Elsroad. 

T. M. Partridge, of the T. M. Partridge Lumber Co., 
was in the Blackduck country last week looking after its 
cedar camps. 

E. J. Young, of the Brittingham & Young Co., Madison, 
Wis., was in Minneapolis the other day on his way to the 
Pacific coast to look over timber properties. 

C. A. Smith, of the C. A. Smith Lumber Co. and allied 
interests, has left for the East on a trip, after a few 
days spent in Minneapolis. Mr. Smith says there is a 
more optimistic spirit prevailing among western lumber- 
men. Although last year was the worst the company has 
ever experienced, it came as a climax to four and a half 
years of depression in the business. He looks for an 
improvement during the present year in spite of a presi- 
dential election. He says that on account of the general 
development of the country and its resources the lumber 
business is due to show an improvement, and he believes 
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it will come, but something will depend on the nomina- . 


tions for president. 





AT THE HEAD OF THE LAKES. 

DututH, MINN., Feb. 7.—Thomas York, of Chisholm, 
vice president and general manager of the Swan River 
Logging Co., says his company will put 30,000,000 feet 
of pine in the upper Mississippi River for the North- 
land Lumber Co., to be driven to Minneapolis, an in- 
crease of 5,000,000 feet over last winter. The stage of 
the Mississippi is very low and much rain will be required 
in the spring to make driving on the upper section suc- 
cessful. 

The January building record for Duluth was 29 per- 
mits, involving a total prospective expenditure of $67,625, 
a gain over the same month last year, when 37 permits 
represented $63,082. A number of business blocks are to 
be erected the coming summer. 

Thomas McDougall, a lumber operator of Winnipeg, 
who was in this city last week, is confident that the indus- 
try in both the United States and Canada is on the eve 
of a very prosperous period. He bases his view on the 
belief that the railroads, which he says have not been 
large consumers of lumber during the last five years, will 
require large quantities during the next year or two. 


Franklin H. Wentworth, of Boston, secretary of the 
National Fire Prevention Association; Charles E. Meek, 
of New York, former secretary of the National Associa- 
tion of Credit Men, and J. H. Tregoe, of New York, and 
Fred L. Salisbury, of Minneapolis, also officers of the 
National Association of Credit Men, addressed the local 
branch of the credit men on the subject of fire prevention. 
The eastern men are visiting all cities where branches 
of the credit men are maintained and say that careless- 
ness is one of the most fruitful causes of fires. 

Mr. and Mrs. John H. Millen left in Mr. Millen’s pri- 
vate car Saturday night for Century Fla., where they 
have a winter home, and where the operating headquar- 
ters of the Alger-Sullivan Lumber Co. are located. Mr. 
Millen is president of the company and vice president 
and general manager of Alger, Smith & Co. 

Seott-Graff Lumber Co.’s planing mill in Duluth, which 
was built to replace the one destroyed by fire last sum- 
mer, went into operation this week. The cost of the 
improvement, including a dry kiln of double the capacity 
of the old one, is $60,000. The Scott-Graff entire enter- 
prise covers an area of 12 city blocks. It includes saw- 
mill, sash and door mill, planing mill and lumber yards. 
The company’s pay roll runs about $300,000 a year. 





IN AND AROUND CLOQUET. 

CLOQUET, MINN., Feb. 7.—Orders from yardmen have 
begun to come in a little more freely than they did dur- 
ing January and, barring the effects of the existing car 
shortage, February promises to show up well as to volume 
of shipments. The railroads are having difficulty in 
supplying cars required for loading and the planing mills 
are threatencd with a shutdown. 

Inquiries for stock are numerous and the indications 
are for a good spring trade. Traveling men are having 
difficulty in covering their territory on schedule owing 
to irregular train service. The men in Iowa, Minnesota 
and Wisconsin as a rule report trade still backward ow- 
ing to the extremely unfavorable weather conditions. 

Since the early part of January conditions in the 
woods have been very favorable as there are a normal 
amount of snow and ideal weather for the maintenance 
of roads. 

E. M. Holland, 


Lumber Co., 
week, 


H. C, Hornby and J. E. Lynds, of the Cloquet Lumber 
Co., left this week on a trip to Idaho points. 


¥ F. E. King, of the King Lumber Co., 
Cioquet concerns today. 


WISCONSIN 


CREAM CITY TRADE NOTES. 


sales manager for the 


. Stearns Salt & 
Ludington, 


Mich., was a Cloquet caller last 


called on the 











Good Inquiry from Retail Sources—Hardwood Stocks 
Unusually Light and Spring Shortage Predicted— 
New Handle Plant in Operation. 

MILWAUKEE, WIS., Feb. 6.—Wholesale lumbermen re- 
port that retailers are making good inquiries and orders 
are increasing steadily. There is still considerable con- 
gestion of traffic as a result of the recent cold weather, 
but cars are expected to be moving’ more freely within 
the next week. Manufacturers are placing much better 
orders. Stocks in the hardwood field seem to be unsea- 
sonably light and predictions are being made that a gen- 
uine shortage will be experienced this spring. Stocks in 
dry birch are practically exhausted and the supply of 
basswood is light. 

The Merrill Handle Works, recently established in Mer- 
rill, is in operation. The plant consists of main building 
and powerhouse, both equipped with the latest machinery, 
heated by steam and lighted by electricity. Broom 
handles, shovel handles, eanthook stocks and similar lines 
are manufactured from maple, ash and other hardwoods. 

The Brittingham & Hixon Lumber Co., of Madison, 
will erect lumber sheds and make other improvements at 
its branch yards in Campbellsport. 

J. T. Phillips, manager of the Green Bay plant of 
the Diamond Lumber Co., has returned from Saginaw, 
Mich., where the annual meeting of the company was 
held, with the news that the company has closed a deal 
for the purchase of a large tract of timber land in 
Ontonagon County, Mich. The area is such that the com- 
pany possesses more timber now than it cut since es- 
tablishing the mill in Green Bay five years ago. During 
the last year the company cut 29,500,000 feet of lumber 
and plans have been made for cutting 30,000,000 feet 
this year. A day and night crew is at work. Officers 
were reelected as follows: President, John Tolfree, West 
Branch, Mich.; vice president, M. T. Gale, Saginaw, 
Mich.; secretary, A. E. Seeley, Saginaw, Mich.; treasurer 
and manager, J. T. Phillips, Green Bay, Wis. 

The Green Bay Show Case Works, of Green Bay, ex- 
pects to increase its capita] stock in order to proceed 
with the erection of a large addition to its plant. 





WISCONSIN VALLEY NOTES. 


MERRILL, WIS., Feb. 7.—The Merrill handle factory 
began operation last Monday and is sawing about 7,000 
feet of maple and ash daily. 

The Merrill Veneer Co. has over 1,000,000 feet of hard- 
wood logs on skids and expects to have about 3,000,000 
feet before April 1. It is running its veneer mill full 
time and has booked a ‘number of orders ahead at 
remunerative figures. 

Millmen report a big demand for the lower grades of 
hemlock and hardwood, and prices remain firm; the prin- 
cipal trouble is in getting cars. 

The M. L. Foss sawmill at Foss Spur shut down last 





Competition 
Today in the 
Lumber World 


demands the keenest attention to every 
detail that will tend to better the product 
offered the trade or minimize its cost. The 
Kighteen Mills back of our Agency are 
all equipped to produce the best kind of 
Lumber at the minimum of cost and our 
organization for handling orders promptly 
and satisfactorily is doing wonders in 
bringing closer to the Eastern Dealer our 
superior 


FLOORING OLD GROWTH FACTORY 
™ (YELLOW FIR} *" 


Soft, Oderless SPRU CE . ben or 
i 7 actory 
Milk White Purposes. 


Red Cedar Siding and Finish, Premium 
Brand, Red Cedar Shingles, Spars, Pil- 
ing, Timbers, Silo and Tank Material, 
Sash and Door Cut Stock, Box Shooks, 
Veneered Products, Turned Stock, Lath 
and Mouldings. 


Send us your orders 


Pacific 
Lumber Agency 
General Sales Office 


Aberdeen, - Wash. 





Direct Selling Agents 
For 


Grays Harbor and Willapa Harbor Mills 
of 


Combined Annuai Capacity: 


1,000,000,000 Feet Lumber, 
225,000,000 Pieces Lath, 
300,000,000 Shingles. 








DISTRICT REPRESENTATIVES : 


-CHICAGO—438 Marquette Building 

A, J. SINE, District Manager. A. A. BOND, District Salesman 
MINNEAPOLIS—530 Lumber Exchange 
M. T. OWENS, District Manager. C. G CRULL, District Salesman 
E. F. TOBIN, District Salesman. 

KANSAS CITY—1415 Long Building 

J. A. SHAW, District Manager. J.J. BONEKEMPER, District Salesman 
DENVER—903 First National Bank Building 
T P WHITE, District Manager. 
SALT LAKE-—307 Main Street 

J.J. STEWART, District Salesman. 


SPOKANE-—P. 0. Box 1269 
C. H. DITEWIG, District Manager. ; 


TACOMA—P. O. Box 267 
T. W. TEBB, District Manager. 


NEW YORK—2789 Valentine Avenue 
C. E. LITTELL, District Salesman. 


WINNIPEG—242 Summerset Building 
GEO. R. McCOLL, District Salesman. 


PHILADELPHIA—Greens Hotel 
W. H. BIGBIE, District Salesman, 
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| This brand upon our 


IR and CEDAR 


LUMBER PRODUCTS 
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FERRY-BAKER LUMBER CO. 
EVERETT, WASH. 












is a Guarantee of Excellent Quality. 


Ferry - Baker Lumber Co. 


General Office and Mills:) EVERETT, WASH. 


MINNEAPOLIS OFFICE: 
1029 Lumber Exchange, Chas. Van Pelt, Mgr. 
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WE ARE MANUFACTURERS OF 





MATCHLESS 
GALENA 
VALLEY 


Fir and Cedar 


OUR SPECIALTIES ARE: 


SILO STOCK, RAILROAD MATERIAL 
AND TIMBERS FOR RESAWING. 


A GENERAL LINE 
OF DIMENSION 
AND UPPERS 
ALWAYS IN STOCK 


Index-Galena Company, 
INDEX, WASHINGTON. 
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Red Cedar Shingles 


are acknowledged to be the best upright 
machine made shingles on the market today. 


Fir and Cedar Lumber 


PARKER-BELL LUMBER CO. 
Pilchuck, Wash. 


EASTERN REPRESENTATIVES: 


C.M.STAFFORD, 900 Lumber Exchange, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
E. W. BARTHOLOMEW, 1102 Prudential Bldg., BUFFALO, N. Y. 
J.C. FULKERSON, - 701 R.A. Long Bldg., KANSAS CITY, MO. 
GRACE M. CORWIN, 1016 Chamber of Com. Bldg., DETROIT, MICH. 








Eureka Cedar Lumber & Shingle Co., "Q33)™: 
Our Specialty 
RED CEDAR BEVEL 
SIDING and SHINGLES 











We also manufacture FIR LUMBER of every description. 





week owing to inability of the railroad to get logs to it. 
Over 1,000,000 feet has been cut to date. 

F. Ohloff is in the market for logs for his Merrill mill, 
as the Chicago, Milwaukee & Saint Paul Railway Co. will 
build a spur track to it at once. 





IN NORTHERN WISCONSIN. 


RHINELANDER, WIs., Feb. 5.—Orders are coming in 
slowly, and it is just as well that this is so, for the 
supply of cars is extremely limited. A few cars were 
distributed last week, but there are many applicants 
for them. 

With all the talk about how slow basswood is, the 
fact is that there is no stock on hand in any grade or 
thickness, not even firsts and seconds. Soft elm is in 
demand, but there is no considerable amount of it on 
hand. Even the crating grade is about exhausted. The 
only woods that are not scarce are rock elin and birch. 
Rock elm is on the improvement list in demand. There 
is quite a variation in asking prices. Some offers have 
been made for logrun as low as $17.50 and others ask 
as high as $24 on car at mill, and presumably for the 
same quality logrun stock. The fact is that one price 
is too low and the other is too high. 

Birch is expected to show more life after the spring 
demand for furniture sets in. The sash and door peo- 
ple are asking for quotations on upper grade birch, and 
there is some call from the East for selected red birch. 
Logging conditions are fine, as the ground and roads 
are frozen deep, making good hauling. But mills which 
depend on buying logs ot farmers are not getting av- 
erage stocks, as the farmers do not seem anxious to sell. 
Jobbers are doing well. Many logs are coming into 
Rhinelander daily to the three mills and to the paper 
company. 





ON THE MENOMINEE. 


MARINETTE, WIs., Feb. 6.—Richard Laabs, of Beaver, 
expects to put in about 6,000,000 feet of logs at his 
camps. 

The Sawyer Goodman Co. has paid its annual taxes, 
$18,657.31, on its mills, yards, real estate and Jumber 
in this city. 

The Marathon Paper Mills Co. is raising sunken logs 
in Wisconsin River, and expects to get out about 3,000,- 
000 feet. 

About 700,000 feet of lumber is being hauled from the 
Bentley mill on Plover River to the Vetter Manu‘factur- 
ing Co.’s plant at Stevens Point. 


MICHIGAN 


IN THE SAGINAW VALLEY. 














Valley Mills, Unable to Secure Logs, Discontinue 
Operation — Fine Cutting, Hauling and Skidding 
Weather — Flooring Trade Quiet. 

Bay Ciry anp Sacinaw, Micu., Feb. 7.—The sawmills 
on the Saginaw River have been idle during the greater 
part of the last two weeks, unable to get “logs. These 
mills are fed from teritory covered by the Mackinac 
division of the Michigan Central Railroad and its tribu- 
tary branches, and it requires an average of 100 carloads 
of logs a day to supply the mills. The Michigan Central 
is short of motive power and hence is unable to move 
logs as expeditiously as desired. The two Kneeland and 
Bigelow plants, the Richardson Lumber Co., W. D. Young 
& Co. and Knapp & Scott especially are affected. Knapp 
& Scott eut logs for the Hanson-Ward Veneer & Floor- 
ing Co., and the timber comes from the Ward Estate 
tract. The continued cold since the first of the year has 
interfered considerably with railway operations in the 
northern portion of the State. The conditions are fine 
for cutting, hauling and skidding logs. At no time has 
ar snow been excessive and the ground is frozen solidly. 

. L. Eastman, of the flooring company bearing his 
name, says the flooring trade is quiet. This concern 
handles 15,000,000 feet of maple in its line annually, and 
its brand of flooring is well known. Mr. Eastman is 
also the principal stockholder in the 8. A. Robinson 

Lumber Co., operating a band mill and logging railroad 

in Ogemaw County, with a spur track connecting with the 

Rose City division of the Detroit & Mackinac Railway, 

and he says operations were fairly successful during the 

last year. The mill manufactured about 7,250,000 feet 
of lumber, about half hemlock and the other half hard- 
wood, and is cutting 50,000 feet a day. The company 
operates camps and hauls logs over the road to the 


mill. The logging road is to be extended to Mio, the 
county seat of Oscoda, 20 miles north of the present 


terminus of the road. Mr. Eastman says the hemlock 
trade is brightening. There is a better inquiry and an 
increased movement, while the market is a little firmer. 

W. D. Young & Co., although hindered in the sawmill 
department by the inability of the Michigan Central to 
deliver logs, have had a fair fall and winter trade. 

Frederick B. Barton, who has been associated with the 
Booth & Boyd Lumber Co. at Saginaw, has retired from 
that concern and engaged in the wholesale lumber trade, 
under the firm name F. D. Barton & Co. The concern 
has opened offices in the Eddy Building. E. R. May, a 
Clio banker, is a member. 

One of the most important incidents in the develop- 
ment of the State of Michigan occurred Friday, when 
the electric power generated by the waters of AuSable 
River was let loose at Cooke’s Dam, 15 miles above the 
mouth of the river, where the first development dam 
completed and machinery for moving the 
current installed. The Eastern Michigan Power 


was recently 
electric 





Co. was organized purely for development work, which 
includes the construction of 14 dams on this stream 
ultimately, and the harnessing for commercial and indus- 
trial purposes of 92,000 horse power. The plant had 
been thoroughly tested and the turning on of the cur- 
rent was successful in every particular. 

Numerous patches of white oak timber are scattered 
through the country south, east and west of the Valley, 
held by farmers, and valuable for furniture and railway 
purposes. C. Bertch, a Bay City operator, is getting out 
a considerable quantity for the railroads, and a Grand 
Rapids veneer concern has bought 112 trees at Oakland 
for $3,000. 

At Cheboygan the Embury-Martin Lumber Co. manu- 
factured last year 1,000,000 feet of white pine, 2,000,000 
feet of Norway, 7,000,000 feet of hemlock, 500,000 feet 
of balsam, 5,000,000 feet of hardwood and 350,000 feet 
of spruce lumber; ; also 8,000,000 pieces of lath and 2,500,- 
000 shingles. It is an exceptionally good showing. The 
company is actively engaged in getting out stock ‘for the 
mill plant, operating a steam log. hauler and a number of 
camps. 

M. D. Olds, also of Cheboygan, manufactured 362,000 
feet of pine, 16,810,000 feet ‘of hemlock, 8,781,000 feet 
of hardwood, 330 000 feet of mixed woods lumber, and 
7,285,000 pieces of lath. His firm put out the largest 
quantity of hemlock lumber of any concern in the State. 
Mr. Olds operates a logging road extending 12 or 15 
miles from the mill down the Lake Huron shore. 

The Dayton Last Block Works, operating a large 
plant at Gaylord, north of Bay City, has closed a deal 
for the purchase of 640 acres of fie hardwood timber 
from the Ward Estate, situated in Antrim County. It 
is reached by the Detroit & Charlevoix Railroad, the old 
Ward road now operated by the Michigan Central. 





THE CITY OF THE STRAITS. 


Detroir, Micu., Feb. 6.—February has started off a 
little more encouragingly. Dealers generally report a 
quickening of trade and conditions should improve 
steadily from now on. The optimistic tone apparent at 
the recent quarterly meeting of the Michigan Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association is reflected in business con- 
ditions throughout the State. Manufacturers here and ° 
elsewhere are disposed to ask higher prices and while 
only a few deals have been closed locally at the advanced 
figures manufacturers are confident of being able to make 
them stick. 

The State Coal & Lumber Co., with extensive local 
yards, has bought sites for branch yards in Highland 
Park and the Fairview section and expects to have them 
in operation by next summer. The company has been 
doing an immense coal business this winter and the lum- 
bering end of it has been satisfactory, weather con- 
sidered. 

There was a marked falling off in building operations 
in January due to the cold spell. Permits totaled only 
$602,285, as against $1,249,800 for January, 1911, and 
$717,555 for January, 1910. But the week ended Febru- 
ary 3 showed the remarkable total of $1,266,975. Local 
architects report considerable new work in prospect, on 
which figures will soon be asked. From all indications 
it is going to be another big year for factory construc- 
tion, including both new plants and additions to old 
ones. 

The Bowlus Timber Co., of Latham, Ohio, was lowest 
of 16 bidders for supplying the Government with 130,000 
feet of white oak timber for use in the construction of 
the American third lock at the ‘‘Soo.’’ The Bowlus 
company’s price was $30 a thousand feet. 

D. Towle, sales manager for the Rust-Owen Lumber 
Co., of Grummond, Wis., has been in Detroit a few days 
in company with President Ralph Gilchrist, of Alpena. 
The company plans to establish local connections. 





FROM THE FURNITURE CITY. 


GRAND Rapips, Micu., Feb. 7—Dealers in such lumber 
as furniture manufacturers use find manufacturers fairly 
responsive. Buying is not as liberal as it might be but 
it is steady and indications are good for a fair spring 
business. An increased demand for flooring is reported. 
Dealers in house building supplies are waiting for spring 
to open. Indications are that the building season will 
have an early start. In one suburb of the city last sea- 
son about 50 houses of the bungalow type were erected 
and it is expected as many more will be put up the com- 
ing season, the work to start as soon as the frost is out 
of the ground. This is but an indication of local con- 
ditions. 

H. N. Wagner and Harry C. Angell have returned from 
the Coast. Said Mr. Wagner: 

About 80 per cent and perhaps more of the western 
shingle mills are shut down either on account of the weather 
or to wait for the market to catch up. The situation is 
not as good as it might be in that direction. There are 
about 550 mills, and 300 working nine months a year will 
supply the entire demand. With all of them running there 
is overproduction and in the hope of moving stock there 
has been price cutting, in my opinion unnecessary and about 
the most foolish thing that need be done. From our reports 
shingle stocks in Michigan, Illinois, Indiana and Ohio are 
fairly complete under the heavy buying of last fall, but the 
eastern yards seem to be short. I look for a good spring 
trade, with better prices. 

N. J. G. Van Keulen, of Van Keulen & Winchester, has 
returned from a visit to their mills near Buckley. He 
says the heavy snow and severe cold have hampered opera- 
tions in both the woods and in the mills. The weather has 
also seriously handicapped shipments, with cars still on 
the sidings that were loaded three and four weeks ago. 
Traffic on some of the lines has practically been suspended 
except for passengers and food stuffs. 

The old Phoenix planing mill at Holland, recently sold 
by the Seott-Lugers Co. to the Government, ’which wanted 
the site for a new postoffice, is being torn down. The 
mill, built in 1871, was a landmark. 
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MENOMINEE RIVER NOTES. 

MENOMINEE, Micu., Feb. 6.—The machinery from the 
Bird & Wells planing mill at Wausaukee is being in- 
stalled in the mill of the J. W. Wells Lumber Co., of 
Menominee. With the installation of this machinery 
the plant of the Wells company will be completely 
equipped. 

The Michigan Hoop & Stave Co., of Marinette, is 
operating with a full crew of men and its business is 
increasing so rapidly that another factory building will 
soon be necessary. 

There is a steady demand for the manufactured prod- 
ucts of the mills of the twin cities. Large quantities 
of maple flooring are being shipped from the plant of 
the J. W. Wells Lumber Co., and the local box fae- 
tories are working day and night. 

Jaquet Bros., of Iron Mountain, will deliver 5,000,000 
feet of timber to the Sagola Lumber Co. this season. 
The timber is hauled by teams direct to the mill. 

The Hankwitz handle factory has started operations 
at Merrill and is getting its machinery in running order. 

Logs are being hauled in large quantities and are 
being banked at the yards of the Washburn planing 
mill, which will probably open in another week and 
run until late in the spring. 

Hebard & Son, Pequaming lumbermen, have ordered a 
a steam barge 150 feet long, 38 feet beam and 11 feet 
deep, of Sturgeon Bay shipbuilders, to be used in trans- 
porting lumber and logs. 

A steam jammer has been received by Meador Seavoy, 
of L’Anse, which will be used in banking logs. It is 
expected that there will be between five and six million 
feet of logs on the banking ground before spring. 

The Munising Wooden Ware Co. has a good stock on 
hand, much of which is dry enough to finish. Some fair 
orders are on the books awaiting shipment. 

The enterprise of the Bartlett Lumber Co., which 
recently took over the holdings of the Chesbrough Lum- 
ber Co., at Shelldrake, on the shore of Lake Su- 
perior, about 35 miles west of Sault Ste. Marie, has 
made it a modern village, including water works, sewers 
and electric lights. The purchase includes about 60,000 
acres of pine lands. The sawmill is practically being 
rebuilt. 


NORTHWESTERN MICHIGAN NOTES. 

Boyne City, Micu., Feb. 6.—The Dayton Last Works, 
of Gaylord, has bought a 640-acre tract of timber from 
the Deward Estate near Frederic on the Detroit & 
Charlevoix Railroad. This means several years’ cut for 
the last works. 

The Wolverine Hotel was formally opened Feb. 1 with 
a big banquet. The hotel was built entirely by popular 
subscriptions at a cost of $50,000 and is one of the best 
in the northern part of the State. 

Yuill Bros. will build a big storage warehouse at Van- 
derbilt. 








WELL EARNED RETIREMENT. 

MENOMINEE, MicuH., Feb. 6.—After a residence of 30 
years in Menominee County, Solomon Swanson, lumber- 
man, jobber and landowner of Holmes Township, has left 
for Los Angeles, Cal., where he expects to spend the even- 
ing of his life amid sunshine and flowers. 

Mr. Swanson was known as the ‘‘father’’ of Holmes 
Township. He came to this country a poor boy and, from 








SOLOMON SWANSON, LOS ANGELES, CAL. ; 
Retired Lumberman and Landowner. 


the position of a common laborer in the Menominee mills 
in the early days, worked his way up to a position of 
wealth and influence. 

He became rich by investing his savings in the early 
days in Menominee County timberlands, which at that 
time could be bought for a song. He retained his hold- 
ings for many years and sold at a large profit. On the 
eve of his departure for Los Angeles, Cal., he was pre- 
sented with a gold-headed cane by the members of the 
Menominee County Board of Supervisors. Mr. Swanson 
had been a supervisor for 17 years and in all this time 
had missed but one meeting. 

The presentation speech was made by Hon. Edwin P. 
Radford, general manager of the Wisconsin Land & 
Lumber Co., of Hermansville, president of the board, 
who spoke highly of Mr. Swanson’s sterling character 
and his devotion to public interests. 
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FROM THE CANADIAN METROPOLIS. 

MONTREAL, QUE., Feb. 5.—Locally the lumber industry 
shows some slight improvement over last year. Export 
business is always quiet during the winter but from 
inquiries received from British and from a few American 
centers it is believed that 1912 will prove better than 
1911. Activity is centered in the pulp and paper indus- 
try. Pulp is being sold at $2 more per ton than was 
received a year ago; news paper is higher owing to the 
demand of American publishers for paper to run them 
during a presidential election year. Prices of pulpwood 
range from $7.50 to $8 a cord for peeled wood cut from 
free lands, a dollar more than was paid a year ago, 
showing that the Gouin law prohibiting the exportation 
of pulpwood cut on Crown lands is proving effective. 
American paper men are unable to secure pulpwood from 
Crown lands and as the free lands are insufficient to 
supply their needs prices will continue to advance. 

Survey work is being carried on in connection with 
the Joliette & Lake Manuan Railway and contracts have 
been let for 60 miles of road to be constructed next sum- 
mer. This line runs northwesterly from Montreal to con- 
nect with the National Transcontinental Railroad in 
northern Quebec, and will open up extensive pulp and 
lumber areas. A Rhode Island pulp company states that 
as soon as the road is sufficiently completed to give it 
an outlet that it would locate a pulp mill near Joliette, 
and would ship out 15 tons of pulp a day. Railway 
development in northern Quebec is unusually active, the 
Quebec Government recently having announced its inten- 
tion of building a road through that part of the Prov- 
ince a distance of 500 miles to connect with James 
Bay. 

W. D. Reid, president of the Reid Newfoundland 
Railway Co., in Montreal recently, stated that it built 
over 70 miles of road last year and will construct more 
than that during the present year. Lumbering operations 
in that Province are brisk, especially in connection with 
the getting out of ties and material for railway con- 
struction. ; 





AT ONTARIO’S METROPOLIS. 

Toronto, ONT., Feb. 5A number of prominent tum- 
ber operators are organizing the Ontario Salvage Co. for 
the purpose of raising, collecting and selling sunken 
and stray logs. Its special field of operation will be the 
Georgian Bay district. 

Operators in the Rainy River district have been in- 
convenienced by a shortage of cars. As the result of a 
protest the Canadian Northern Railway has promised to 
supply 75 box cars a day, and all the flat cars available. 
Unless the situation improves as to flat car equipment 
thousands of carloads of poles, logs and piling will not 
reach the market this season. Roberts & Marvin expect 
to ship over 2,000 carloads of timber products this sea- 
son, and Nelson & Cassaday, of Fort Frances, pro- 
vided they can get cars, will ship from 1,000 to 1,500 
carloads. 

The Canadian Government has approved of the ree- 
ommendations of the conservation commission in regard 
to forestry, and will appropriate $110,000 to be ex- 
eae this year on the new Rocky Mountain Forest 
Yeserve. 





NOTES FROM MANITOBA. 


WINNIPEG, MAN., Feb. 5.—Demand for lumber in the 
prairie provinces is still quiet, but the outlook for spring 
and summer is very favorable. Already active prepara- 
tions are being made in the leading centers for a busy 
building season. Permits issued in Winnipeg, Edmonton, 
Calgary, Moose Jaw, Regina and Saskatoon during Jan- 
uary were considerably more than in the first month of 
last year. The manufacturers appreciate the splendid 
prospects and are getting ready to supply the demand. 

The principal drawback to trade the last few months 
has been the slowness of payments, consequent upon the 
delay in marketing the grain crops of the West. Many 
million bushels of wheat are yet to be marketed, and the 
railway facilities are not sufficient to cope with the de- 
mand for rolling stock. It is expected, however, that as 
soon as the wheat can be hauled out of the country the 
farmers will have plenty money in most districts and col- 
lections will improve materialiy. An enormous amount 
of railway construction work will be undertaken in the 
coming spring and summer. It is estimated that the three 
big railways of Canada will expend about $60,000,000 in 
the western provinces. Many branch lines are planned. 

The lumber interests in the Rainy River country are 
said to be suffering from the great shortage of ears, 
about which practically the whole country is complaining. 





FROM THE CANADIAN CAPITAL. 
Orrawa, Ont., Feb. 5.—Word comes to Ottawa cus 
toms department that a gigantic plot to evade paying 
customs duties was unearthed in the police court at 
Regina, Sask., last week as a result of the prosecution 
of Yardmaster McDiarmid, of the Canadian Pacifie Rail- 
way, charged with allowing cay No. 74,626, in bond, to 
pass through the local yards without paying duty to the 
customs offices. A conviction was secured and the rail- 
way company was also convicted on its own admission 
in connection with the case. It is alleged that the prac- 
tice has gone on for years, either with or without the 
collusion of the railway officials. 

Although the seveve weather of January—the coldest 
January since 1854—has restricted lumbering operations 
in the Ottawa Valley, it is expected that this season’s 
eut will exceed that of 1910-11. 
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\ THS old English Block House on San 
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built in 1860, Shingles apparently as good 
as when laid. 
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HINTS AS TO YARD MANAGEMENT 


will be found in the 399 page book “Realm of the Retailer.” Free 


descriptive circular. Address AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 S. 
Dearborn Street Chicago, Hl. 











LAKE ERIE PORTS 


FROM WESTERN NEW YORK. 

BuFFaLo, N. Y., Feb. 7.—At the request of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission the Buffalo Lumber Ex- 
change, several of whose members recently visited Wash- 
ington, has prepared and submitted to the commission a 
brief in connection with stopover privileges on lumber. 
The outcome is likely to be a hearing, either here or at 
Washington, at whic h the exe ‘hange will present its views. 
The abandonment of stopover privileges at Buffalo would 
work injury to the lumber trade. 

February promises to be an exceptional month in the 
building line, so far as the granting of permits is coh- 
cerned. Work on the Catholic Cathedral, to cost $600,- 
000, will start as soon as the weather permits. The per- 
mit for its erection swelled the permits for last week to 
a total of $632,500, the number being 27. The January 
building record shows a 50 per cent increase in costs over 
the previous January, the figures being respectively $427,- 
000 and $274,000. Last month had 176 permits and Jan- 











uary, 1910, only 129. 
The National Lumber Insuranee Co., which lately 
moved to large quarters at 700 Main Street, held its 


there last week and declared its usual 
lumbermen are interested in this home 


annual meeting 
dividend. Many 
company. 

The Goodyear Lumber Co. 
Pa., has been bought by 


*s hemlock mill at Galeton, 
the Central Pennsylvania Lum- 


ber Co., which has a large supply of timber in that sec- 
tion. It expeets to continue the operation of the mill for 


at least eight years. 

George J. Zeis, former member of the planing mill firm 
of M. Zeis & Sons, has taken possession of the Nieder- 
pruem planing mill, title to which was passed a few days 
ago. ew mill is well equipped for business. 

The plant of the Empire Shipbuilding Co., appraised at 
$12,907.64, was bought at public auction by Jacob Ull- 
man for $6,500. 

Chemical plants in northwestern Pennsylvania have 
been offering good prices for wood and farmers have 
been cutting much timber and hauling it to the factories. 
Sawmills in Elk and other timber counties have enough 
logs to keep their crews busy all summer sawing hemlock, 
chestnut and other woods. 

For some time the New York lumber firm of Hamil- 
ton H. Salmon & Co. has been represented in Buffalo by 
Frank T, Sullivan, who was on the road most of the time. 
Considerable lumber was held at Tonawanda through for- 
warders, but none in Buffalo. The firm has now taken a 
lease of the old Delaware & Hudson trestle property, at 
the foot of Louisiana Street, on Buffalo River, and will 
build an office and open a yard as soon as possible. Mr. 
Sullivan hopes to be in position to take up business in 
full by May 1 with a good stock, chiefly of western hard- 
woods, making maple and birch specialties. 

James BT, 
Lumber Co., 


Ritter 
several 


Patten, who has represented the W. M. 
Columbus, Ohio, in this territory for 


years, with headquarters at Rochester, is back on the road 
after a severe attack of typhoid fever. 

Julius Dietz, head of the Builders’ Planing Mill Co., 
slipped on an icy sidewalk last Wednesday and broke his 
arm 

Cc. M. Betts & Co. report January as‘a fairly favorabie 
month, in spite of severe weather, and local trade in white 


pine ran ahead of the out-of-town demand. 





TRADE AT TOLEDO. 

ToLEeDO, Oun10, Feb. 7.—Despite the cold weather last 
month the report of the city building department for 
January shows an increase in the valuation of new build- 
ings over January, 1911. Last month 69 permits were 
issued for buildings valued at $114,435; in January, 1911, 
77 permits were issued and the valuation was $105,306. 
For 1911 Toledo’s gree operations approximated $3,- 
722,536, a loss of 5 per cent compared with 1910, when 
building pe rations “represented a valuation of $3,953,622 
In the closing month of 1911 building operations ap- 
proximated $141,757, against $824,171 in December, 1910, 
or a loss of 82 per cent. 

Local lumbermen say that business during January was 
good and in several instances more lumber was disposed 
of than during the same period a year ago. The cold 
weather held in check much business that would other- 
wise have been in the market, and as the spasmodic 
breaks in the weather come the trade shows a disposition 
to buy. 

Ben Stephens, of Shaffmaster & Stephens, 
business has been good; he expects spring trade to open 
well. This firm has acquired the services of Ben R. John- 
son who, for the last year, has been with the H. R. Allen 
Lumber Co., of Columbus, 

John C. Huffman, for several years with the Robert H. 
Jenks Lumber Co., Cleveland, is looking after the lumber 
interests of the D. J. Peterson Lumber Co. in the eastern 
part of the state. D. J. Peterson of this company is in 
California on business and pleasure and will remain there 
until April. 

C. A. Mauk, of the C. A. Mauk Lumber Co., is looking 
interests of the firm in Washington for about two 


says that 


after 
weeks, 

Frank Spangler, of the Frank Spangler Lumber Co., 
has returned from Pennsylvania where he looked after 
lumber interests of the company. 





FROM THE FOREST CITY. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO, Feb. 7.—Business is better, accord- 
ing to reports from the wholesale offices. Dealers report 
that the volume of business for January compares favor- 


ably with that of last year and in most instances shows 


improvement. Extremely cold weather has held up most 


| all outside work and has had a bad effect upon business 


in the retail yards. However, there is encouragement in 
good reports from the offices of the architects, and indi- 
cations are that as soon as there is a break in the weather 
building business will boom. 

Effort to start an educational campaign to impress 
upon dealers, millmen and their employees as to the cost 
of doing business will be furthered by the appointment 
of a committee of the Cleveland Board of Lumber Dealers 
early next week. This committee will plan a number of 
lectures and invite all dealers to coéperate in the cam- 
paign. In this way it is hoped that a new system of fig- 
uring will be inaugurated before the spring trade opens. 

The Cleveland Lumber Club will hold its regular meet- 
ing and dinner Friday evening, February 16, at 6 0’clock. 

The general condition of the box and barrel business 
of this section is good. F. H. Ellenberger, of the Smeed 
Box Co., stated this week that its business has been above 
the normal the last few weeks and from all indications is 
likely to continue so. 

F. J. Chesney and R. J. Jones, both formerly with the 
Lake Erie Lumber Co., have been appointed manager and 
seerctary-treasurer respectively of the South Cleveland 
Lumber Co. Harry Baker, formerly manager of the com- 
pany, resigned. 

J. J. Harwood, of the Harwood Lumber Co., in Canada 
recently, reports a good run of business notwithstanding 
very cold weather. The company has been particularly 
fortunate in getting a good run of timber business re- 
cently. 





IN COMMAND OF CREDITS. 


CLEVELAND, OunI0, Jan. 30.—A. C. Klumph, the newly 
elected president of the Ohio Lumbermen’s Credit Asso- 
ciation, is a progressive in all lines. Mr. Klumph while 
one of the youngest of the Cleveland lumber fraternity 
is very much in the forefront in all matters which per- 
tain to the advancement of the welfare of the local 
lumber community. As manager of the Cuyahoga Lum- 
ber Co. he has a large wholesale and retail business 
under his supervision but he always has time for the 
general good. 

For a long time Mr. Klumph has been one of the 
prominent figures in the Cleveland Builders’ Exchange 
and as chairman of its entertainment committee has 
done much to keep up the interest in the organization, 
which is one of the most important of its kind in the 
country. In the early part of January Mr. Klumph re- 
linquished the presidency of the Cleveland Board of 
Lumber Dealers and became its vice president, after a 
year which has shown more progress in the organization 
than for many. As president of the Ohio Lumbermen’s 
Credit Association Mr. Klumph has marked ideas whieh 
he hopes to put into execution. He has long been a 
director of the Cleveland Building Trades’ Credit Asso- 
ciation and in this capacity has had experience which 
will be of considerable service to him. Said Mr. Klumph 
this week: 


The business men of the state, especially the manufac- 
turers and merchants, have been severely handicapped by 
adverse legislation, particularly in the nature of bills per- 
taining to the treating of accounts and poor lien laws. We 
hope to act as a strong and forceful body to see that we 
are protected in this and other ways. The building supply 
people of the state are, like those elsewhere, losing large 
amounts each year without opportunity to recuperate or pro- 
tect themselves. We want a new deal and hope by a united 
effort to get it. 


THE KEYSTONE STATE 


QUAKER CITY NEWS. 














Lumber Trade Tied Up with Orders Piling In—The 
Building Situation—Marked Scarcity of Tonnage— 
Personal Notes. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Feb. 5.—‘‘ Tied up tight’’ is the 
composite of most statements by lumber dealers here as 
to trade last week. The manufacturers can not produce, 
the wholesaler can not get consignments, the retailer can 
not deliver and the consumer can not consume, so com- 
paratively little lumber is actually moving, but a con- 
stantly growing volume of business is being booked that 
will have to be filled sonie time. 

Local trade considers it impossible for the mills to 
catch up with orders and get stock ahead in time for the 
opening of spring business even if the weather were to 
turn favorable. Many feel that there will be some de- 
crease in building lumber consumption in Philadelphia 
this spring, but to offset this the volume of suburban 
business is ‘steadily increasing. There was practically no 
change in the market last week except a general tight- 
ening of prices owing to conditions caused by inability to 
promise definite shipments. 

The report of the Bureau of Building Inspection for 
last month shows a big slump as compared with the 
corresponding month of the last year; but this is in 
part caused by weather conditions, which halted numerous 
operations. The figures for January show 448 permits 
for 593 operations requiring an outlay of $1,265,020. 
The figures for January, 1911, were 475 permits for 785 
operations at a cost of $2,657,460. General trade reports 
seem to indicate an improvement in conditions, although 
many merchants complain that the weather has adversely 
affected their business, 

The shortage of tonnage is responsible for the sale of 
a steamer under construction on the Delaware at a con- 
siderable advance over the original contract price, and 
shipbuilding activity here continues to increase, mostly in 
coastwise vessels. The Merchants’ Steamship Line, whose 
vessels trade from New York to Chile, Peru and Eeuador, 
last week closed a contract for a 10,000-ton steamer which 
will be the first vessel belonging to this line to have an 
American register. The Coastwise Transportation Co. 
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has closed a contract for a steamer for the coasting coal 
trade. The new craft will have a carrying capacity of 
7,500 tons and will cost about $375,000. All the big 
ship yards on the Delaware are busy and this has thrown 
a lot of small boat building to the little fellows. 


B. IF. Betts, of Charles M. Betts & Co., is on a southern 
trip, and will attend the annual meeting, iebruary 8, of the 
Dargan Lumber Co., of Eflingham, S. C., of which concern he 
is secretary and treasurer. 

William R. Taylor, wholesaler. , is about to incorporate his 
business under the name of the William R. Taylor Lumber 


0. 

George H. Burchell, of Bennettsville, S. C.; Frank A. 
Beckley, of Springdale, W. Va.; and M. R. Bourke, of the 
Norwood Manutacturing Co., of Utica, N. Y., visited here 
this week. 





SMOKY CITY TRADE NOTES. 


PirTsBuRGH, Pa., Feb. 6.—With the opening of Feb- 
ruary the Pittsburgh Lumber Traffic Bureau, organized a 
year ago, has rounded out its first 12 months of active 
service and the members of the bureau who include 10 
of the Pittsburgh wholesalers, are more than pleased 
with their experiment with this institution. The bu- 
reau is expected this year to better its very excellent 
record, as additional members will be added in the near 
future, and a more active work by that bureau will be 
possible. From 12 to 15 members are expected to be 
enrolled in the bureau during the year. 

Lumber trade has had a somewhat quiet week, mainly 
due to the severe weather that has put a damper on all 
building operations and has affected many industries. 
There is a good schedule of operations in all of the 
steel industries and the increasing operations of blast 
furnaces have favorably affected the coke fields so that 
volume of production has gone ahead. The coal mining 
has been more lively. Agents from Europe have been 
seeking options ¢ of a big tonnage of coal for export in 
case of miners’ strikes in England, and these are causing 
preparations for one of the most active mining seasons 
in Pittsburgh territory. 

The Germain Co. reports a betterment in volume of 
buying and the closing of one of the best months in 
some time for trade during January. T. S. Wylly, jr., 
the New York representative of that company, was in 
Pittsburgh last week and brought some attractive busi- 
ness with him. The Germain Co. is moving a lot of 
hardwoods for export and notes railroad tie buying as 
somewhat lifeless. 

F. R. Babeock, of E. V. Babeock & Co., is in New 
York. The Babcock mills are experiencing difficulties 
in operating owing to severe weather but report a fair 
demand and shipments comparatively satisfactory. 

The Flint, Erving & Stoner Co. reports a better tone 
to the buying of lumber, with stocks low and inquiries 
indicating considerable business in prospect. 

H. C. Diebold, of the Forest Lumber Co., has just re- 
turned from a trip to Canada and reports a shortage 
in hemlock stocks. A. J. Diebold of this company is op- 
timistie regarding future demand and is preparing for a 
good spring season. 

The Breitwieser & Wilson Co. notes more inquiries and 
a better volume of trade than for some time. 

The J. C. Donges Lumber Co. notes a better price tone 
and sees much to build on for the future trade. 

The Morlan-Ricks Hughes Co. is finding a betterment 
in the local market and prices stronger. Buying has 
started in many sections. 

J. G. Criste, of the Interior Lumber Co., reports a 
very much improved tone to trade, with inquiries more 
numerous. Building operations, however, are at a stand- 
still owing to the weather. 

Bemis & Vosburgh say that trade is getting better 
and prices are stronger in face of a temporary cessation 
of building operations. The company also hears of low 
stocks in retailers’ hands and a disposition to buy when 
the season is more advanced. 


THE EMPIRE STATE 


FROM THE METROPOLITAN DISTRICT. 


New York, Feb. 6.—Demand for lumber has been dull 
the last three or four weeks owing to the backward build- 
ing situation. January weather” was severe: and prac- 
tically no progress was made in building. Plans are 
being filed all over the market for a large amount of 
work during the spring and contractors are of the opin- 
ion that the season from March on will be very brisk. 
Retail yards are figuring upon an active season, judging 
from their inquiries of the wholesale trade. Buying 
continues on a conservative and cautious basis, but grad- 
ually business is broadening and a better tone prevails 
than has been noticed for some time. Stocks among 
the local yards are not large, and purchases now under 
way will offer little opportunity for increasing supplies, 
but conditions are moving along conservatively, and the 
general impression is that the market is in a healthier 
tone than at any other time in a year. 

Ten permits were issued in Manhattan last week for 
projected buildings amounting to $436,600; 32 in the 
Bronx, $398,100; 53 in Brooklyn, $527,100; 42 in Queens, 
$134,400; and 12 in Richmond amounting to $33,700. 

W. B. Fletcher, who has been associated with the 
Hoban-Hunter-Feitner Co., Brooklyn, for some time, has 
organized the W. B..Fletcher Co., to take over the plan- 
ing mill of the Chapman Docks Co., 1105 Metropolitan 
Avenue, Brooklyn. This is regarded as a very con- 
venient location and the lumbermen in that section of 
Brooklyn are much interested in the announcement that 
Mr. Fletcher will take charge of the operations. 

W. K. Knox, of the Lucas E. Moore Stave Co., is on 
a three months’ business trip to the company’s foreign 
connections in South America. 











Louis Bossert, of the retail lumber firm Louis Bossert 
& Son, Brooklyn, and who also owns the Hotel Bossert 
in Brooklyn, has been elected president of the Broadway 
Bank, Brooklyn, succeeding Henry Batterman. Mr. Bos- 
sert is also a trustee of the Germania Savings Bank. 
Charles Milne, of Milne Bros. & Co., wholesale hard- 
woods, 18 Broadway, has just been elected to the direc- 
torate of the North Shore Bank, of Oyster Bay. 

Julian A. Rice, metropolitan representative of the 
Rice & Lockwood Lumber Co., Springfield, Mass., re- 
ceived a visit last week from his father, Frank C. Rice, 
head of the company. Mr. Rice states that the lumber 
demand is slowly broadening to much better propor- 
tions, and a higher price average is obtained. 





FROM THE TWO TONAWANDAS,. 


Nort Tonawanpa, N. Y., Feb. 6.—The Haines Lum- 
ber Co. is making extensive enlargements to its mills at 
Bathurst, New Brunswick, tor the purpose of increasing 
its output and to dispose of the products which the com- 
pany desires to cut on a large scale. 

Many dealers in the Tonawandas report difficulty in 
getting enough cars for shipping consignments for which 
they have orders. Some of the shippers say that the 
shortage has reached a point where it is most difficult 
to get stock forward as required by consumers. The 
continued cold weather is held partly responsible for the 
situation, and dealers say that the desire of the railroads 
to get as much as possible of the grain that is to be 
shipped from the Northwest has taken many cars away 
from the East. 

The failure of White, Gratwick & Mitchell to get a 
clear title to the steamer Edward Smith, owned by White, 
Frost & White, which was taken over by the former con- 
cern with other property of the latter, has resulted in a 
libel action being started against the ‘present holders of 
the boat for moneys due for supplies furnished the ves 
sel during the last season. The boat will be sold by a 
United States marshal and it is expected that White, 
Gratwick & Mitchell will buy the steamer in. 

The Silverthorne Lumber Co. today received a telegram 
from its representative at New Orleans, La., announcing 
the sale of 500,000 feet of stock at an advance of $2 
over the price at which the lumber was being held. ‘The 
local office reports an especially strong export demand 
for its output of yellow pine. 

Maurice N. Bingham, of McLean Bros., has been reap- 
pointed by the North Tonawanda Board of Education to 
succeed himself for a term of three years as a member 
of the library board. 


| NORTH ATLANTIC COAST | 


NEW ENGLAND TRADE NOTES. 


Boston, MAss., Feb. 5.—The Woodstock Lumber Co., 
Boston, Martin A. Brown, treasurer, has filed the fol- 
lowing corporation return: 








Assets—Machinery and equipment, $83,677; manufactures 
and merchandise, $133,869; total, $486,162. Liabilities— 
Capital, $200,000; accounts payable, $32,946; floating debt, 
$27,219; surplus, $225,997; total, $486,162. 

The John A. Dunn Co., Gardner, Mass., has been in- 
corporated at $500,000 to manufacture and deal in chairs 
and furniture. John A. Dunn is president, Frank “C. 
Dunn treasurer and K. B. Cary secretary. 

Irving B. Andrew, large lumber operator, has) turned 
over his holdings in Vermont, Maine and New Hamp- 
shire to a new corporation, the B. F. Andrew Sons Co., 
Frank KE. Kimball, of Newbury, Vt., president and 
general manager. 

Building contracts awarded in New England since 
the first of January amount to $7,775,000, as compared 
with $5,221,000 during the corresponding period of 1911 
and $7,749,000 during the corresponding period of 1910. 

The Manchester Lumber Co., of Manchester, Conn., 
is planning to remove its yard to South Manchester. 

The Whitman Moulding Co., whose mill at Whitman, 
Mass., was recently destroyed by fire, is planning to 
rebuild. 





IN THE PENOBSCOT RIVER DISTRICT. 


Banoor, ME., Feb. 6.—The cut on the St. John is said 
to be the smallest in 20 years, the curtailment averaging 
35 percent from the cut in recent years. Many opera- 
tors had large quantities of logs hung up last season, 
and this circumstance, with the repeal of the Pike Act, 
which will greatly reduce New Brunswick shipments to 
the United States, has discouraged loggers to a con- 
siderable extent. 

January was a month of remarkable weather extremes, 
several periods of almost unprecedented cold having al- 
ternated with thaws and heavy rains. It is said to have 
been the coldest January in 42 years. The rains were 
welcomed by the owners of ground wood pulp mills, 
which were unable through December to manufacture the 
wood on hand, so that stock accumulated rapidly. All 
these mills are running. It is feared that the supply 
of pulpwood will not be: sufficient to meet the deinand 
this year, the operators having miscalculated in ecurtail- 
ing their cut. 

The new sawmill in West Phillips, built by a Gardiner 
concern which has taken the contract to saw all the tim- 
ber growth on an extensive tract in the vicinity of Phil- 
lips, began operations last week, and will run day and 
night with a large crew. 

January 26 the plant of the Standard Veneer Co., in 
Stockholm, Aroostook County, was burned. The loss is 
$50,000, with some insurance. 
























WASHINGTON 


SIDING 


SHINGLES 
FINISH 


MOULDING 
PICKETS 





OUR BOOK—“‘CEDAR, THE WON- 
DERFUL WOOD”—SENT FREE 
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SEATTLE, - WASH. 
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Qa” TACOMA, WASH. a 


Soft 
Yellow 
Fir Doors 


Are the doors that forced the recognition of the Eastern 
buyer strictly on merit. The ambitious builder liked 
them at the jump because of their naturally beautiful 
grain and the saving in cost. Where competition is the 
strongest these doors always make good. Better try 
a car. 





We also manufacture Cedar Doors, Fir and Cedar 
Mouldings, Finish, Siding, Columns—in fact, 
pretty much everything a yard carries in stock. 


The Wheeler, Osgood Co. 


TACOMA, WASH. 


New York and New England Representative : 


HARRY L. FULLER, - . 18 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass- 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey Representative : 
W.C. ASHENFELTER, | - . Builders’ Exchange, Philadelphia 


H.S. OSGOOD, P. 0. Box 591, Minneapolis, Minn. “ 3 





POOR ARE Mat SOR, 








We are CAR and CARGO Shippers of 
LONG AND LARGE 


TIMBERS - SPARS 


Mills at Ashford, Wash. 


Pacific National Lumber Co. 
General Office, TACOMA, WASH. 
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~ MANUFACTURERS ~ 
CAR4xoCARGO SHIPPERS 


Washington Fir Lumber 


FIR TIMBERS, RAILROAD 
AND BRIDGE MATERIAL 


ANNUAL CAPACITY, 100,000,000 FT. 





MILLS, ABERDEEN, WASH. 


Address all correspondence to 


SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE, Royal Insurance Bldg. 


Branch Sales Office, LOS ANGELES, CALIEORNIA. 











WENDLING LUMBER Co. 


Douglas Fir, Cedar and Redwood 
Lumber, rough or worked, kiln dried; 
Lap Siding and Cedar and Redwood 


Shingles are a few of our specialties. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
Flood Building. 


PORTLAND, OREGON 
Wells-Fargo Bldg. 


W. E. THOMAS LBR. CO. Kgnans ci 


Exclusive Agents tor Kansas, Nebraska, lowa, Oklahoma. 
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California White Pine 





California Sugar Pine 
and Arizona Soft Pine 


Best Stock for Factory and Pattern Lumber 


Ask LOUIS WUICHET 


Room 708-712 Railway Exchange, 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. | 
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Tel. Harrison 1295. 
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MIXED CARS 


Doors, Yard Lumber 
K. D. Sash and Frames 
Colonial Columns 
Factory Plank. 
Largest manufacturers in the Inland Empire. 
Prompt Shipments. 
Washington Mill Company, 


SPOKANE, WASH. 








BERTLES & BERTLES 
IDAHO WHITE PINE FIR, SPRUCE 
WESTERN SOFT PINE RED CEDAR PRODUCTS 


If you are having trouble securing ‘‘Soft’’ Western Pine 
Shop or Soft Light Colored Western Pine Boards — write 
us for information and prices. It will pay you to write 
for our lists on Idaho White Pine and Western Soft Pine. 


General Office : Eaatern Sales Office : 








825 Realty Bldg., Spokane, Wash. 1143 Marquette Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
If you are in the get the LOWEST 
Market for * BOXES PRICES from the 


; PHOENIX LUMBER CO. 


b E. F. Cartier Van Dissel, Mer. SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 











NEWS FROM THE HARDWOOD FIELD 








WITH THE MEMPHIS TRADE. 


Satisfactory Progress in Milling and Logging Opera- 
tions—Hardwood Conditions Expected to Improve 
as Season Advances. 

MEMPHIS, TENN., Feb. 6.—The weather during the iast 
week has been more favorable for both milling and log- 
ging work and more satisfactory progress is reported. 
The woods have dried out to a considerable extent and 
a large amount of logging is being done in the hill lands. 
The bottoms are still so wet as to make this work diffi- 


cult. Logs are coming in more freely by both water 
and rail. The Valley Log Loading Co. is loading a 


great many logs for Memphis and for other points on the 
Yazoo & Mississippi Valley road and the other railroads 
operating into Memphis are bringing in supplies. 
Practically all of the large mills throughout this sec- 
tion are in full operation. The smaller mills, which have 
been closed more or less since early in December, have 
gotten out some timber during the last two weeks and, 
while they have no large supply, they have enough to 
justify resumption. 

Local lumbermen feel that the improvement which has 
manifested itself in hardwood conditions since the first 
of the year will become more pronounced as the season 
advances. There has been a decided increase in the 
demand for some items of hardwood during the last six 
or eight weeks and lumber is moving in considerable 
volume, and there is an advance in prices in several 
important directions, with low grade cottonwood and 
gum among the leaders. There has been so much inter- 
ference with production during the last few weeks that 
the supply of shipping dry stock is not large and lum- 
bermen are counting upon this scarcity to assist them in 
marketing their lumber at more satistactory prices than 
even those now current. 

The Gayoso Lumber Co. is opening yards at Cairo, IIl., 
and will concentrate lumber from Alabama, Louisiana, 
Oklahoma and some other States there instead of at 
Memphis. Headquarters and main yards will be main- 
tained at Memphis and all of the lumber yarded at Cairo 
will be sold from the Memphis offices. C. R. Ransom, of 
the Gayoso Lumber Co., will have general supervision 
of the yards at Cairo. 

Readjustment of freight rates that will put Memphis 
on a more equitable basis with other competitive points 
was discussed freely at the meeting of the Lumbermen’s 
Club Saturday and members of the river and rail com- 
mittee are working out a plan for the establishment of 
a traffie department to look solely after the interests of 
lumber shippers here and elsewhere in this territory. 

There has been no improvement in conditions affecting 
the export of lumber by way of New Orleans. The 
steamship companies are refusing to accept cargoes of 
lumber offered under annual contract rates and are 
alleged to be accepting cargoes of cotton and other 
freight at current rates, which are much higher than the 
contract ones. This was the subject of strong resolu- 
tions at the last meeting of the Lumbermen’s Club, but 
the matter is not being allowed to remain in the hands 
of that organization. Individual lumbermen are all work- 
ing on the matter and forwarding their protests to the 
steamship companies and doing what they can to bring 
about the removal of the present alleged discrimination. 
A great deal of lumber at New Orleans has been held 
there since October and November, and there is scarcely 
an exporter in the Mississippi Valley who is not affected 
adversely thereby. 

The Hampton Stave Co. has bought the timber on the 
Sawyer & Austin Lumber Co. holdings near Sheridan, 
Ark., amounting to 48,000 acres, and will put in a hard- 
wood mill for its development. 

F. J. Schmuck, Jonesboro, Ark., who has been con- 
nected with the Chapman-Dewey Lumber Co., has bought 
the No. 2 box factory at that point. He will organize 
a company for the manufacture of boxes and will operate 
this plant. The company will have a capital stock of 


$50,000 and will, in addition to manufacturing boxes, 
also make interior finish. It will give employment to 
150. men. 


President H. U. Mudge, of the Rock Island System, 
held a conference here yesterday with representative 
business men of Memphis and Arkansas, and as a result 
a telegram was sent to Reps. McKellar, of Tennessee, 
and Maeon, of Arkansas, who have charge of the bill in 
Congress authorizing the building of another bridge 
across the Mississippi at this point, to proceed therewith. 


H. H. Ewing, former manager of the Ewing Lumber 
Co., Marianna, Ark., has sold his interest in that firm 


and has removed to Heber Springs, Ark. 

Charles E. Brower, secretary of the National Classifica- 
tion Committee of Lumber and Wooden Box Interests, 
and W. B. Morgan, of the Anderson-Tully Co., have 
returned from the meeting of the Western Classification 
Committee, held at Galveston in January. They are of 
the opinion that their presentation of the subject of 
more equal freight rates on goods shipped in wooden 
containers as compared with goods shipped in paper and 
pulp packages will result in some ruling from the com- 
mittee in favor of the manufacturers of wooden pack- 
ages. 





THE CUMBERLAND RIVER DISTRICT. 


NASHVILLE, TENN., Feb. 7.—Members of the local 
trade seem well satisfied with the situation. Numerous 
inquiries are coming in, many orders have been placed, 
and business indications are bright. Cold weather con- 


tinues to imterfere more or less with operations, espe- 














cially in the rural districts because of bad roads, but 





reports indicate that January business was about nor- 
mal taken as a whole. 

Business in hardwood flooring was satisfactory for 
January and was probably of larger volume than dur- 
ing the same month last year. One of the largest hard- 
wood flooring men said the outlook is good for a healthy 
trade during the first half of 1912. Nashville hardwood 
flooring goes to all parts of the globe. The Nashville 
Hardwood Flooring Co. is negotiating a sale for ship- 
ment to Cape Town, South Africa, exports having 
been made during the week to England and other 
countries. 

The local furniture trade reports demands light dur- 
ing January, but with the coming of spring a heavy 
trade is expected. Recent strength of cotton has stimu- 
lated the channels of trade considerably. 

The Greeneville Chair Co., which has been operating 
a large plant, will establish an additional and larger 
factory in the same town, employing 125 additional 
hands. Work on the new building will start at once. 

k. H. Lytle and Dr. J. H. Nelson have bought con- 
trol of the Barker Lumber & Manufacturing Co., at 
Murfreesboro, formed about nine years ago by the late 
Dell Barker, and the estimated value of the plant is 

$10,000. The new owners also conduct a lumber busi- 
ness at Guntersville, Ala., where they have several large 
mills. Mr. Lytle will have charge of the Guntersville 
plant and Dr. Nelson wil! look after the direction of the 
business at Murfreesboro. 

G. P. Mayberry, of Columbia, has shipped to Ham- 
burg, Germany, via New Orleans, six carloads of Maury 
County walnut logs. The logs were especially fine, 
many being over 25 inches in diameter. Mr. Mayberry 
has received large orders trom Hamburg and will prob- 
ably make similar shipments every week or two, although 
he is finding increasing difficulty in securing the neces- 
sary walnut “timber in that vicinity. It is understood the 
timber was worth from $50 to $75 a thousand feet. 

Plans are being considered to resume operation of the 
W. EE. Cathey mill at Burns. Hiram Lee was appointed 
receiver and it is thought the plant can be operated 
in the interest of the creditors for a short time at least. 

Business in all lines of local building trades has 
shown a considerable improvement during the last two 
weeks. The Builders’ Exchange believe “the local con- 
tractors and carpenters will have all they can do as 
soon as the spring season opens. Local architects are 
working on many plans of all kinds. 

C. M. Morford, vice president of the Lumberman’s 
Club, has been appointed a committee of one on pub- 
licity. It will be a part of his duty to give news of 
the club meetings and other doings to the reporters for 
the daily newspapers. 





IN NORTHEASTERN TENNESSEE, 


3RISTOL, VA.-TENN., Feb. 6.—A second meeting of 
local lumbermen will be held this month for the purpose 
of organizing a lumbermen’s club. A preliminary meet- 
ing was held early in January, the feature of which was 
a smoker given at the new Hotel Bristol, and a second 
meeting to have been held January 27 but was post- 
poned when it was found that a large number would 
be compelled to be absent from the city on the date 
given. 

As a result of a blizzard which is just beginning to 
show signs of breaking most of the mills have been 
compelled to close. Eight inches of snow fell all over 
this section last week and Monday morning the mer- 
cury dropped below zero for the second time this winter. 
Little has been done during the week in the way of 
shipping. Better weather is predicted and its coming 
will see much more activity in the lumber trade than for 
some months. The mills seem as a rule fairly well 
stocked with logs and have been hampered only by the 
unusually rough weather. A number of eastern and 
western hardwood buyers here during last week almost 
without exception brought encouraging news as to the 
outlook for trade next spring and summer and predict 
much better conditions within a few months. 

The J. A. Wilkinson mill here closed temporarily on 
account of the weather, but will start again this week. 
The office reports business moving well and prospects 
for spring and summer trade much better. The firm’s 
country mills are getting in as much time as possible dur- 
ing the winter months snd with the coming of spring 
they will all be run regularly. 

W. G. MeCain, of the Peter-McCain Lumber Co., has 
gone to florida on business. The company has tem- 
porarily suspended operation at its plant in Bristol. 

The White Lumber Co., the output of which is handled 
exclusively by the Floyd-Olmstead Co., of Philadelphia, 
has both of its band mills in operation—at Butler, Tenn., 
and Elk Park, N. C.—and despite recent heavy ship- 
ments has on its yards 2,500,000 of band sawed white 
pine and hardwoods. The company is doing a large 
business. 





IN THE SHADOW OF OLD LOOKOUT. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN., Feb. 6—Rough weather con- 
tinues to interfere with country mill operation. The 
tone of the market is improved since the beginning of 
February. Demand for plain is relatively better than 
for quartered oak. Chestnut and wide poplar are in 
demand. 

Forestry experts who have been in east Tennessee in- 
vestigating with a view to buying land for the Appalach- 
ian Forest Reserve have returned to Washington and 
made their report. It is understood that among other 
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areas recommended is one of 20 miles in width in east 
Tennessee and western North Carolina. 





WEST VIRGINIA NOTES. 


CHARLESTON, W. VA., Feb. 6.—A fair number of orders 
are being placed and plants are operating as usual, with 
only fair stock in the yards. Buyers were not numerous 
during the week, but local houses report no let-up in 
orders. 

The Superior Lumber Co., with principal offices at 
Huntington, and recently incorporated with a capital of 
$3,000, has elected T. M. Davidson president, H. A. 
Davidson vice president, Edwin H. Mockbee secretary 
and L. C. Davidson treasurer. President Davidson was 
formerly in the lumber and contracting business at 
Wellston, Ohio; Secretary Mockbee was formerly with 
the Cincinnati Sash & Door Co., and later with the 
Ackerman Lumber & Manufacturing Co., of West Hunt- 
ington. The company has bought land near the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio Railroad in Huntington and is erecting 
sheds, mill and office. Considerable stock has been re- 
ceived. 

The Ackerman Lumber & Manufacturing Co.’s plant 
in West Huntington suffered a $500 loss by fire, believed 
to have started in the engine room. 

Frank M. Weathers, a timberman, 47 years of age, 
either committed suicide or accidentally shot himself at 
his home in Huntington. 

The Gilman Dimension Co., of Gilman, which will 
operate sawmills and carry on general lumber and timber 
business, has an authorized capital of $25,000, of which 
$10,000 has been subscribed and paid. The incorporators 
are Oliver Z. Cobleitz, of Middletown, Md.; W. L. Nor- 
ton, Charles V. Norton and Harvey E. Norton, of Gilman, 
and Harry Jones, of Elkins, W. Va. . 

At a meeting of the Ronceverte Lumber Co., Ronce- 
verte, W. Va., February 1, the following officers were 
elected: President, Mason Mathews; vice president, 
Oscar A. Price; secretary and treasurer, Thomas P. 
Doughty; general manager, A. E. Creigh; directors— 
Mason Mathews, Oscar A. Price, W. D. Slavin, P. A. 
George, C. E. Crickmer, Thomas P. Doughty and A. E. 
Creigh. Reports of the business of the year just ended 
showed a substantial increase over that of the previous 
year. Following the meeting the fifth annual banquet 
of the stockholders was held at the Greenbrier Hotel. 
Those present included Mason Mathews, Oscar A. Price, 
W. D. Slavin, James K. Marshall, Richard Jasper, C. E. 
Crickmer, J. G. Shea, A. E. Creigh, H. L. VanSickler, 
W. R. Burdette, W. B. Blake, Jr., A. B. C. Bray, J. W. 
Myers, Thomas P. Doughty and L. C. Quinn, jr. 





IN CENTRAL ARKANSAS. 


LittLE Rock, Ark., Feb. 5.—As the result of the 
recent increase in the capital stock of the Arkmo Lumber 
Co., Paragould, it is reported that the company will 
establish a number of additional branch yards. This is 
its second increase in capital stock within two years. 

E. H. Ewing, for years manager of the Ewing Lumber 
Co. at Mariana, has disposed of his interests in the plant 
and will retire from the lumber business. He will make 
his home at Hener Springs. 

The J. W. Black Lumber Co., of Corning, is enlarging 
its facilities and erecting a large 2-story storage building 
on a site adjoining the plant. 

W. T. Russell, of Nashville, Ark., has been appointed 
resident manager for the mercantile department of the 
Graysonia-Nashville Lumber Co. 

Since the purchase of the old Ola & Dardanelle Rail- 
road by the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, the line is 
being put in first-class shape as to roadbed. During the 
past week 11,000 creosoted ties were distributed along 
the line in Yell County. 

Out of the purchase of the properties of the defunct 
Clio Lumber Co., including the big mill at Clio, the 
Anderson & Saline Railway and the 45,000 acres of tim- 
bered land, by A. B. Newman and his associates of Chi- 
cago, has followed the formation of the Triangle Lum- 
ber Co. and the Virgin Lumber Co., both of which will 
maintain offices at Pine Bluff. While the organizations 
are not absolutely perfected, it is stated that J. H. Allen, 
who was associated with the old Rutherford interests 
and who is regarded as one of the best informed men in 
the lumber business in that section, will be president of 
the new companies and be in general charge of all the 
holdings. 

The Thomas-Fordyce Co., manufacturer of machinery, 
failed here, with assets of $223,246 and liabilities of 
$401,463, the largest creditors being Col. S. W. Fordyce, 
of St. Louis, and St. Louis banks. 

The Grayling Lumber Co., which recently took over the 
Standard Tie Co., in Desha County, is progressing satis- 
factorily in its plans for a mammoth hardwood mill near 
Arkansas City, according to Col. J. W. Davis, of that 
city, now in Little Rock. It has about 40,000 acres of 
splendid hardwood and will put in a plant with a capacity 
of 120,000 feet daily, employing 400 men. 

Vernon Thompson, of Arkansas County, estimates that 
500,000 feet of hardwood material, mainly hickory, is 
being shipped out of his section of the State monthly to 
eastern factories. ' 








FROM A YELLOW POPLAR CENTER. 

ASHLAND, Ky., Feb. 6.—There is some improvement 
in the amount of business booked the last week, but 
manufacturing and shipping are both being delayed 
owing to weather conditions. Building operations are 
out of the running until more favorable conditions pre- 
vail, and considerable work is thereby held up. 

The first timber run of the season is on in the Big 
Sandy River and considerable timber is on the way to 
the local market. 

E. E. Lawrence has joined the sales force of the W. 
H. Dawkins Lumber Co. 


T. E. Warren, of Cincinnati, Ohio, representing the 
M. B. Farrin Lumber Co., was a recent buyer in this 
market. 





KENTUCKY HARDWOOD NOTES. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Feb. 7.—It is stated that the Turkey 
Foot Lumber & Land Co., recently organized in Hunting- 
ton, W. Va., for the purpose of developing Kentucky 
timber properties, will build a sawmill in Louisville or 
Cincinnati. The tentative plans of the company provide 
for the barging of logs down Kentucky River from Jack- 
son County and their delivery at the mill, which may be 
erected at some point on the Ohio between this city and 
Cincinnati. The barge line, it is said, will be made per- 
manent, and will be used for handling the logs of other 
concerns as well as that of the Huntington company. C. 
L. Ritter, of the Ritter Lumber Co., of Huntington, is 
the head of the new company, and local lumbermen are 
hopeful that he will decide to locate the new plant here. 
It will have a capacity of 70,000 feet of poplar and oak 
a day and will be of modern construction. 

Building permits issued in Louisville last month totaled 
$188,000, a gain of $50,000 compared with the correspond- 
ing period of last year. Prospects look exceedingly favor- 
able, and retailers report that they are figuring on a lot 
of important jobs during the spring months. At this 
time trade is naturally quiet. 

The Louisville Veneer Mills is preparing to change 
from steam to electric power. 

The Builders’ Exchange has reelected officers. Alfred 
Struck, a well known lumberman, is treasurer of the 
organization. The exchange will move from the Lincoln 
to the new Realty Building May 1. 

H. J. Gates, of the Louisville Point Lumber Co., is 
recovering from a minor operation. 

There is a considerable scarcity of dry mahogany lum- 
ber in the country, it is reported, and local manufacturers 
have been making an unusual effort to manufacture stock. 
The C. C. Mengel & Bro. Co. ran its sawmill nights until 
the cold weather made handling logs difficult. 

The mill of the Ohio River Sawmill Co. has been oper- 
ated: regularly in spite of cold weather. R. F. Smith, 
local manager of the company, reported business fair. 

The Norman Lumber & Box Co. plans to begin opera- 
tion at its big Holly Ridge (La.) sawmill by March 1. 
Work on the building has been rushed of late. 

The Mayfield (Ky.) Planing Mills, of which H. C. 
Canaday is secretary and manager, is operating steadily 
and reports the situation good. 

The breaking up of ice gorges in a number of Ken- 
tucky rivers, including the Licking, Green, Big Sandy 
and Kentucky, washed away many logs and a lot of 
cooperage stock. It is reported that 400,000 white oak 
staves passed Beattyville, on the Kentucky River. Cold 
weather has checked the outflow somewhat. 

Lee Baskett, of Henderson, is developing a timber tract 
in Alabama, and is constructing a 35-mile railroad from 
Fayette, Ala., to Sipsey River, a distance of six miles. 

J. C. Dunavent, a retailer of Pleasureville, is enlarging 
his facilities considerably. Business in that part of the 
State is said to be improving rapidly. 





FROM THE HOOSIER METROPOLIS. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Feb. 6.—An extensive campaign 
for additional branch organizations has been planned for 
this year by the Indiana Forestry Association. At a 
meeting last week the directors elected Charles Warren 
Fairbanks, Indianapolis, president; Mason B. Thomas, 
Crawfordsville, vice president; George B. Lockwood, 
Marion, secretary, and William A. Guthrie, Indianapolis, 
treasurer. 

About 40 representatives of the Greer-Wilkinson 
Lumber Co. held their annual meeting in this city Feb- 
ruary 1. At noon they were guests of the company at 
lunch at the Claypool Hotel and in the evening at a 
vaudeville show. 

A clock case made from an oak log said to be 2,000 
years old and which has been in the yards of the 
Indiana Veneer & Lumber Co. for many years,’ has 
been turned out at the plant of the Bank Furniture 
Co. The log was found buried 40 feet underground 
near Gosport. 

After an investigation covering several months the 
state railroad commission has ordered express com- 
panies to reduce their rates about 15 per cent in In- 
diana. The order becomes effective March 1. 

Building permits issued in the city last month num- 
bered 128 and aggregated $142,955. In January, 1911, 
168 permits aggregating $186,165 were issued. The 
decrease last month was due to weather conditions, which 
tied up practically all building operations. 

A. A. Wilkinson, secretary of the Greer-Wilkinson 
Lumber Co., accompanied by Mrs. Wilkinson, has gone 
to Florida to spend the remainder of the winter. 





FROM SOUTHWESTERN INDIANA. 

EVANSVILLE, IND., Feb. 8.—Adverse weather condi- 
tions have handicapped hardwood lumber manufacturers 
in southern Indiana for the last month and trade has 
not been what it would have been under normal con- 
ditions. Logs are scarce, as the men who ate engaged 
in getting out logs can not .work under the prevailing 
weather conditions. The Ohio River has been gorged 
most of this time and the side streams of the river have 
also been unnavigable. Manufacturers say as soon as 
the weather moderates they will look for a picking up 
in trade. 

The Wolflin-Lunring Lumber Co. has increased its 
capital stock from $20,000 to $50,000 to enlarge its 
business, and has elected Frank R. Laughlin, president; 
Charles A. Wolflin, treasurer and manager, and Elmer 
D. Luhring, secretary. 

M. W. Foster, of McFerson & Foster, box manufac- 
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HOLT LUMBER CO., 
Oconto, Wis. 


G. W. JONES LUMBER CO.,, 
Appleton, Wis. 
NORTH WESTERN LUMBER CO 
Eau Claire, Wis. 


RIB LAKE LUMBER CoO., 
Rib Lake, Wis. 


WILLOW RIVER LUMBER CO., 
New Richmond, Wis. 


1. STEPHENSON CO., 
Wells, Mich. 


SAWYER GOODMAN CoO., 
Marinette, Wis. 


GOODMAN LUMBER CO., 
Goodmar, Wis. 


BUSWELL LBR. & MFG. CO., 
Wausau, Wis. 


JOHN OELHAFEN, 
Tomahawk, Wis. 


DIAMOND LUMBER CO., 
Green Bay, Wis. 


FLANNER-STEGER LAND 
& LUMBER CO., 
Chicago, Ill. 


FOSTER-LATIMER LUMBER CO., 
Mellen, Wis. 


Cc. A. GOODYEAR LUMBER CO., 
Tomah, Wis. 


WORCESTER LBR. CO., Ltd., 


Chassell, Mich. 
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Hemlock and Lath and 


Hardwood 


Lumber 


White Cedar 
Shingles 


LET US QUOTE YOU 


on the next car of Hemlock Lumber, White Cedar 
Shingles, Hemlock and White Pine Lath. 


Large Stock, Straight or Mixed Cars. 





Prompt Shipments Guaranteed. Give us a Trial. 
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-WHITE PINE- 


SELECTS and SHOP 
4-4", 5-4", 6-4", 8-4", 10-4", 12-4", and 16-4", 
DRY STOCK 


IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 


Sawyer Goodman Company 
MARINETTE, WISCONSIN. | 
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WE WANT TO MOVE:— 


: car each 5-4 and 6- 5+ No. 4 Shop 


2 6. 4 No. 4 sn 

1 “ 8- 4 No. “ 

1 ‘“ each 5.4 and 6-4 No. i Common 
» Teac 6-4 x 12” No. 

2 “* each 5-4 and 6-4 No. 2 i 

1 “ each 5 4 and 6-4 No. 4 

5 “ 1x12”. 8 to 20’ No. 3 sie 
2% each 1x8610" No.3 


Please write for prices. 


RUST - OWEN LUMBER CO., Drummond, Wis. 











SHINGLES 


WHITE 
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turers, says most of the box plants in this section are 
running full time and that business is fair. 

P. H. Reddinger, of the Reddinger Carving Works, this 
city, has returned from a business trip to Philadelphia, Pa. 
Machinery has been installed in the company’s plant for the 
manufacture of a new product. 

W. Halloran, president of the Federal Stave & Lumber 
Co., has gone to Mexico with a party of 25 capitalists who 
recently formed a company to develop the timber and mineral 
resources of that country. 

J. V. Stimson, of the Stimson Lumber Co., Huntingburg, 
has been elected chairman of the Republican central com- 
mittee of Dubois county. 

Claude Maley, of Maley & Wertz, hardwood lumber manu- 
facturers of this city, ey returned from a road trip. 

Robert Sisson, a merchant of Hazleton, says there is a 
good opening there for a handle factory. 





FROM THE BUCKEYE STATE CAPITAL. : 


CoLuMBUS, OHIO, Feb. 5.—R. W. Horton, sales man- 
ager for the central division for the W. M. Ritter Lum- 
ber Co., said of the market: ‘‘It has been pretty good 
during January and the prospects for the coming month 
are excellent. Trade has been steady and of fair volume 
all along the line. There is a better demand from the 
yard trade as the time for the opening of spring ap- 
proaches. Stocks in the hands of dealers are generally 
small and they will have to come in the market soon. 
The factory demand shows an improvement and the gen- 
eral tone of the trade is satisfactory. The indications 
are that building operations will be rather active all over 
the country. Dry stocks are only fair.’’ F. B. Pryor, 
manager of the Chicago office of the company, reports 
an improvement in the trade in that territory. He says 
orders in January were the best in the history of the 
company for that month and the general tone has im- 
proved to a large extent. A. J. Williams, manager of the 
Philadelphia office of the company, speaks in optimistic 
terms of trade conditions in the East. Both Mr. Wil- 
liams and Mr. Pryor attended a conference of sales man- 
agers of the Ritter company February 5. R. C. Willis, 
formerly a traveler in Baltimore territory for the com- 
pany, has been placed in the office at Columbus, Ohio, 
in the sales department to fill the vacancy caused by the 
resignation of W. Granville Taylor, who is purchasing 
agent for the National Casket Co. E. J. Robinson, for- 
merly in Pennsylvania territory for the company, has 
been assigned to Baltimore and Maryland territory to 
take the place of Mr. Willis. E. C. Callinan, who 
traveled western New York for the company, has been 
assigned to Pennsylvania territory. 

L. A. Brasher, of the H. D. Brasher Lumber Co., says 
there is a noticeable improvement in the yellow pine 


trade. Prices are stiff and the improvement is all along 
the line. The general yard trade has improved to a great 
extent. H. D. Brasher, of the company, is in the South 


on a business trip. 

Jos. W. Hodil, treasurer of the Virginia Lumber Co., 
says inquiries are better and the difficulty now is to se- 
cure cars of mixed stocks in yellow pine. He says 
there is more good demand for lumber than for months 
and that prices continue to rule strong. 

C. T. Nelson, of the C. T. Nelson Co., says trade is 
pretty quiet in his line, although it is as good as could 
be expected with the unfavorable weather. The factory 
is busy, mostly on oak flooring. Mr. Nelson is of the 


opinion that building operations will be active in the 
spring. 
John Becker, of the Becker Mill Co., of Marietta, 


Ohio, was a caller upon Columbus jobbers recently. 

L. B. Schneider, sales manager of the John R. Gobey 
& Co., reports a nice trade during the past week with fine 
prospects for the future. He believes that advances in 
quotations will be inevitable in the near future, as every- 
thing indicates higher levels. Mr. Schneider believes the 
retailers will be compelled to stock up more in the near 
future, as their supply on hand is generally short. The 
cypress market is steady with prices unchanged. John 
R. Gobey, of the company, is expected to return from his 
southern trip soon. 

A. C. Davis, of the South Side Lumber Co., says 
trade conditions are improving recently, and he believes 
there will be a good demand as soon as the weather 
moderates. 

J. K. Sowers, of the Sowers-Leach Lumber Co., says 
trade is pretty fair with bright prospects for the future. 

H. M. Rowe, of Powell & Rowe, is optimistic of the 
future. He says the outlook is very good and trade has 
been satisfactory. Both yellow pine and hardwood prices 
are firm and stocks in the retailers’ hands are short. 

H. C. Buskirk, of the General Lumber Co.,- reports a 
brightening up in the hardwood trade, although he says 
the bad weather has interfered with shipments. He 
believes there will be an improvement soon. 

W. M. Ritter, head of the W. M. Ritter Lumber Co., 
who was elected a member of the executive board of the 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association at the Cincin- 
nati meeting, has addressed a letter to the association 
declining the honor. He says that he can not serve be- 
cause of a press of business. 

There was a slight falling off in the number of permits 
issued by the city building department in January in 
comparison with former years. During the month 66 
permits were issued for structures estimated to cost 
$99,930, as compared with 98 permits of a valuation of 
$123,189 in January, 1911. 

George C. Urlin, one of the best known business men 
of Columbus, Ohio, has sold his interest in the Grand- 
view Lumber Co., of Grandview, a suburb of Columbus, 
in order to devote his attention to other interests. 

James A. Dundon, of Columbus, has been taken into 
partnership in the retail lumber business by his brother, 
Thomas J. Dundon, located at Spring and Water streets. 
Thomas J. Dundon has been in the lumber business at 
the one locality for 42 years and his plant is one of the 
landmarks of the ian Capital. J. T. Dundon, who 
has been superintendent, has resigned to enter “other 
business. 


VALLEY METROPOLIS HARDWOOD NOTES. 


Demand Increasing with Mills Still Short of Supplies 
—Comparative Statement of January Building— 
Movement for Month by Rail. 

Sr. Louis, Mo., Feb. 6.—Hardwood business is increas- 
ing and will likely continue to do so from now on, pro- 
vided the weather continues pleasant. Logging condi- 
tions are still in bad shape, and a full resumption of 
manufacturing operations is not looked for.in the imme- 
diate future, owing to the lack of timber at the mills 
and the difficulty in obtaining logs from the woods. Some 
mills have shut down. 

The estimated cost of buildings and alterations for 
which permits were granted during January exceeds that 
of January, 1911, by more than $2,000,000. The permits 
granted during January, 1912, amounted to $3,418,032, 
and for January, 1911, to $1,355,655. The permit for 
the erection of the Railway Exchange Building alone 
amounted to $2,600,000. 

The following is a report of the rail lumber movement 
in and out of St. Louis during January, as furnished by 
the Merchants’ Exchange: 

Receipts were 10,476 cars; 
decrease of 4,966 cars. 
ary, 1911, 


January, 1911, 15,442 cars, a 
Shipments were 7,584 cars; Janu- 
9,045 cars, a decrease of 1,461 cars. 


The kinds and the number of feet of lumber inspected 
: as fur- 


and measured by the Lumbermen’s Exchange, 
nished by Secretary George MeBlair, follow: 
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Maple + 10,270 
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The lumbermen of St. Louis are endeavoring to locate 
and file with the Lumbermen’s Bureau of Washington 
claims for reparation on shipments made since January 
5, 1911. This is for the purpose of strengthening their 
case before the Interstate Commerce Commission. Chair- 
man Thomas E, Powe, of the Lumbermen’s Exchange, 
is urging every interested firm to cooperate with the 
bureau towards this end. 


E. W. Blumer, of the Lothman Cypress Co., 
night for Burlington, Iowa, to attend the Southeastern Iowa 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association meeting. He will re- 
turn as soon as the meeting is over and will then start out 
on a selling trip north. 

R. F. Krebs, of Krebs-Scheve Lumber Co., is in Wisconsin 
on a selling trip. 

Thomas E. Powe, of the Powe Lumber Co., 
slight betterment in trade and with warmer 
sight, business should improve. 

“E. W. Luehrmann, of the Charles F, Luehrmann Hard- 
wood Lumber Co., is doing a fairly good business and looks 
for a better business as soon as weather conditions Improve. 


left Sunday 


reports a 
weather in 





QUEEN CITY TRADE FEATURES. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, Feb. 7.—With weather conditions 
more favorable the local lumber industry is in much bet- 
ter shape. All local lumbermen are much encouraged over 
the prospects of a fine business for early spring, and 
especially so at the results obtained within the last 60 
days. The large yards in this vicinity are well stocked 
with lumber of all kinds, but no one complains of having 
too much, and the fact that they are all buying is evi- 
dence of confidence in the market. 

Prices on all hardwoods are firm, and there is no doubt 
that they will stiffen up somewhat if the heavy demand 
continue. The large buyers for the consuming factories 
are coming into the market strong g, and are placing orders 
on a much more liberal basis than for some months. The 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the United 
States convention held here last week was of much assist- 
ance and benefit to local lumbermen. Considerable valu- 
able information pertaining to the mill end of the indus- 
try was obtained, and a notable volume of business was 
done. Viewing the hardwood situation from all angles 
it is apparent that the industry is in a very satisfactory 
condition at this time, and a steady improvement is 
expected. 

At the M. B. Farrin Lumber Co.’s offices it is stated 
that the consolidation of that company with the Farrin- 
Korn Lumber Co. has been fully completed. Chester A. 
Korn, formerly of the Farrin-Korn Lumber Co., has 
incorporated the Korn-Conklin Lumber Co., capitalized at 
$10,000, and will do a general wholesale business, expect- 
ing to be located in one of the prominent office buildings. 

The Ault & Jackson Co., is liquidating as fast as possi- 
ble and expects to be able to dissolve the concern soon. 
A. V. Jackson will probably remain here, conducting a 
general hardwood business on his own account. Mr. Ault 
will assist his brother in the management of the Ault 
Wooden Ware Co., having decided to withdraw from the 
lumber business entirely. 





WESTERN NEW YORE. 


Burrato, N. Y., Feb. 7.—The Standard Hardwood 
Lumber Co. has experienced some delays in the movement 
of lumber from the Cumberland River lately, bargeloads 
being held there on account of lack of cars. 

The Buffalo Hardwood Lumber Co. states that trade is 
satisfactory, considering the weather. T. H. Wall has 
been in New York on business. 

T. Sullivan & Co. report a fair trade in maple. E. W. 
Goerlitz represented the firm at the hearing of Buffalo 
lumbermen last week at Washington, D. C., and was 
secretary of the delegation. 

J. N. Seatcherd reports that business in the Southwest 
is still slow, and business at the Buffalo yard is quiet. 

W. A. Perrin, of Blakeslee, Perrin & Darling, recently 
spent some time with his family in New York. The office 
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reports a fair amount of business in hardwoods with sales 
well distributed. 

A. J. Chestnut Lumber Co. has made some good sales 
of lumber since its organization about a month ago, 
and has bought a large stock of general hardwoods. 





FROM THE FURNITURE CITY. 


Sawmills Running Full Time and Well Supplied— 
Woodlot Timber Brings Stiff Prices—Fine Sleigh- 
ing on Country Roads. 


CADILLAC, Micu., Feb. 6.—AIl the lumber manufactur- 
ing plants in Cadillac are running full time. Logs are 
being brought by train from distances ranging from a 
few to over 100 miles, and an unusually large number of 
logs is being sleigh-hauled, some coming from the tract 
the Williams Bros. Co. is lumbering southwest of Cadil- 
lac, others from farmers’ woodlots in Wexford and 
adjacent counties. 

The Williams Bros. Co. is putting in 1,000,000 feet 
of hardwood logs at Jennings, Mich., obtained in Arlene 
Township, Missaukee County, which will be hauled to 
Cadillac by rail. 

The volume of shipments from Cadillac during Jan- 
uary was fully up to that of a year ago, and the outlook 
for spring and summer trade is bright. 

The Cadillac Lumber Co. at its annual meeting re- 
cently elected M. E. Thomas, president; M. C. Kimball, 
vice president; Fred S. Lamb, secretary, and C. D. Bur- 
ritt, treasurer-manager. 

The new chair factory starts manufacturing under 
favorable conditions. D. B. Kelly, president of the com- 
pany, has been in Chicago attending the furniture show 
and obtaining orders. The entire plant is running 
under normal conditions with 75 men at work. 

The St. Johns Table Co., one of the largest concerns of 
its kind in the world, reports orders for its products 
exceeding those of a year ago. 

The sawmill at Boon owned by A. C. Fessonden is 
accumulating 1,500,000 feet of hardwood logs for a 
four months’ run of the mill, which will start March 1. 

The Wilcox Bros. sawmill at Mancelona is preparing for 
its spring run, and the logs which are being hauled in 
will keep it running .for the greater part of the 
season. 

A. L. Gibbs, of Traverse City, is putting in 1,000,000 
feet of hardwood logs which will be sawed into lumber 
at the Fife Lake sawmill, which will open in the spring. 
The logs were bought of O. L. Boynton, of Union Town- 
ship. 

Sawlog timber in the vicinity of Eaton Rapids has 
become so scarce that those who have any are reaping 
a rich harvest. Farmers having woodlots are taking 
advantage of the high prices. ~ 

Not for several winters have the country roads been 
so fine for sleighing in the vicinity of Benton Harbor, 
and farmers are hauling logs to the mills instead of 
sending them over the railroads as formerly. 

Manistee citizens have such abundant faith in one of 
their largest manufacturing industries, the Manistee Iron 
Works, that they have subscribed $130,000 worth of 
bonds and will get $20,000 more. 

The Grand Rapids & Indiana Railway will build a 
5-mill spur southwest from Mancelona to tap a lot of 
hardwood timber that will be shipped to the Oval Wood 
Dish Co., at Traverse City, to be manufactured into 
butter dishes, wooden ware, ete. 

Interested business men at Petoskey have secured the 
removal of the Bon Ton Manufacturing Co. from Wolver- 
ine to Petoskey. This company manufactures piano 
benches and has a large trade for its products. 

State Forest Warden W. R. Oates plans to use the Boy 
Scouts as forest wardens the coming season. This plan 
is indorsed by Governor Osborn. Scout companies are to 
be commissioned first in Oscoda, Mikado, AuGres, Alpena, 
Cheboygan, Grayling, St. Ignace, Sault Ste. Marie, Mar- 
quette, Houghton, Ironwood, Manistique, Menominee, 
Muskegon, and West Branch. The active Scouts will 
range in age from 7 to 18 years, and a textbook for their 
guidance is being compiled. 

The Public Domain Commission of Michigan decided 
at a recent meeting to increase the price of all state 
lands. The land commissioner will double the price of 
state lands, and it was also voted to set an additional 
150 acres of trees on the state forest reserve at Higgins 
Lake. 


BPA BBP II ID DIDI 


IN NORTH DAKOTA. 


Farco, N. D., Feb. 6.—A deal has just been closed in 
Jamestown whereby the lumber yard operated at Pin- 
gree by the McCulloch & Mudgeti Co. became the prop- 
erty of the Salzer Lumber Co. ‘This yard has been 
operated by the McCulloch & Mudgett people since they 
bought it from Price Bros., three years ago. The ac- 
quisition of this yard makes a total of 41 yards now 
owned by the Salzer company in North Dakota. This 
company controls yards along the new Pingree-Wilton 
branch of the Northern Pacific. 

Fargo employment agents have been besieged for men 
the last few weeks by logging contractors in the northern 
Minnesota woods. It is said that logging operations 
are far behind expectations. Lumber yards all over the 
Northwest report that their supplies of some grades of 
lumber are being exhausted and there promises to be a 
big demand for low grades. Until the spring break- 
up every logging camp in the Minnesota woods will be 
driven at top speed. 

North Dakota contractors are busy with plans for 
spring work and it is said on good authority that there 
will be an almost unlimited amount of work in the 
building line for the season of 1912. One of the biggest 
contracts will be the construction of the State normal 
school at Minot. There has been considerable delay 
because of a fight over the site, but this will probably 
be settled in time to finish the structure by fall. 


HUSBANDING HICKORY SUPPLY. 


Too Valuable as Vehicle Stock to Be Wasted as 
Fuel—Test Inquiry Made. 


To persons who know the high esteem in which hickory 
is held for the manufacture of vehicle stock, the statement 
that more of this wood is annually used for fuel than for 
manufacture, will come as a surprise. However, one 
estimate places the amount consumed for fuel at 1,000,000 
cords a year. This estimate is in some quarters con- 
sidered high, but the fact is admitted that too much of 
this valuable and disappearing wood is used for fuel 
and other purposes, for which less valuable and more 
plentiful woods would serve as well. Circular 187 of the 
Forest Service, entitled ‘‘The Manufacture and Utiliza- 
tion of Hickory,’’ and prepared by Charles F. Hatch, 
statistician in forest products, constitutes a strong plea 
for the sane use of hickory. A table contained in this 
circular, showing the uses of hickory in the states in 
which it is most abundant, indicates that an average total 
of about 13.2 percent of the hickory cut goes into wrong 
uses. The percentage of hickory going into wrong uses 
in sections where it is less plentiful is much greater. 
This condition is due chiefly to the difficulty that the 
millman, who cuts but little hickory, has in marketing it 
in small lots. When hickory, or any other single wood, 
however valuable it may be, is a comparatively insig- 
nificant part of the total cut of an operation, the mill- 
man, of necessity, will exercise less care in finding the 
best market for it. 


Proper Uses of the Wood. 


When it is considered that for strength, toughness and 
elasticity, hickory is not excelled by any other wood, its 


proper conservation becomes a matter of considerable 
moment. Among the proper uses of this wood and that 


in which it most largely at present enters in a manu- 
facturing way, is its employment in making wheels, 
poles, shafts, spring-bars and other straight and bent 
parts of vehicles. The author of the circular referred to 
attributes the world wide favor accorded to American 
racing sulkies to their qualities of lightness and resiliency 
made possible by the use of hickory. 

The writer further states that: 

The severe thrust, strain, twist and compression which 
automobile wheels must sustain demand spokes of absolutely 
the best material obtainable and for this the manufacturer is 
dependent on hickory. 

Other demands upon the supply of hickory are made 
by skewer manufacturers, though they use also hardwood 
maple, beech, birch, basswood and persimmon. The 
author states further that: 


With the possible exception of ash, no satisfactory substi- 
tute for it has been found for sucker rods used in pumping 
oil wells. These rods must be clear and straight pieces from 
18 to 35 feet in length, long strings of them being coupled 
end to end to reach the bottom of deep wells. Hickory will 
sustain nearly as much load on a longitudinal pull as a rod 
of iron of the same size, and it weighs less than half as 
much. Sucker-rod buyers demand the best parts of the 
choicest hickory. 


Sending It Up in Smoke. 

Of the immense amount of hickory wood consumed for 
fuel annually the greater part is used by the packing 
industry for smoking its meats. Packers prefer split 
cordwood in 4-foot lengths, seasoned from three months 
to three years and they seldom accept tops and limbs. 
Table 2 in the government circular shows that of the 
31,207 cords of hickory used by the packers, 28,008 cords 
were in the form of split wood from one to four feet in 
length; 2,560 cords were in the form of poles and 639 
cords of miscellaneous forms, such as limbs, tops, slabs 
and scraps from woodworking plants. The purpose of 
the Forest Service in making this study of hickory is to 
determine the best methods of encouraging its proper 
utilization. Investigation disclosed the fact that in gen- 
eral, most hickory is cut by small dimension mills. In 
some instances large mills log the hickory with their 
other timber, but do not go out of their way to find it. 
Others prefer to leave it in the woods, as they are not 
prepared to handle it conveniently. These latter mills 
sometimes leave scattering trees over thousands of acres 
from which the other timber is cut. The going after this 
scattering timber after the regular lumbering operation 
has moved on, is one of the difficult problems to be 
solved in hickory conservation. During the government 
investigation a number of lumber companies that left 
their hickory trees on the land were questioned with a 
view of determining their interest in one or more propo- 
sitions to sell the hickory to special users. 


Test Inquiry Made. 


The following propositions were submitted: 

(a) We could furnish feet per month for ...... 
years to a dimension mill located at our saw mill, providing 
we could secure $ for our hickory stumpage and make 
satisfactcry arrangements for cutting the trees and hauling 
it to our cars. 

(b) We could deliver the logs at our mill or at a dimen- 
sion mill near us for $ a thousand feet b. m., and we 
would look after the cutting and hauling; on this basis we 
could furnish feet a month for years. 

(c) We could furnish .. cars of hickory logs or bolts 
a month to a hickory dimension mill located at a distance 
from our mill and could furnish the logs at $ a cord 
f. o. b. our mill. 

Replies from a few of these companies indicated that 
their supply of hickory was too small for them to con- 
sider the proposition submitted. Others showed great 
interest. One of them reported that he had 5,000 acres 
of hickory that would ¢ut over 2,000,000 feet. This com- 
pany desired to get in touch with a hickory user by the 
plans outlined under ‘‘a’’ and ‘‘b.’? Another concern 
owned 150,000 acres that would cut 15,000,000 feet and 
would be glad to supply a special user under one of the 
proposed methods. 

Circular 187 contains many other facts and suggestions 
of value to owners of hickory stumpage. Out of the sug- 
gestions made a plan should be possible that would enable 
these owners to log and market their hickory at a profit. 
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Anything We Miss 


in sawing a log you can rest assured 
isn’t worth saving and as a result we 
can give you anything you want from 


th to Timbers 


Drop us a line telling us your wants 
and we will gladly quote you prices. 


We use the Telecode 


CASmim Lowen Co. 


Sumber Manufactures. 
'  MINNEAPOLIs, MINN. 


44th Avenue, North and Lyndale. 
Branch Office: PEORIA, ILL., M.E. Magruder, Manager. 
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The Quality and Service 


Northland’s Pine 


cannot be equalled. 

With an annual production of 125,000,000 
Feet, we always have plenty of Stock on 
hand to fill your orders at once, and it is 
always of the Highest Quality. 


Northland Pine Company, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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' Exporters of Pine Lumber 


White Pine 


WISCONSIN AND MICHIGAN STOCK. 
1”, 114”, 114” and 2” D Select White Pine 
1”, 114”, 114” and 2” No. 1, No. 2 and 


No. 3 Shop, White Pine. 
4” and 6” White Pine Bevel Siding. 


CORK PINE 


Factory and Pattern Lumber 1 to 4 inches thick 


HIGH 
GRADE 








WRITE FOR PRICES. 


Johnson Lumber Co. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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For Sale: ~ 


a ASHTOLA, PA. 
Ready for Immediate Shipment. 


975 pieces 30’ 50 Ib. section steel rails 
766 pieces 30’ 45 lb. section steel rails 
4—50 lb. Frogs 
3 pair 50 Ib. Switch Points 
Angle bars and bolts weighed in. 
PRICE, $21 per ton F.O.B. Ashtola. 
ALSO about 
5 miles 40 Ib. Relayers at Davis, W.Va., 
angle bars weighed in. PRICE, $21 per 
ton F.0O.B. Davis. 


All Guaranteed First-class Relayers. 


E. V. Babcock & Co. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., U.S.A 

















nA Close Inspection 


of our stock will con- 
vince you of the 
superiority of our 


and West Va. 


~HEMLOCK 


LUMBER AND LATH 






Penn. 


MICHIGAN MAPLE FLOORING 


Quality and Service are our two hobbies. 
Try us with your next order. 





Write, Wire or Phone 


BEMIS & VOSBURGH 








Farmers’ Bank Building, PITTSBURG, PA. 
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Aiotweny Lumber renee | 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


WHITE and YELLOW PINE, HEMLOCK | 
WEST VA. SPRUCE and HARDWOODS 


PITTSBURG, PA. . 








Write for quotations. 








J. C. Donges Lbr. Co 


Wholesale Lumber 
Office: 911 Oliver Building, 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Send us your orders and inquirirs. 


|| W. VA. SPRUCE, HEMLOCK 
| AND HARDWOODS. 





NORTH CAROLINA AND 
VA. YELLOW PINE. 
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Lunham & Moore 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 
Forwarding Agents. Marine Insurance. 
Produce Exchange, NEW YORK. 12 Great St., Helens, LONDON, ENG. 


Unexcelled facilities for negotiating Ocean freight contracts and effecting 
quickest despatch from seaboard. We handle all classes of cargo, and have 
Special Department handling Export Lumber Shipment, 








The American Lumberman Telecode. 


A systematic<znd practical arrangement of telegraphic words to 

represent phrases, sentences and each size of each e of each 

icle of lumber manufactured. Adapted toall branchesof the 
umber trade; 412 pages; 6x9 inches; 61,427. words, 


Price, postpaid, $5.00. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 S. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 
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CRESCENT CITY NEWS. 


Improvement in Call Maintained; Further Betterment 
Prevented by Adverse Weather—Status of Cypress 
Trade—In Yellow Pine Circles. 

NEW ORLEANS, La., Feb. 6.—For the week the im- 
provement of call heretofore noted has been maintained, 
but for some reason it does not seem to have been 
increased. ‘The weather is probably the principal reason. 
Another reason may be that this is the convention sea+ 
son and the members of the trade are swapping and 
sizing up one another’s ideas of the outlook before 
committing themselves more extensively. On the average, 
the orders are perhaps a little more bulky. 

In cypress the sales are probably normal—perhaps in 
some ways, weather considered, a little better than nor- 
mal for the season. But there is no rush. Prices are 
reported unchanged, but firm. Inquiries are plentiful. 
Sales representatives generally report the outlook fine. 
Demand for yard stock seems to be picking up a little 
and the factories are buying a fair amount of stock. Car 
siding and roofing, active on the yellow pine list, are said 
to be rather quiet in cypress, though cypress crossties are 
in good request. Shingles continue to move well and 
lath are meeting increased demand. Mills on the South- 
ern Pacific complain that a shortage of box cars is both- 
ering them more or less and curtailing shipments. 

The yellow pine mills are nearly all busy and are said 
to be handling enough business to prevent accumulation 
of stocks. A good many are cutting on special stock, 
the railroad demand holding up particularly well in face 
of recent reported advances of quotations. Export de- 
mand is perhaps not quite so strong, but still is keeping 
the tidewater mills reasonably busy. Mill stocks are 
poorly assorted. Better operating weather is increasing 
output, but if the advancing season brings anything like 
the expected demand there would seem to be small reason 
to fear a glut, at the present rate of cut, since so many 
mills are short of normal volume and assortment of stock. 

The Mexican steamship Sinaloa arrived last week with 
a cargo of mahogany logs for the Otis Manufacturing Co. 

A party composed of G. F. Steele, president, and 
E. Rossiter, superintendent of the Wisconsin Paper Mills; 
W. B. Martin, vice president of the People’s Gas Light 
Co., Chicago; L. Mowlands, of the Goodyear Lumber Co., 
and A. D. Little, a Boston chemist, visited Bogalusa last 
week in search of a site for a wood alcohol plant. The 
visitors were entertained by officials of the Great South- 
ern Lumber Co. 

The Hattiesburg Commercial Club today announced 
the signing of a contract which insures the erection in 
or near that city of a wood products plant, to manufac- 
ture turpentine, resin, paper pulp and other byproducts. 
It is understood that the enterprise will be backed by 
J. H. Castona, of Moss Point. 

The directors of the New Orleans Progressive Union 
have adopted by unanimous vote resolutions indorsing 
the plan for a barge and lighterage service in the loca! 
harbor to facilitate the loading of ships. The Public 
Belt Commission now has the project under consideration. 

W. H. Bissell and D. J. Murray, of Wausau, Wis., were 
in Laurel, Miss., last week to inspect the construction work 
on progress on the plant of the Wausau Southern Lumber 
Cone Louisiana Lumber Co. (Ltd.) has been organized at 
Vivian with a capital stock of $10,000. W. H. Welch is 
president, F. H. Brown vice president and J. P. Cook secre- 
a 5 and treasurer. 


Cc. Turner, a prominent New York sph is on 
one of his periodic visits to the New Orleans market 





SOUTHWESTERN LOUISIANA LUMBER NEWS. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA., Feb. 6.—The impression now pre- 
vails among the sales agents of yellow pine mills that the 
after-holiday activity, which has been rather slow in 
materializing, is now beginning and that demand will be 
active from now until late in the spring. The principal 
demand is from the railroads, which are seeking car mate- 
rial, and western jobbers, who are eager to replace their 
depleted stock before any advance in prices is posted. 
A heavy call has also been made upon the mills in this 
section for export timbers. The Mexican trade has also 
been well up to normal, a number of heavy shipments 
having been made during January. 

Reports from the cypress belt of the State indicate 
renewed activity. All of the mills are running and some 
contemplate putting on double shifts should business con- 
tinue as active as at present. 

Excessive rains during January interfered with mill- 
ing operations throughout southwest Louisiana and south- 
east Texas, but served in a measure to curtail production, 
which it is believed has had the direct effect of stimulat- 
ing the market. Most of the sales agents assert their 
belief in a better demand, better prices and better con- 
ditions generally during the spring and summer than 
have existed for some months. 

The Independent Naval Stores Co., of Kinder, La., has 
made some large purchases of timber lands near Kinder 
during the last ten days. 

Considerable interest has been manifested in the de- 
cision of Judge Walter T. Burns, of the United States 
District Court of Houston, who on Wednesday morning 
dissolved the injunction secured by the American Lumber 
Co., January 4, which restrained Houston and St. Louis 
bankers from disposing of $600,000 worth of notes given 
by the American Lumber Co. to J. M. West at the cul- 
mination of a large lumber deal. The most of the lands 
involved in this deal are located just north of Lake 
Charles. By the terms of the decree leave will be 
granted the plaintiff to file amendments. The case may 


be appealed to the United States Cireuit Court at New 
Orleans. 

Friends of the intercoastal canal in Louisiana and 
Texas are greatly interested in the next rivers and har- 
bors bill, They have every reason to hope for a much 
larger appropriation than has heretofore been given this 
project in any one bill. The special board which ap- 
proved the all-inland route and gave its indorsement for 
a 7 by 75 canal also considered the auxiliary proposi- 
tion of the main canal leading from the Mississippi at 
Algiers to Morgan City by way of Houma. The Mer- 
mentau-Caleasieu section of this canal will be provided 
for in the forthcoming rivers and harbors bill. The 
papers for the Calcasieu-Sabine section are now in the 
hands of District Attorney Randolph at Shreveport and 
as soon as they are passed upon by that department con- 
tracts for the work will be advertised for. It is said that 
this work will begin early this spring. 

A special from Hammond, La., says the Natalbany 
Lumber Co., of this place, has begun the opening of its 
eutover lands along the New Orleans, Natalbany & 
Natchez Railway. 

The Powell Lumber Co., of this city, has purchased 
from the Louisiana Sulphur Mining Co. a large tract of 
timber land in section 12, Caleasieu parish. 

The large mill of the Tremont Lumber Co. at Jones- 
boro, La., which has been closed down for a number of 
months, is now running full time. 

The annual meeting of the stockholders of the Lutcher 
& Moore Cypress Lumber Co. was held in Lutcher, La., 
this week. Those present were W. H. Stark, E. W. 
3rown and H. J. Lutcher, of Orange, Tex.; Capt. John 
Dibert, of New Orleans; A. G. Gearheard, E. Peterson 
and R. P. Woeds. The dry kiln of the mill will be com- 
pleted in a few days. 

Personal. 

Col. S._T. Woodring, general manager of the Calcasieu 
Longleaf Lumber Co., is in New Orleans this week. 

W. P. Weber, president of the Powell Lumber Co., visited 
his mill at Edna, La., this week. 

J. E. Hockey, general sales agent of the Ludington Mills 


at Ludington, La., was among visitors in Lake Charles this 
week. 





FROM THE ALABAMA IRON CENTER. 


Great Era of Development in the Southern City—Ad- 
vance in Yellow Pine Prices—Chamber of Commerce 
Elects Officers. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Feb. 7.—With unusual activity in 
railroad construction, with the resumption of activity in 
the completion of the $4,000,000 plant of the Ameri- 
can Steel & Wire Co., at Corey, millions of dollars 
worth of substantial improvements projected for im- 
mediate execution by the larger industrial concerns, and 
with structural construction in the city proper already 
under greater headway than ever before known in its 
history, Birmingham appears to be in the midst of the 
greatest development era ever recorded by any southern 
city, with the exception of uncertain ‘‘boom’’ periods. 

The mill which the Reid Lumber Co., has been erect- 
ing at Coker, Tuscaloosa County, 30 miles north of 
Woodstock, has been completed and is now in operation 
with a daily capacity of about 30,000 feet. 

The fine mill of the St. Clair Land & Lumber Co., St. 
Clair Springs, Ala., owned by the interests controlling 
the Acme Coal & Lumber Co., and the Reid Lumber Co., 
of Birmingham, is milling fine grades of long leaf pine, 
with some hardwoods. L. B. Foster has been appointed 
superintendent of the St. Clair Co.’s operations, main 
offices of the company having been established in the 
Empire building, Birmingham, Ala. 

A magnificent victory over the Birmingham Railway, 
Light & Power Co., which sought to saddle Birming- 
ham with an iniquitous contract for light and power 
for the next ten years through a corrupt city adminis- 
tration, was won by W. B. Dickerson, of the Dickerson- 
Baker Lumber Co., of this city, and other prominent 
citizens, among whom were Mercer Barnett, of the Bar- 
nett Lumber Co.; H. A. Speaker, of the Norwood-Boyles 
Lumber Co., and H. F. Beaumont, manager of the Beau- 
mont Press Bureau, who handled the publicity end of the 
fight against the city’s ‘‘octopus’’? in a manner which 
admittedly contributed to the success attained. The 
contract was defeated,in referendum vote by four to 
two, with a large vote polled. 

With something like $90,000 in divers smaller busi- 
ness buildings in course of erection and half a mil- 
lion more announced, ‘‘subject to bids,’’ it is easy to 
see this city and every form of the building material 
trade has a decidedly promising outlook for 1912. The 
building operations of 1912 will exceed those of any for- 
mer year in Birmingham’s history by over $3,500,000 
on projections already made, with ten more months to 
run. 

The lumber dealers of Birmingham are quoting as 
much as $3 per thousand more for yellow pine than the 
prices which ruled 30 days ago, and there is every indi- 
cation that another advance will be recorded before 
the spring flux is felt, inquiries now being better than 
have been noted in ten years, especially in the finished 
grades of pine, and in the hardwood line also, and in 
‘railroads. ’’ 

W. E. McKee recently visited Demopolis and pur- 
chased heavily from the Chickasaw Lumber Co., a con- 
cern which was recently organized for the hardwood 
export trade. Other buyers have lately booked big or- 
ders with Birmingham companies, largely for the high- 
est grades of both short and long leaf pine, though in- 
cluding some oak and poplar. 
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Chamber of Commerce Officers. 

J. W. Sibley, president of the Builders’ & Traders’ 
Exchange, of this city, was recently signally honored by 
the commercial and industrial interests of Birmingham, 
as if vying with the building and construction circles, 
by election to the presidency of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, the largest and most influential body of the 
kind in the State. Mr. Sibley’s election followed his 
reelection to the presidency of the Builders’ & Traders’ 
Exchange, for his second term, by only a few days. 
The other officers of the Chamber of Commerce, for 1912, 
as selected at the same time, are as follows: 

Virst Vice-President—R. W. 
Lite Insurance Co. 

Second Vice-President—A. H,. Ford, president B. R. L. & 

C 


Massey, president Protective 


7 OO: 

Trustees—R. M. 
Molton. 

Directors—Robt. Jemison, Jr., J. W. McQueen, James J. 
Smith, publisher of the Ledger; Geo. Gordon Crawford, 
president of the T. C. I. & R. Co.; T. O. Smith, of the 
Birmingham Trust, and Webb Crawford, of the American 
Trust and Savings Bank. 

Personal Mention. 


C. W. Manning, a prominent wholesale lumber dealer of 
New York City, visited Birmingham last week. 

Cc. N. Huggins, who has been assistant sales manager of 
the Twin Tree Lumber Co., at Maplesville, Ala., for a num- 
ber of years, is now located in Birmingham as manager 
of both the sales and purchasing departments of the J. W. 
Farrier Lumber Co., offices in the First National Building, 
which operates a number of mills in the manufacture of 
yellow pine lumber. 

R. P. Richardson, of Arkansas, who has been connected 
with the Lwin Tree Lumber Co., for several years, has been 
promoted to the management of the sales department to fill 
the vacancy caused by Mr. Huggins’ resignation. 

B. D. Crum, who has been connected with the Farrier 
interests locally for a number of years, is now with the 
Pine Plume Lumber Co., of Montgomery, Ala., which recently 
increased its capitalization from $10,000 to $50,000. Mark 
Miller, who was formerly with the Miller-Brent Lumber Co., 
which was later absorbed by the Pine Plume factors, is now 
the owner of the controlling interest in the Pine Plume Co. 
The Southern Pine Lumber Co., of which J. W. Fitzgerald is 
president, is also now closely ailied with the Pine Plume 
concern and with the Hollister-Miller interests, Miller hav- 
ing been associated with Fitzgerald in the past. 

A. J. Gullahorn, formerly in charge of the Holmes Lumber 
Co., at Scootsville, Ala., and since its failure several years 
ago connected with the Birmingham pine trade, has taken 
entire charge of the plant of the Daugherty-McKee Lumber 
Co., Pearson, Ga., and has been elected general manager of 
the company. 

W. Henderson, traveling representative of R. B. Currier 
& Co., of Springfield, Mo., visited Birmingham district last 
week. 

At the recent annual meeting of the stockholders of the 
J. W. Farrier Lumber Co., the following board of directors 
was elected: J. D. Henderson, Sanford, Ala.; J. C. Williams, 
Kleanor, Fla.; A. N. Breakly, Birmingham; E. L. Moore, 
River Falls, Ala.; E. V. Smith, G. W. Yancey and J. W. 
Farrior, Birmingham. The directorate elected the following 
oflicers for 1912: J. D. Henderson, president; J. C. Williams, 
vice-president ; G. W. Yancey, secretary and treasurer; J. W. 
Farrior, general manager, and C. N. Huggins, manager of 
the sales and purchasing departments. 

Benjamin P. Hunt, a prominent lumberman of Huntsville, 
Ala., was elected president of the Huntsville Business Men’s 
League at its regular annual meeting held recently. Mr. 
Hunt is one of the wealthiest and most influential citizens 
of Huntsville now and is interested in a number of indus- 
trial and commercial enterprises. 

The John W. Dixon Lumber Co., capitalized at $10,000, 
was incorporated a few days ago at Dixon, Ala., by J. W. 
ace J. I. Dixon and M. R. Baker, with main office at 
Mobile. 

The Cullman Lumber Co. recently installed new equipment 
in its plant at Cullman, Ala., for the manufacture of sash, 
doors and blinds. 

The Ashville Cooperage Co. is now in full blast after a 
suspension for the past sixty days. [The company has recently 
made substantial improvements to the plant in both buildings 
and equipment. 

The Kaul Lumber Co., of this city, is moving slowly with 
its work of building the new ‘‘model lumber town,” including 
plant and residential site, and parks, which it is projecting 
at Tuscaloosa, Ala., on a magnificent scale. Work on the 
new railroad lines of the Kaul company is moving even 
slower, owing to the severe weather from which this region 
has suffered for weeks past. 

Cc. A. Carpenter, formerly closely identified with the mill- 
ing interests of northern Alabama, will leave Anniston, his 
present home, in a few days for Orlando, Fla., where he will 
become president of the Varez & Guif Railway, a position to 
which he was recently elected. 


Goodall, Sterling A. Wood and T. H. 





WESTERN FLORIDA TRADE. 

PENSACOLA, FLA., Feb. 6.—With tonnage showing a 
slight indication of declining exporters look to an early 
renewal of business on a large scale. Freights are still 
high, but as the bulk of the cotton crop has been moved 
there is prospect of a downward trend to steam tonnage, 
and, of course, sail charters will be correspondingly lower. 
A considerable fleet of sailors is under charter and sev- 
eral are in port for February and March loading, and 
the onward movement on these vessels will amount to 
18,000,000 or 20,000,000 feet. 

The Jackson Lumber Co., of Lockhart, whose mammoth 
planing mill plant was destroyed by fire a few weeks ago, 





is erecting new buildings and installing machinery and 
the plant will soon be in operation. 

Government reports, compiled by customhouse officials 
here, show that during 1911 the amount of lumber in- 
creased by several million feet; timber decreased. ‘This 
report shows a total of 194,152,000 superficial feet of 
lumber, 88,075,000 superficial feet of sawn timber and 
82,930 cubic feet of hewn timber to have been exported. 
The year prior 12,000,000 more superficial feet of sawn 
timber and 10,000,000 feet less of lumber was shipped. 





SOUTHEASTERN MISSISSIPPI NEWS. 

HATTIESBURG, Miss., Feb. 6.—Continued good weather 
enables manufacturers to operate to capacity and ship- 
ments of bill stuff are increasing, although there appears 
to be business in the hands ot buyers which they can 
not place, as the manufacturers are in a position to pick 
out. the most desirable business, and are doing so, to the 
exclusion of the orders to which they object on account of 
size or specifications. 

All railroad and car material continues to bring ex- 
tremely good prices and it is impossible to place anything 
for reasonable delivery. Dressed stock and yard material, 
while not showing the increases usually experienced when 
specials are up, are showing some advances which should 
further increase as the spring demand comes in. Prac- 
tically all of the yard stock is green and unfit for ship- 
ment, due to involuntary curtailment and decreased stocks. 





IN NORTHEASTERN LOUISIANA. 

SHREVEPORT, LA., Feb. 5.—With still another week 
of good weather the lumber situation has improved. 
Logging operations are in full blast and millmen have 
been able to ship. Many of the old orders have been 
filled. The consensus here is still that the greatest demand 
is for railroad material, especially for stock with which 
to build new ears, and for ties. On this class of busi- 
ness demand could not be much better. Construction 
of residences and other buildings seems to be improv- 
ing, and local millmen report increased trade. Pros- 
pects so far indicate that this year February’s record 
will be exceptionally good. 

The James B. Copellar Lumber & Tie Co. (Lti.), of 
Coushatta, in Red River Parish, just below Shreveport, 
has been organized with a capital stock of $25,000 to 
manufacture and sell lumber, crossties, staves, poles and 
piling. James J. Copellar is president, Joseph C. Copellar 
vice president, and John A. Brown secretary and treas- 
urer. The Copellars have been in the tie business before. 

The Peavy-Byrnes Lumber Co., with headquarters here, 
has arranged to increase the facilities of its railroad, the 
Louisiana & Northwestern, in Caleasieu Parish, and 
has placed an order for a locomotive. 

Gaume & Co., oil operators, have begun business in 
Shreveport, and among those actively interested in the 
concern is Mayor W. J. Thomason of Vivian, this parish, 
who is president of the Thomason Lumber Co. 

B. F. Bullard, who has been identified with the Charles 
R. Ball Lumber Co., which recently went into receiver- 
ship, has been chosen assistant secretary of the ‘Shreve- 
port Chamber of Commerce. 





Secretary Wilson of the Department of Agricul- 
ture recently made the statement that scientists have 
shown by experimental work and information collected 
that wood turpentine can be so refined as to be made 
to correspond closely with genuine spirits in all the 
.properties by which turpentine is judged as a paint 
and varnish thinner. This turpentine can be used in 
well ventilated places without inconvenience ‘and is 
suitable for paint and varnishes, except perhaps the 
highest grade of varnishes. The secretary had the 
interior woodwork of the new building of the Bureau 
of Chemistry painted with zine oxide and linseed oil, 
thinned with wood turpentine, and workmen were not 
seriously inconvenienced. Although the turpentine 
odor was unpleasant the turpentine behaved well under 
the brush and after eighteen months the paint shows 
no defect. 


A DIFFICULT BUILDING MOVING UNDER- 
TAKING. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO, Feb. 3.—One of the largest build- 
ing moving undertakings ever attempted in this city was 
that of transferring the sash and door mill of the Lake 
Shore Saw Mill & Lumber Co. from the site on which it 
has stood for several years diagonally across Superior 
avenue, one of the city’s principal thoroughfares, to an- 
other lot owned by the company. 

The building is 50 by 30 











feet and three stories, and 
is estimated to weigh 1,600 
tons. It is valued at $20,- 
000 and the contract price 
for moving it is $6,000. 
During the time it was 
crossing the street from 
Saturday night to Monday 
night, street railway traffic 
had to be diverted, tele- 
phone, electric light and 
> street railway power cables 
were cut and all wagon 
traffic passed around the 
big building. Not only 
was it necessary to move 
the building across the 
street but the contract pro- 
vided for turning it com- 





LAKE SHORE SAWMILL & LUMBER CO. BUILDING CROSSING SUPERIOR AVE.,, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 





pletely around so that the 
former south side will face 
north on the new lot. 











"a PITTSBURG “Be! 
(FOR SALE: 22.cum) 


Sap no Defect. 
32 M ft. 1x13 to 17 1st & 2nds & Wagon Box. 
255 “ 1x 6tol12 Ist & 2nds. 
487 “ 1x 4” & up No. 1 Common. 
- BAY POPLAR. 
10 M ft. 1x13 to 17 1st & 2nds. 











716 “ 1x 6to 12 Ist & 2nds. 

237 “ 1x 4&Up No. 1 Common, 

All the above is band sawn and trimmed. } s piled 
separately and is thoroughly dry and straight. W ike low 


prices for quick shipmeut. The above is piled at Ayden. N.C 
rate to Norfoik 8 cents. 











anear Lumber & Mfg. Co. 


PITTSBURG, PA. a 








YELLOW PINE 


Manufacturers of 


Lumber—Timber—Ties 
Let Us Quote You Prices 


THE GERMAIN COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 




















We Want Prices on 


Boxing Lumber in all kinds 
of Woods also Hardwood 
Mine Material. 


Send us Stock Lists and Prices 


























me CINCINNATI “Be 





























The SUCCESS of our business is due to the 
SMOOTHNESS of our MOULDINGS—The Dryness 
of our Lumber and our Prompt and Attentive Service. 


OAK, YELLOW PINE } isin easton 
GUM AND CYPRESS ) MOULDINGS 


Are Our Specialty — Send Specifications of what you 
want, for Straight Cars, Mixed Cars, or Local Shipments. 


THE HYDE PARK LUMBER CO., “'NGihio*™ 








LOGAN - MAPHET LUMBER CO. 


WE CAN SHIP PROMPTLY— 


POPLAR—1 car each Com. & Better 10-4, 12-4 
and 16-4. Nice Yellow Stock. 

PLAIN WHITE OAK—Several cars Com. & Better. 

PLAIN RED OAK —Several cars Com. & Better. 

QTD. WHITE OAK—Several cars Com. & Better. 

QTD. RED OAK —-Several cars Com. & Better. 


Let us quote you on your requirements in anything in Hardwoods. 
Address either place 


Main Office and Yards, Branch Office and Yards, 
KNOXVILLE, TENN. CINCINNATI, OHIO. 











On Your Way to the Southlan 


Stop off at Vicksburg, Mississippi, and visit the beautiful his- 
toric National Military Park. Sixty two miles of automobile. 
driveway, and over two millions of dollars in monuments. 
Stop at the NATIONAL PARK HOTEL 
one of the best Hotels in the Great South. Opened July 4, 
1911, under the management of Mr. Gaston Saux, formerly of 
The Grunewald, New Orleans. Conducted upon the modi- 
fied European plan. 
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Special List 


of Lumber which we desire 
to Sell and Ship Immediately: 
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We will be glad to have a list of stock from 
any mill man who ships good lumber. Will 
give satisfying and convincing evidence that 
we pay spot cash for everything we purchase. 


John J. Rumbarger Lbr. Co. 


418 Perry Bldg., S. E. Cor. 16th and Chestnut Sts., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





































The Floyd-Olmstead Company 


BULLETIN BUILDING, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


14,000 ft. - - 
50,000 ft. 
100,000 ft. 
16,000 ft. 


4-4 1 and 2 Oak 
4-4 No. 1 Common Oak 
4-4 No. 2 Common Oak 
6-4 1 and 2 Oak 
10,000 ft. 6-4 No. 1 Common Oak 
70,000 ft. 6-4 No. 2 Common Oak 
4,000 ft. - - 8-41 and 2 Oak 
36,000 ft. 8-4 No. 2 Common Oak 


SELLING AGENTS 
WHITE LUMBER COMPANY 
JOHNSON CITY, TENN. 
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NORTH CAROLINA PINE | 


Rough and Dressed 


YELLOW PINE 


Bill Stuff and Flooring 


Hallowell & Souder, puapeLPHiA’’ 








PHILADELPHIA, PA. 




















LUMBER NEWS OF THE GREAT SOUTHWEST 








MIDDLE MISSISSIPPI RIVER DISTRICT. 

Sr. Louis, Mo., Feb. 5.—Yellow pine conditions al- 
though better are still far from satisfactory. On some 
items prices have recently shown increased firmness. 
From present prospects business will undoubtedly pick 
up as soon as weather conditions permit dealers to get 
a line on what they want. 

C. G. Schilling, of the selling department of the 
W. T. Ferguson Lumber Co., says business is good and 


on account of adverse weather conditions prices have, 


advanced on all grades. Inquiries are coming in more 
freely and the indications are that there will be a good 
spring trade. 

Hendrik Folonie, of the Hogg-Harris Lumber Co., 
reports a good business, with inquiries coming in better. 

The Forest County Lumber Co., manufacturer and 
wholesaler of yellow pine, has opened offices in the 
Wright Building. Casper J. Wolf is president and 
secretary and W. F. Nahlik, vice president and sales 
manager, was formerly in the sales department of the 
G. C. Goss Lumber Co. 

H. 8. MeGavic, specialist in Pacifie coast lumber and 
shingles, reports that buying has been light on account 
of severe weather. 

The Antrim Lumber Co. notes a continued fair run of 
orders at slightly advanced prices and its salesmen have 
every reason to expect a good spring business. They are 
looking for further advances in Coast stocks, particu- 
larly red cedar shingles, as the transit lists are prac- 
tically exhausted. 

The Lumbermen’s Forwarding Co. has recently been 
organized here to operate a reconsignment and freight 
forwarding bureau. It is especially well equipped for 
that purpose as it is located in a railroad center and 
because of its proximity to the headquarters and general 
offices of southwestern roads, or those lines west of the 
river. Many of the connecting lines east of the river 
maintain general offices at this point also. The company 
will also trace ears and attend to many other details. 

Frank Pierce, of the Louis Werner Saw Mill Co., is at 
New Orleans attending the meeting of the Yellow Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association. 

E. D. Biggs, of Amory, Miss., manufacturer of hardwood 
and yellow pine, was in this city a few days ago. 

J. F. Schneiders, formerly wholesale sales agent for the 
Fidal-Ganahl Lumber Co., severed his connection with that 
company February 1. 





IN THE MISSOURI-KANSAS DISTRICT. 


Market Continues Strong in Face of Slack Demand 
—Millmen Make Attractive Prices on Surplus 
Stocks—Good Crop Weather. 

Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 7.—With little in the way 
of actual ordering to warrant it the market continues 
strong and the hopeful feeling among lumber dealers is 
in no way lessened. Attractive prices have been made by 
mills on surplus lots, but mixed carlots are hard to get, 
indicating badly broken mill stocks, dealers say. ‘The 
heaviest part of the railway business is over, but inquiry 
for car material still is a big factor in the market. 
Timbers are strong and heavier dimension and 8-inch and 
10-inch No. 2 boards are scarce at a shade better price 
than last week. 

Weather last week was such as effectively to shut off 
retail yard trade, but it was just the kind of weather the 
wheat fields needed, so dealers are not complaining. 
Farmers report ideal conditions throughout the territory. 
The slackness in retail trade has been felt more in 
shingles, perhaps, than in other items. Several dealers 
have shaved the price on clears, especially the last week. 
Cypress siding also has shown a tendency to weaken 
slightly. A notable exception to the general lack of de- 
mand from lineyards was an inquiry for 28 cars of cedar 
shingles and siding for delivery in Nebraska and Iowa. 

Architects tell of plans now being drawn for local 
buildings aggregating at least $2,500,000. The weather 
so far has been too severe to start outside work, but such 
a volume of plans seems to insure a brisk demand for 
lumber so soon as the season opens. 

Mill reports indicate that logging has been resumed in 
practically every part of the Southwest. It will be im- 
possible, ‘however, to depend upon steady logging before 
March. 

The price of crude oil went up 3 cents in the Kansas- 
Oklahoma field this week. Towns in the oil belt are show- 
ing more prosperity than they have evidenced in several 
years and extensive plans are being made for building. 

The increased demand for silos on the farms of Mis- 


souri, Kansas and Oklahoma already is being felt in the- 


lumber market. As a rule 2x4—6s are in very small 
demand, but just now they are going better than some 
other lengths, dealers say, because of demand for them 
for building silos. Many farmers are planning to get 
their silos up this spring before the regular farm work 
begins. 

W. H. Oliver, of the Seattle Cedar Lumber Manufac- 
turing Co., Seattle, was here last Thursday. He reports 
the cedar outlook very encouraging in the Northwest. 
He says the demand is good, the supply not overabundant 
and the prospects bright for higher prices on all items. 


W. E. Woods, of the Woods-Myers Lumber Co., and fam- 
ily have gone to California for a six months’ stay. 
WwW. 2 


Pickering, vice president of the W. R. Pickering ~ 


Lumber Co., and Walter Robinson, its sales manager, re- 
turned last week from a ten-days’ trip to the company’s 
southern mills. ‘ 

Vv. B. Vanlandingham, general sales agent for the Mis- 
souri Lumber & Land Exchange Co., is on a ten-days’ trip 
to the South. 

; . Fetty, manager of the lumber department of the 
Central Coal & Coke Co., is on a Southern trip. 

W. S. Dickason, president of the Anson Shingle & Lumber 
Co., is on a business trip through Oklahoma. 


Among the retail yardmen who visited local dealers last 
week were H. C. Miller, Vinita, Okla.; J. D. Fink, Formosa, 
Kans., and Bert Wright, Falls City, Nebr. 

Charles Iddiols, of St. Louis, vice president of the Riner 
Lumber Co., was at the company’s local offices this week. 

T. Gunter, president and general manager of the Glen 
Lumber Co., has gone to the company’s Texas mills. 





CHIP OF THE OLD BLOCK. 

Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 6.—The Douglas Fir Sales 
Co., of Portland, Ore., has just opened a branch office in 
this city. It will be represented by R. H. Oliver, one of 
the young members of the Pacific Coast trade. Mr. 
Oliver, although but 28 years old, has proved his selling 
ability in eight years of active lumber experience in this 
territory and on the Pacific Coast. 

In choosing the lumber business as his life’s work, 
Mr. Oliver follows his father, the late Ray Oliver, widely 
known through this section for many years as a live, 
energetic, up-to-the-minute salesman. That the son is a 
‘chip of the old block’’ is evidenced by a few moment’s 
conversation with him. In line with knowing one’s busi- 
ness from the ground up, Mr. Oliver, upon completing 
his education at Kansas University, began his business 
career by going to work as yardman with a local retail 





R. H. OLIVER, KANSAS CITY, MO.; 
Sales Manager Douglas Fir Sales Co., Portland, Ore. 


concern, A year of handling regular yard stock gave 
him a good foundation in lumber knowledge. He then 
went to the Pacific coast and spent three years absorb- 
ing first hand information on the manufacture of west- 
ern lumber. 

Returning from the Coast in 1907 he became associated 
with his father in the wholesale business at Kansas City. 
Upon the latter’s death in April, 1910, the son took 
entire charge of his father’s affairs, which he has ably 
managed up to the present time. 





FROM A BUSY EAST TEXAS MILL POINT. 

Braumont, Tex., Feb. 6.—Indications are that  busi- 
ness will be better than usual when winter breaks up, 
and a heavy movement is looked for with spring. In- 
quiries are numerous and of good character. The trend 
of quotations is upward. A condition that is helping the 
market is the demand from the railroads and ear build- 
ers. The mills are being benefited by the Mexican trade. 
There is a steady growth in building. 

The charter of the George W. Smyth Lumber Co., of 
Beaumont, filed at Austin, capital stock $100,000, names 
as incorporators J. B. Smyth, J. G. Smyth, L. M. Smyth, 
Frank Alvey, C. E. Walden, W. A. Smith and B. F. 
Cheesman. 

S. A. MeNeely, manager at Silsbee of the tie depart- 
ment of the Kirby Lumber Co., of Houston, was here last 
week. 

A large drive of logs passed Orange for the booms of 
the Lutcher & Moore Lumber Co., of Orange. 

W. A. Priddie, of the Beaumont Lumber Co., has returned 
from a visit to Chicago, St. Louis and Kansas City, and re- 
ports an improvement in the lumber business, 

T. J. Williams, a lumberman of San Antonio, was a recent 
visitor. 

Sam T. Swinford, of Houston, was here this week, as were 
H. 8S. Filson, general manager of the Alexander-Gilmer Lum- 
ber Co., of Remlig; Capt. Thomas Waties, with the Cameron 
Lumber Company, at Houston, and W. TI. Hooker, connected 
with the Kirby Lumber Co., of Houston. 

The tug Chief left Orange for Niblett’s Bluff. 

The schooner Martha left Sabine loaded with lumber by 
the Lutcher & Moore Lumber Co. for Mexican ports. 

The Future left Sabine for Boston with a cargo of lumber. 

John Henry Kirby, president of the Kirby Lumber Co., 
of Houston, was an Orange visitor Thursday, and attended 
the banquet tendered the young men’s committee of the 
Orange Commercial Club, of Orange. Mr. Kirby was one of 
the principal out-of-town speakers at the banquet. 





THE EAST TEXAS LUMBER CENTER. 


Houston, TEex., Feb. 4——A few slight advances are 
quoted. Strong inquiry is noticeable for paving material 
from the North. One or two sales of considerable size 
have been closed and others are in the making. The 
R. W. Wier Lumber Co. has made a sale of paving stuff 
to a Michigan city. This follows the sale of 3,000,000 
feet of lumber to be used in paving Philadelphia, sold 
by the Kirby Lumber Co. last week. 
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Houston is in the midst of a paving campaign and 
the matter will go to the voters on February 15. An 
amendment to the city charter is planned which will 
enable the city to pave extensively by front-foot assess- 
ment plan. As Houston is in the yellow pine belt creo- 
soted blocks will be urged strongly. Hitherto brick has 
been used here but recent tests of the pine block have 
proved that for this climate the prepared wood is far 
superior to the old-style paving. 

The Bland & Fisher Lumber Co. has moved into an 
elaborate suite of offices in the Carter Building. 

Texas lumbermen are preparing to join the railroads 
in a fight started in Louisiana to overthrow the present 
‘‘blanket rate’? on lumber. The case is that of the 
Lena Lumber Co. and is against the various railroads, 25 
of them being named. The Louisiana company secks 
lower rates to the North and East than the Texas mills 
get by the present blanket arrangement. The railroads 
and the Texas mills prefer the present arrangement. It 
does away with much rate figuring and gives the same 
rate from the entire lumber-producing belt to the most 
of the consuming belt. Testimony will be taken this 
week by the Interstate Commerce Commission in New 
Orleans and will be forwarded to Washington to await 
the action of the board. 


SOUTH ATLANTIC COAST 


FROM THE GEORGIA CAPITAL. 


ATLANTA, GA., Feb. 5.—Roads in northern Georgia are 
in such condition that hauling is impossible and the woods 
in the southern part of the State are so under water as to 
render logging impracticable. At least two weeks of 
good weather will be necessary to put the roads in north- 
ern Georgia in shape, while probably a longer time must 
elapse to clear the timber lands in south Georgia of water 
and bog. ‘Timber is being cut steadily on the north 
Georgia timber lands, though little can be hauled; but in 
the southern section of the State even cutting is impos- 
sible. Demand is good, but owing to the enforced idle- 
ness of the mills a number of orders have recently been 
canceled. Purchasers, becoming impatient at the delay 
that weeks of bad weather have caused, are buying in 
the local market. The demand, together with the lack of 
supply, keeps prices good. An illustration of this fact 
is shown in one order filled last week for six cars, 24 feet, 
and four cars, 22 feet, at $20.50, f. 0. b. Chicago. 

The Langley Manufacturing Co., capitalized at $875,- 
000, will probably buy the Aiken Manufacturing Co., 
capitalized at $300,000, and the Seminole company, capi- 
talized at $434,000. These three companies are in Horse 
Creek Valley, Aiken County, S. C. 

The board of trade at Savannah, Ga., has prescribed 
the following regulations regarding standard barrels for 
the shipment of turpentine: 

Barrels new or second hand must be well made, holding 
from 48 to 64 gallons gross: staves of white oak not less 
than three-fourths inches thick when dressed; heads of 
white oak or white ash, white oak heads to be three-fourths 
inches to one inch thick, and white ash to be _fifteen-six- 
teenths to one inch thick when dressed; all well seasoned 
and free from proof of ‘‘woodwant,” rotten sap, shakes, fat 
faces and knots. Barrels should have eight steel hoops. 

















IN NORTHEASTERN FLORIDA. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., Feb. 5.—Considerable business 
was closed last week. Sizer & Co. are in the market for 
over 3,000,000 feet of yellow pine timbers, floorings, 
ete., to be used in construction of two Seaboard Air Line 
warehouses and four docks. Yard schedules taken on by 
the brokers are not being placed as fast as they would 
like. <A large amount of railroad orders is offering at 
from $2 to $3 above current prices. Dressed stock is 
moving freeiy, with prices firm. Two cargoes of ties 
have gone forward, one loaded by the Eppinger & Rus- 
sell Co. and one for G. S. Baxter. 

Lumber shipments, coastwise, for January totalled 
20,900,000 feet, mostly handled by steamers; export 
shipments, consisting of ties, lumber and_ piling, 
amounted to 1,883,545 feet, valued at $27,272. One 
hundred and forty-five vessels, with net tonnage of 
144,477 tons, arrived, and 132 vessels, with net tonnage 
of 133,773 tons, sailed. It is expected that the lumber 
shipments for February will be heavier, as there is a 
large accumulation on terminals, due to inability to 
secure charters. - 


Among the visitors last week were G. Schneller, represent- 
ing G. Elias & Bro., of Buffalo, N. Y.; R. Wyatt Wister, of 
Wistar, Underhill & Co., Philadelphia, Pa., who, is spending 
a week with his family; N. P. Ives, Roess Lumber Co., 
Ocala; A. R. Sax, Sax Lumber Co., New York; J. W. Melton, 
Southern Pine Lumber Co., Citra. 





IN CENTRAL VIRGINIA. 

LYNCHBURG, VA., Feb. 6.—A 50-cent advance in small 
sizes of framing and roofers is reported this week, a 
total advance of about $1.50 during the last two months. 
The pine trade is reported to be in satisfactory condi- 
tion, with plenty of inquiries and a number of good 
orders, well distributed, booked. The feature of the trade 
is the demand for roofers and box boards. Continued 
severe weather is hampering operations; only about 50 
per cent of the mills in Virginia and North Carolina are 
running, and shipments are behind. 

The hardwood trade has improved considerably during 
the last three weeks. Furniture factories are in the mar- 
ket for oak, and the demand for oak car stock is un- 
usually good. Several large orders from railroads for 
heavy timbers for trestle construction have been received, 
and the demand from this source, which had been small 
for several months, is more encouraging. 

The increase in ocean rates of from 15 to 26 cents to 
Rotterdam and a 5-cent increase in rates to Liverpool 
will, it is believed, interfere seriously with the export 


hardwood trade. This increase, however, is not regarded 
here as permanent. The congested condition of shipping 
at Norfolk, however, has already interfered with this 
business seriously, and coupled with the advance in rates 
the immediate outlook for exports is not regarded as 
encouraging. Collections are fair to good. 





FROM THE OLD DOMINION. 

NorFOLK, VA., Feb. 5.—Conditions have assumed a 
little better aspect the last week and mills cutting long- 
leaf, shortleaf and North Carolina pine are being of- 
fered more business than they care to accept. Buyers 
who have been traversing this section looking for stocks 
to fill orders taken report that the prices offered by them 
have not proved attractive to the millmen, who in most 
instances are oversold from 30 to 60 days on the items 
in greatest call. The market taken as a whole maintains 
a strong position as to both demand and prices and 
millmen throughout this section are hopeful. 

H. G. Parker, of R. B. Rayner & Co., Philadelphia, Pa., 
was in Norfolk last week and will take a trip through the 
mill section before returning home. 

E. W. Bartholomew, of the Bartholomew Lumber Co., 


—* N. Y., called on his many friends in Norfolk last 
week. 


President Horton Corwin jr., of the North Carolina Pine 
Association, has appointed W. G. Underwood, of the Albe- 
marle Lumber Co., Hartford, N. C., and W. B. Roper, its 
Secretary and treasurer, as delegates to represent it at the 
annual meeting of the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 
Association to be held in Louisville, Ky, March 6 and 7. 
Mr. Corwin will also attend this meeting. 





FROM THE MARYLAND METROPOLIS. 


BALTIMORE, Mpb., Feb. 7.—Several of the members of 
the National Lumber Exporters’ Association, who at- 
tended the annual meeting at Washington, took time 
while in the East to run over to Baltimore and call on 
members here. Harvey M. Dickson, the president, who 
was reelected, came to confer with J. McD. Price, the 
secretary, and Edward Barber, of the Howard-Barber 
Lumber Co., of Cincinnati, and J. W. Eckman, vice 
president of the M. B. Farrin Lumber Co., also of Cin- 
cinnati, made the trip to see John L. Alcock, of John L. 
Alcock & Co., who had been unable to attend the meeting 
and who was represented by Charles G. Hilberg. 

Another visitor last week was H. J. Munro, of H. J. 
Munro & Co., widely known Liverpool firm. Mr. Munro 
had spent about one month in the United States, visiting 
some of the lumbering sections, and was on ‘his way to 
New York to take the steamer for home. He stated that 
he found millmen disposed to hold out for higher prices, 
and that production had been curtailed by the cold 
weather of the last six weeks. 

Richard W. Price, of Price & Heald, left today for 
Los Angeles, Cal., where he will spend about six or 
eight weeks with his daughter, Mrs. F. F. Peard, in the 
hope that the mild climate of southern California and 
complete rest from business will fully restore his physical 
vigor, which has been impaired by a recent attack of 
illness. 

The Acme Box Co. and W. H. Asendorf & Co. were 
admitted to membership in the Baltimore Lumber Ex- 
change at the monthly meeting of tne managing com- 
mittee yesterday. 





LUMBER EXPORT EMBARGO. 


BALTIMORE, MD., Feb. 6.—The embargo upon the ex- 
portation of lumber has reached a state that is calling 
forth loud complaints from shippers here as well as in 
other ports. Not only have the freight rates been sharply 
advanced but sailings have been reduced perhaps half, 
and lumber and logs are being discriminated against in 
favor of grain, cotton and other bulky freight. ‘Ship- 
ments of lumber have been ready to be put on steamers 
for months, and there appears to be no chance of getting 
them off. One Baltimore shipper states that his com- 
pany has had lumber at Norfolk since October without 
any near prospect of getting it forwarded. There were 
at least two sailings to London and Liverpool a month 
from Norfolk in former years. Now only one steamer is 
announced, and in the event of some delay, which has 
repeatedly occurred, even this is cut out, the accumulated 
freight having to wait until the next steamer. To make 
matters still worse, the rates have been advanced almost 
overnight 33144 per cent. Thus, the United States Ship- 
ping Co., which operates steamers to Rotterdam and 
Amsterdam, has sent out notices of the rate to Rotterdam 
on hardwood lumber as being 26 cents for lumber and 27 
cents for logs, while on soft woods they are respectively 
28 and 29 cents, with the Amsterdam rate 2 cents higher. 
In 1911 the tariff was 16 and 18 cents on hardwoods to 
Rotterdam and 2 cents higher to Amsterdam, the increase 
being apparently not justified by increased cost of service. 
This advance amounts to not less than $3.50 to $4 a 
thousand feet. It has been observed for four or five 
years that the sailings have become fewer and fewer, and 
the various lines have become correspondingly more exact- 
ing. The point has been reached where the steamship men 
will plainly tell the lumber exporters that they do not 
care to take lumber at all, and that they prefer other 
freight. There is no prospect at present for any of the 
Norfolk shipments to get away before March or April, 
if then. The prevailing scarcity of sailings is attributed 
to a steady diversion of vessels to the South American 
trade. All of the North Atlantic ports seem to be 
affected, though perhaps in varying degree. It is not 
asserted that the vessels taken off the various lines were 
switched directly to the South American routes, but the 
belief -is advanced that there was a gradual shifting, 
some bottoms being transferred directly, while others 
were ordered to fill the gaps created by transfers. The 
check upon the lumber movement has become so trouble- 
some that there is developing a demand for Congress or 
other authority to afford relief. If none is provided 
the export trade in lumber and logs will suffer serious 
injury. 
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his TIMBER ia is plentiful in 


ARKANSAS 


Here is a list of the many different kinds there* 
Yellow Pine Red Gum Tupelo Gum 
Cypress Poplar Ss 
White Oak Western Catalpa Cottonwood 
Post Oak Sycamore Locust 
Hicko Beech Maple 
Red Cedar Birch Wild Cherry 
Black Walnut Hackberry 

Best Reached by the 


IRON MOUNTAIN ROUTE 


.Write to C. L. STONE, 
Passenger-Traffic Manager, 
503 Missouri< Pacific Building, 
ST. LOUIS, MO., 


for copy of “The Forest Resources of 
Arkansas,” by S. J. Record, of the 
Yale School of Forestry faculty. 


MISSOURI 
PACIFIC 
IRON 
MOUNTAIN 








A Vest Pocket Ready Reckoner 


for lumbermen. sawmill men. contractors purchas- 
ing agents, booxkeepers, in fact. any one having any- 
thing to do with lumber. Contains 72 pages, price 


25 cents each or 5 for $1, postpaid. 


431 S. Dearborn Street, 


American Lumberman, *” éitcaco {1 
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Give 
Quality and Service 


We 
Sell 


Spruce and Hemlock 
White Pine, Cypress 
Long and Short Leaf 


Yellow Pine and 


Hardwoods of 
all Kinds. 


THOS. E. COALE LUMBER CO. 


General Offices: 
Franklin Bank Building, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Branch Office: 
B. W. CROSS, Mar.. 940-941 Oliver Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Southern Representatives: 
CHAS. H. DARBY, Waycross, Ga. 
L. T. McDONNELL, New Orleans, La. 
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ON YOUR 


CREDITS 


Giving credit to those 
only who will make 

: good 1s an important 
factor in the business profits. You can know 
who’s who by subscribing to our 


Red Book Service 


which furnishes dependable reports 
on the lumber and woodworking 
trade. Write for further information. 


Lumbermen’s Credit Association 
Established 1876 
20 West Jackson Blvd., 1 Madison Ave., 
Chicago New York 
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In your search for the most 

practical course in Forestry 

and Logging for your boy 
WRITE 


WYMAN’S SCHOOL OF THE WOODS, 


MUNISING, MICHIGAN. 


























Washington Fir 
Cedar and Spruce 


California Redwood 


Red Cedar Shingles 


Complete Stock of above for Ceast Shipment or from our 
MINNESOTA TRANSFER WAREHOUSE 


H. B. WAITE LUMBER CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 











FRENCHMAN INVENTS WOODEN BLOCK MACHINE. 


M. Josse, the director of the municipal workshops of 
Paris, has invented a block cutting machine that turns 
out 24,000 wooden paving blocks an hour. This in- 
genious and complicated mechanical device will ad- 
vantageously replace the machinery and methods now in 
use, effecting a considerable saving in wood as well as 
in labor. 

In the early days of paving with wooden blocks in 
Paris, the blocks were sawed with single circular or 
band saws. At a later period, in order to meet the in- 
creased demand, three machines containing four or five 
saws each were installed in the municipal workshop. 
Each of these machines consisted essentially of an oscil- 
lating frame, the lower end of which carried a number of 
saws, to which the planks were fed singly by an at- 
tendant. In 1900 this equipment became insufficient, and 
some more expeditious method had to be devised. It must 
be remembered that the daily output of a municipal 
shop that turns out 25,000,000 paving blocks a year can 
not be uniform unless extensive facilities for storage are 
provided. The trees are felled only in certain seasons, 
and the regularity of shipments is further impeded by 





PAVING BLOCK MACHINE, SHOWING CONVEYOR FOR 
PLANKS. 


the great number of purveyors and the uncertainties of 
the weather. Sometimes the manufacture of blocks has 
to be suspended for weeks, in order to take care of daily 
arrivals of twenty or thirty carloads of planks. The 
demand for blocks and the supply of old blocks are 
equally irregular, for paving is done only in the summer 
season. ‘These old blocks are scraped and trimmed for 
further use in winter. Furthermore, the demand for 
blocks varies from year to year. M. Josse, therefore, 
endeavored to devise a machine that would accommodate 
itself to all these irregularities, as well as to the sudden 
emergencies that are inevitable in a business of this 
character. The result of his studies is a huge machine 
100 feet long, which divides each plank into sixteen 
blocks by means of seventeen circular saws. 

The planks are brought to the machine on platform 
cars, one of which is shown in the upper illustration. 
The length of each plank is a little more than sixteen 
times the height of a block, as it is laid in the pavement 
with its fibers vertical. The width and thickness of the 
planks correspond to the horizontal dimensions of the 
blocks when laid. There are seventeen saws, about 25 
inches in diameter, mounted on three shafts, of which 
two are in line with each other, but not with the third. 
This arrangement was adopted in order to avoid the ex- 
cessive vibration of a single shaft as long as the planks, 








PAVING BLOCK MACHINE WITH BED LIFTED, 
SHOWING SAWS. 





It was therefore decided to distribute the saws among 
three short shafts not in the same line. Each shaft is 
mounted on ball bearings and is driven by two belt 
wheels, one at each end. ‘The bearings rest on iron 
beams imbedded in masonry. 

Directly under the saws, in the cellar of the building, 
is the main driving shaft, which carries six wheels con- 
nected by belts with the wheels on the saw shafts, The 
driving shaft is mounted so that it can be moved up and 
down, to loosen and tighten the belts. This adjustment 
can be made from the main floor. 

The saw blade is made up of a number of hinged 
cast-iron plates, which can be turned back for examina- 
tion and adjustment of the saws. The bearings have 
direct lubrication. ‘The resinous kerf which the saws 
accumulate from pine wood is removed by fine jets of 
kerosene pumped from a 5-gallon tank through three 
main and thirty-four branch tubes and occasionally 
thrown on both faces of all the saws, without stopping 
the operation of the machine, by opening the cocks of 
the three main tubes that supply the three sets of saws. 

Each of the two sets of saws which are in line con- 
tains five saws and cuts from the plank a waste end or 
trimming and four paving blocks. These two sets at- 
tack the plank simultaneously. The middle portion of 
the plank passes on between them to the third set, which 
comprises seven saws and divides the remnant into eight 
equal blocks. ; 

The sixteen blocks which are thus eut almost simul- 
taneously from the plank when they reach the end of 
the table slide down two inclined planes to the three 
belts of a horizontal conveyor, from which they are picked 
up and thrown into cars by a crew of eight workmen. 
The cars, when filled, ure hauled over the Decauville 
railway tracks to the creosoting establishment, whence the 
creosoted blocks go to the storage yards. 

The power which operates the saws. is furnished by 
an electric motor of 110 horsepower, which is installed 
in the basement and connected by two belts with the 
main shaft. 

The Josse machine can saw twenty-five planks per 
minute. As each plank furnishes sixteen blocks, the 


- theoretical output of the machine in a day of ten hours 


is 240,000 blocks. 

In practice it is necessary to make some allowance for 
unavoidable stoppages etc., but a small mountain of 
paving blocks can be turned out in a day with the aid 
of twenty men or less. 





NEW ENGLAND WOOD LOT. 


Recently the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN published a se- 
quence of editorials on ‘‘The New England Farmer as a 
Source of Supply,’’ in which the natural second growth 
of timber in the wood lots and on the farms of New 
England was discussed and some figures given showing 
that where there was a local market timber might be 
profitably grown for local consumption. In similar con- 
nection J. L. Pilling, of Athol, Mass., writes: 


ATHOL, MASs., Feb. 5.—In this section they allow 12 
percent on the increase in value to the growth of white pine 
and I judge that they are within due bounds. The pine was 
cut from this farm seven years ago. At that time three 
pine trees stood together growing from one root. Two of 
them were cut off, a slit was sawed into the stumps in line, 
crosscut saws inserted and filed. These stumps measure 
5% inches, while the remaining tree of the three measures 
13% inches in diameter, which shows the growth more to 
my satisfaction.than the 12 percent idea. Elms, hard maple 
and soft maple, beech, birch, black spruce and white spruce, 
hemlock and juniper abound, but white pine takes the lead in 
rapid growth and price. Ten dollars a thousand is the aver- 
age price paid on the stump and it is all used near where 
it grew. 

The timbers in these old houses and barns show what the 
virgin pine was. Eight by ten inches is the average size 
and they are all hewed, as solid as the day they were cut, 
and work like butter. The room in which I am seated is 
ceiled with pine boards and not one of them is less than 
three feet wide, and I am the only knot visible. People in 
the West seem to think that there is no room in the East 
for trees or anything else to grow, but the fact remains 
that while only 82 miles from Boston, up 1,300 feet, this 
town contains 14,783 acres, and there are only 147 houses, 
107 men voters, 158 horses, 275 cows and only 63 swine 
that could properly come under that caption. I often go 
over into the graveyard and sigh when I note so much 
vacant ground, for until it is filled the town will stay as 
it is: The town that went broke. 

A great many years ago, long before you were born and 
when I was a boy, the ground now covered with forest was 
under cultivation, with the exception of a section here and 
there, given over to timber, but now the forest claims and 
covers very nearly the whole. 

Five years ago I bought this farm of 300 acres for $600. 
I was upon it as a boundout boy. I got tired of hoeing by 
moonlight, so I ran away to sea. Fifty years thereafter I 
returned and bought the place, and I am here for good. 
The standing white pine on the place is estimated as worth 
$5,000. I bought another adjoining 200 acres for $200 and 
hauled 50 cords of hardwood from it that was already cut 
and piled. It was worth $5 a cord. There is enough stand- 
ing wood to last me 100 years and when that is gone I can 
fall back on the growth that followed me up. I bought 
another 225 acres for $1,300 with a barn 48 by 75 feet in 
fine condition, rented one pasture for $25 for the season, 
another for $20 and sold the blueberries on the bush for 
$20, cut 20 tons of hay worth $25 per ton, rented the barn 
for $5 a month, house for the same, sold the hay to the man 
who rents the barn. He feeds it there and I[ get the manure, 
and the white pine on the place is working night and day 
for me. So much for the timber hereabouts, together with 
a hint of what a person can do with a little ready cash. 

I might add that women are plenty but children few. 

J. L. PILLING. 


BE PBA ALDI PDP ID ID IY” 


The Grant-MeKinley Mill Co., of which D. H. Grant 
is president and H. G. McKinley is secretary, was organ- 
ized recently at Arlington, Wash., for the purpose of 
conducting a mill and logging business. The concern 
has under construction at Richey Lake, Wash., a sawmill 
the operation of which will begin about February 10. 
The mill will have a capacity of about 30,000 feet a day 
and 40 men wil! be employed in the mill and woods. 








| 
| 
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LIVE LUMBER NEWS MISCELLANY. 


NEW CHAPTER IN SIXTEENTH-SECTION 
LITIGATION. 

NEW ORLEANS, La., Feb. 6.—Another chapter in Mis- 
sissippi’s litigation over sixteenth-section timber has 
been opened by the filing of five suits in equity in the 
United States court at Biloxi, to which they were trans- 
ferred from the Chancery court of Greene County. The 
‘‘State of Mississippi ex rel’’ figures as the plaintiff. 
John W. Blodgett, trustee for Helen P., Delos A. and 
Mona Blodgett, of Grand Rapids, Mich., is defendant 
in four suits and Martha A. Watson, also of Grand 
Rapids, in the fifth. It is claimed that the State was 
named as plaintiff in the effort to prevent the transfer 
of the cases to the federal courts. The purpose of the 
actions is to invalidate the sales of timber upon certain 
sixteenth-section lands in Greene County to the de- 
fendants. 

In one of the suits, which is understood to be iden- 
tical in character with the others, plaintiff alleges that 
the board of supervisors of Greene County sold to John 
W. Blodgett, trustee, for $1,000, merchantable timber 
worth $30,000, the sale being made December 6, 1910. 
It is contended that the title to these sixteenth-section 
lands is vested in the State; that the statutes authoriz- 
ing the sale of merchantable timber thereon by the board 
of supervisors are unconstitutional; that the sale is void 
also because it was consummated without the consent of 
the people of the township for whose benefit it is held, 
and that it was void and fraudulent. 

Apparently the suits are instituted to test the legality 
of sales of merchantable timber upon these school lands. 
When the courts ruled a few years ago that the owners 
of the long-term leases under which they were disposed 
of had no right to cut and remove the timber for mer- 
chantable purposes, that timber was sold to the lease- 
holders, in a number of counties. The Greene County 
transactions now attacked would seem to be of this class, 
and the effort to invalidate them will therefore be 
watched with lively interest. 





JAPAN AWAKE TO CANAL POSSIBILITIES OF 
THE SOUTH. 

ATLANTA, GA., Feb. 5.—In preparation for the opening 
of the Panama Canal, A. M. Kashima and J. Hotano, 
representatives of Suzukia & Co., of Kobe, Japan, arrived 
here last week to open a branch house in Atlanta for the 
purchase of lumber and cotton. They went from here to 
New York, but will return within several weeks to spend 
some time investigating southern conditions. They believe 
that the opening of the canal will mean immediate and 
important increase in trade between the South and the 
Orient. Particularly are they interested in the question 
of exporting lumber from the South. They said while 
here that the development which is taking place in Japan 
calls for large timber supplies and that, with the canal 
offering a convenient route, the South should meet much 
of this demand. Other branch houses of Japan and also 
Chinese firms are expected to follow. In expectation of 
this quickening of trade with the East, the Atlanta 
Chamber of Commerce has taken up the question of east- 
ern trade and is making an investigation by which a big 
market in the Orient for southern products is expected 
to be opened. 

At first, however, the chamber will devote particular 
attention to the West Indies. There the first effects of 
the foreign trade will be felt and there the South will 
first begin its new foreign commerce. 


“oon 


CORRUGATED PAPER BOXES. 


LOoUuISVILLE, Ky., Feb. 7.—A big surprise was sprung 
on local lumber and box interests of Louisville this week 
when it was announced by the Mengel Box Co. that it has 
decided to begin the manufacture of corrugated paper 
boxes. Part of the big factory at Twelfth and Ormsby 
Streets is to be set aside for the business, and machinery 
is to be ordered immediately. It is expected that the 
company will be turning out packages of the substitute 
material by March 15. 

H. P. Roberts, secretary and treasurer of the company, 
said that the reason for the radical step is the demand 
for boxes of this character .from’ the customers of the 
company. The company, he said, is simply responding to 
a demand which has become too strong to be ignored. 
He did not indicate whether he expects the paper box 
to make further ‘inroads on the wooden package busi- 
ness, but contented himself with saying that he believed it 
would do the work for which the Mengel concern expects 
to use it. 

The Mengel Box Co. is one of the largest producers of 
wooden boxes, pails, ete., in the country. It has large 
factories in Louisville, St. Louis and other points, and is 
erecting a factory at Winston-Salem, N. C., as well as a 
cigar box factory at Jersey City, N. J. In addition it 
has large sawmills at Hickman, Ky., and Mengelwood, 
Tenn. 

Col. C. C. Mengel, president of the company, has been 
making a careful and thorough investigation of paper 
boxes for several years. The way they dave withstood 
the rigors of transportation and handling, their operation 
under severe weather conditions, the comparative claims 
paid by the railroads for losses from containers: of this 
kind and wooden packages, have all been gone into. The 
decision to invade the substitute field is the result. 

It was reported that the company would erect a special 
building for the paper box business, but Mr. Roberts 
said that this is not the case, and that the present factory 
building will be used. It has plenty of room for the new 
department, which of course will be comparatively small 
to begin with. 











MAINE TIMBERLANDS IN FEW HANDS. 


A famous lumberman told in an address before a Ban- 
gor club the other night of times when Maine timber- 
lands were put up as prizes in lotteries, donated in aid 
of churches and schools or sold to speculators at a few 
cents an acre. Today it is very different, and the lum- 
berman mentioned a recent large transfer, that of the 
Shaw and Appleton lands around Moosehead Lake, ag- 
gregating about 55,000 acres, to the Hollingsworth & 
Whitney Co., at the reported average price of $10 an 
acre, or $550,000 for the lot. Men who are well in- 
formed concerning land value say that the price now 
usually paid for well timbered lands, located along 
good driving waters, is $5 to $6 an acre. 

The tendency toward concentration of wild lands in 
the hands of a few large holders is very strong, and a 
recent computation shows that three pulp and paper 
corporations now own 1,064,527 acres of Maine timber, 
divided as follows: Great Northern Paper Co., 588 294 
acres, valued at $2,758,665; International Paper Co., 
283,670 acres, valued at $1,035,319; Hollingsworth & 
Whitney Co., 192,563 acres, value at $1,413,681. 

There are in Maine about 9,500,000 acres of wild lands, 
valued for purposes of taxation at about $42,000,000, 
or approximately $4.50 an acre, so that it appears that 
the three corporations above mentioned own about one- 
ninth of all the timberlands, and that their holdings 
represent very nearly one-eighth of the whole in_ its 
value. 





FIRE LOSSES DURING 1911. 

Any consideration of the ‘‘high cost of living’’ and 
the ‘‘conservation of natural resources’? must take 
into account as a very important factor the annual fire 
loss. This loss, which in 1911, as in 1910, amounted to 
over $234,000,000, is a heavy drain upon the produc- 
tiveness of the people of any nation, no matter how 
rich or prosperous it may be. 

On a superficial view the lumber industry might be 
thought to profit by the wholesale burning of strue- 
tures which makes up a large part of the fire losses; 
but the fallacy of this view, even if it had any weight, 
is shown by the fact that of the total fire loss in 1911 
$14,000,000 was inflicted upon the lumber industry it- 
self. This loss certainly more than offsets the profit 
on the increased sales of lumber resulting from the 
burning of the property of other industries. 


Of the losses suffered by the lumber industry many 
are due to carelessness. For example, of the twelve 
sawmills burned, eight took fire from sparks—three 
from the stack, four from the slab pit, and one from 
the furnace. Tobacco smoking caused one fire, hot 
bearings another, and defective electric wiring another. 

The carelessness and negligence that cause fires take 
many forms. Mills get dirty, the manager is away, 
rules against smoking are disregarded, windows and 
doors are left open and watchmen relax their vigilance. 

Weather conditions affect fire hazard and when fa- 
vorable to fires increased care on the part of workmen 
and greater vigilance of watchmen should be insisted 
upon. 

The results of experience showing where the fault 
commonly lies for fire losses are embodied in monthly 
bulletins issued by the Lumbermen’s Underwriting 
Alliance, of Kansas City, Mo.; U. S. Epperson & Co., 
attorney and manager. The facts and figures in the 
foregoing are taken from bulletin 51, of January 12, 
which will be sent by the concern on request. 





SAWDUST FLOUR FROM WASTE OF LUMBER 
MILLS. 


Flour from sawdust is another step in the movement 
for the conservation of forest resources. The United 
States consul at Christiania, Norway, has sent to this 
Government a suggestion along this line which may be 
of value to American lumbermen who are wrestling with 
the problem of sawdust waste. 

The flour in question is not the kind which goes into 
the making of light, fluffy biscuits, and the other kind 
which are not light, or flaky pastry, but it is an ingre- 
dient of dynamite, linoleum, xyolite, which for the in- 
formation of the man on the street is a kind of arti- 
ficial flooring, and other things. It is not put forward 
as a new discovery, for it has been in use for several 
years in Europe, and to a small extent in this country. 

The wood flour is ground in a cheap mill, very similar 
to those which grind corn and rye. Pine and spruce saw- 
dust is used in Europe, and after passing through the 
stones and the bolting chest, it is sacked or baled for 
shipment. It is then worth $12 to $13 a ton. 

The flour has a number of uses. It is the absorbent 
for nitroglycerine, which is the explosive ingredient. 
Wood flour dynamite is inferior to that made with 
infusorial earth as the absorbent; but it serves many 
purposes and is cheaper. But dynamite is one of the 
smallest prospective uses for the product. Linoleum 
makers mix it with linseed oil and give body to their 
floor coverings. It is not, considered quite equal to 
ground cork for this purpose, as it is less elastic; but it 
is cheaper and meets requirements for medium grades. 

The flour fills an important place in the manufacture 
of xyolite, a kind of artificial flooring, resembling wood 
in weight, and stone in other respects. It is used for 
kitchen floors, and in halls, corridors, cafes, restaurants, 
and public rooms. It is impervious to water, and is 
practically fireproof. It is floor material in some of the 
German war vessels. It is so used because it is not 
liable to take fire or splinter if struck by shells. 





The requirements of this flour are fineness (which 
should be from 60 to 80 mesh) and whiteness. It can 
be made from sawdust shavings and small pieces of wood, 
and for linoleum purposes the white woods should be 
selected. 

Many additional uses for wood flour will probably 
be found. The amount of sawdust to be had in this 
country is practically unlimited, and millmen will wel- 
come any plan that will lessen the waste at the sawdust 
dump. Norway exports thousands of tons of this saw- 
dust flour yearly, and the United States takes some of it. 
Germany is a large manufacturer also, and has been 
for years. England is an extensive buyer, and much 
goes to France. 


PINE LOGS OR LUMBER 
FOR SALE. 


We own and offer for sale on the Maganetawan River, 
about thirty miles from Georgian Bay, in the Township of 
McKenzie, approximately seven and a half million feet of 
pine logs, Government scale. 

Ready for early delivery. Logs can be driven to Byng 
Inlet in about three weeks’ time. 

Will sell logs at a price delivered Byng Inlet, in one or 
two lots; or, 

Will sell the product at mill on Georgian Bay; or, will 
guarantee cost of sawing and towing. 

The stock is of superior quality. 85% of scale 10” in 
diameter and over. 95% white pine. 80% 16’ lengths. 

Logs now accessible for inspection. We will arrange to 
convey buyers from Deer Lake Station, twenty-three miles 
north of Parry Sound on the C. & N. O. Ry. Three days 
will be ample time to make inspection. 

Further particulars given to prospective buyers. 

Address as below: 


HOLT TIMBER COMPANY, Limited, 


926 Manhattan Building, Chicago, Illinois; 
Or, Whitestone, Ontario, Canada. 








Warren Axe & Tool Co. 


Sole Manufacturers of the Falpaus 


(Wok, Sager Patent Axes 
S and Highest Quality 
Bull Dog Line Lumbermen’s Tools 


Right Quality—Right Prices 


Write Us WARREN, PA., U.S. A. 












































It Will Tickle 


your customers when they 
see in your ye \s some of 
our choice 


W. Va- 
Soft Yellaw 


POPLAR 


The quality brings them back to you whenever 
they need anything more in lumber. 


We are manufacturers of and can furnish Bevel Siding, Drop 
Siding, Ceiling, Casing, Shelving, Corner Boards, Base, Door 
and Window Jambs, Columns, Newels, Balusters, Spindles and 
Brackets, Oak and Maple Flooring. All kinds of hardwoods. 


MIXED CARS A SPECIALTY. 
Prices Yours for the Asking. 


American Column & Lbr. Co. 


ST. ALBANS, W. VA. 























Rasa a 
WHITE 
oak PILING 
For all kinds of Construction purposes; 
also POPLAR and WHITE OAK 


BILL TIMBER and other hardwoods 
LONG SHIP TIMBER a specialty 








The Parkersburg Mill Co. 


PARKERSBURG, W. Va. 
7 _— 
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Don’t 
Disappoint 
Your Trade 


You will always be 
sure of having what 
customers want if 
you send to us for 





OPLAR 


Qak, Long and Short Leaf Yellow Pine Dimension sizes and 
kiln dried Finish, Virginia Pine yard sizes, Va. and N. C. White 


Pine Cypress, Red Gum and Tupelo. Our specialty origiral 
growth South Carolina Short Leaf and Cuban Pine Dimension 
—_ will answer same purpose as Long Leaf and much 
cheaper. 


Send us your inquiries. 


Virginia-Carolina Lbr. Co. 


LYNCHBURG, 













Virginia and North Carolina Virginia and West Virginia 


YELLOW PINE | HARDWOODS 


The Ward Lumber Co., Inc. 


We carry in stock all 
sizes Dimension and Boards. 





iynchburg, Va. 





Two Million Feet N.C. Pine 


Dimension, Timbers and Boards in Stock. 





We are manufacturers and operate our own 
mills. In buying from us, you are dealing di- 
rect from first hands. 


AKERS LUMBER CO.), Inc.,/¥NSHBURG. 








— WRITE TO — 


Williams & McKeithan Lbr. Co. 


LYNCHBURG, VA 
FOR 


RED GUM 


AND OTHER HARDWOODS 
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Edward Chaloner & Co. 


WOOD BROKERS 


and Agents for the sale of American 
Hardwood, Etc., in Logs and Lumber. 


96 Derby Rd. Sandhills, LIVERPOOL. 
Cable Address, “CHALONER.” Codes used, ABC, 
Al, Liebers’, Western Union and, Lumberman’s Telecode. 








BRYCE, JUNOR & JELLIE 


Established 1878 
SHIPPERS’ AGENTS FOR SALE OF 


American Lumber 
IN ENGLAND. 


28 Baldwin Street, 


49 a Brown’s Bldg. Exch. 
BRISTOL. 


LIVERPOOL. 

















HINTS AS TO YARD MANAGEMENT 


will be found in the 390 page book “‘Realm of the Retailer.” Free 
descriptive circular. Address AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 481 S. 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 











LOCAL AND PERSONAL 








i; B; 
ing Co., 


Smith, of the Buswell Lumber & Manufactur- 
Wausau, Wis., was a recent Chicago visitor. 


C. S. Curtis and W. 


E. Walter, of the Curtis & Yale 
Co., Wausau, Wis., 


were recent visitors in Chicago. 


C. M. Christiansen, of the Christiansen Lumber Co., 
Chicago, was calling on the trade in the North this 
week. 

C. B. Boutelle, of the J. E. Stearns Lumber Co., 
Odanah, Wis., was in Chicago this week calling on the 
trade. ; 

R. H. Edwards, of the Edwards-Fair Lumber Co., 
Lansing, Ark., was in Chicago on _ business last 
Saturday. 

W. FE. Allen, the well known wholesale lumber 


dealer of Milwaukee, 
of this week. 

W. M. Kelley, of 
considerable time 
last Saturday. 


Wis., was in Chicago on Monday 


’ Traverse City, Mich., who has spent 
in this city recently, returned home 
of the W. 


W. D. Reeves, D. Reeves Hardwood Lum- 


ber Co., Helena, Ark., was a caller on the Chicago 
lumber trade on Thursday. 
J. A. Henderson, general manager of the Hope 


Lumber Co., Weston, W. Va., was a Chicago visitor 
the latter part of last week. ; 

Ben Collins, jr., of the Collins Lumber Co., 
mick Building, Chicago, left last Friday 
around the southern circle. 


MecCor- 
for a swing 


Joseph Okeneski, connected with the sales force of 
the Arpin Hardwood Lumber Co., of Atlanta, Wis., 
was in Chicago on a selling trip the first part of the 
week. 


N. J. G. Van Keulen, secretary and treasurer of the 
Van Keulen & Winchester Lumber Co., Grand Rapids, 
Mich., was in Chicago last Thursday on business in 
the interests of his concern. 


J. S. Alexander, of Wausau, Wis., was one of the 
lumbermen who was at the automobile show last 
week paying particular attention to the latest im- 
provements in automobile construction. 


Friends of Carl Saye, secretary of the McLeod Lumber 
Co., Monadnock block, Chicago, and who makes his home 
at the Stratford Hotel, will be glad to hear that he is 
rapidly recovering from a threatened attack of pneu- 
monia. 


L. W. Ford, of the Goodlander-Robertson 
Lumber Co., Memphis, Tenn., Ralph May, of May 
Brothers, Memphis, Tenn., and Robert J. Ray, of the 
Sun Lumber Co., Weston, W. Va., were calling on the 
trade in Chicago this week. 


J. B. Madden, of Duluth, was in Chicago the early 
part of the week and in reply to an inquiry concerning 
business conditions, said that he was more than satis- 
fied with the way the situation was taking shape for 
a normal year’s business in 1912. 


secretary 


The home of A. J. Cross, Monadnock Building, 
Chicago, was visited by the stork January 16, who 


left a young lady of pleasing personality and who later 
in life will answer to the name of Virginia. Mr. Cross 
reports that the mother and child are doing well. 


C. W. Croty, of Tomah, Wis., salesman of many 
years’ standing and well known to the lumber trade of 
the Middle West and North, spent a day in Chicago 
this week on his way to the Pacific Coast, where he 
goes to confer with the Stack-Gibbs Lumber Co., of 
Seattle, Wash., which concern he represents in this 
territory. 


Tra B. Bennett, vice president of the Hume-Bennett 
Lumber Co., Sanger, Cal., manufacturer of sugar pine, 
white pine and redwood, has sold his half interest in 
that concern to Thomas Hume, of Muskegon, Mich. 
He will take up the buying and selling of sugar and 
white pine timberlands in California, making Sanger 
his headquarters. 


F. B. Pryor, western division sales manager of the 
W. M. Ritter Lumber Co., Columbus, Ohio, with offices 
in the Fisher Building, Chicago, returned Wednesday 
from the monthly meeting of the company held in 
Columbus. This meeting was held.a little earlier this 
month to enable W. M. Ritter to leave for Europe the 
last of the week. 


J. Blewett Smyth, president and general manager 
of the Sabine Tram Co., Beaumont, Tex., has been in 
Chicago this week in attendance at the automobile 
show. He paid particular attention to the construc- 
tion of different automobile trucks suitable for com- 
mercial -purposes. Mr. Smyth besides being president 
of the Sabine Tram Co. is president of the Texas 
Bank & Trust Co. 


Jesse IF. Mingea, trustee for the defunct Hall & Sisson 
Lumber Co., is ‘sending out notices to the effect that bids 
will be received up to 9:30 a. m., Thursday, February 15, 
for all the tangible property owned by the Hall & Sisson 
Lumber Co. The property consists of about 1,100 acres 
of timberland, upon which it is estimated 2,000,000 feet 
of timber, consisting largely of poplar, oak and pine is 
still standing. 


Herman H. Hettler, president of the Herman H. 
Hettler Lumber Co., with yards on the north and south 
branches of the Chicago River, returned last Saturday 
from a trip to Jamaica, Panama and Cuba. Mr. Het- 
tler had a most enjoyable trip and has promised to 
give the readers of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN some 
of his observations of the magnitude of the work 
accomplished by the American Government on the 
Panama Canal. 


Contemplated changes in the official personnel of the 
Inland Steel Co., of “Chicago, are of exceptional inter- 
est. These will become effective February 15, and in- 
elude the appointment of O. P. Blake as assistant gen- 
eral manager of sales, with headquarters at St. Louis, 
Mo., in charge of southwestern territory. F. R. Meyer, 
jr., is appointed district sales manager at St. Louis, Mo., 
and J. B. Sharp district sales manager at Kansas City, 
Mo. The Inland Steel Co. will open a market for its 
products February 15 in room 511, R. A. Long Build- 
ing, Kansas City, Mo. 


3rennan & Hayes are engaging in the wholesale lum- 
ber business in a carload way, with offices at 217 Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Chicago. Mr. Brennan has been for 
the last eight years with the Pilsen Lumber Company 
and for five years prior to that with the Edward Hines 
Lumber Company. Mr, Hayes has been for some time 
with MeParland Hardwood Lumber Company and John 
K. Burns Lumber Company to familiarize himself with 
the grades, ete. They intend to handle stock from the 
North, West and South and will be in shape to take 
care of inquiries from any point. 


Division C, of the Lumbermen’s Association of Chi- 
cago, the hardwood wholesalers, held its second 
monthly meeting and luncheon at the Hofbrau last 
Tuesday noon. About two-thirds of the membership 
of the division were present and after business matters 
had been given attention W. A. Eager entertained 
the party at the piano in a very pleasing manner. 
This monthly ‘‘Dutch lunch’’ of the wholesale hard- 
wood men is rapidly becoming a feature and will 
undoubtedly be a fixture hereafter. Committees were 
appointed to care for the division’s work during the 
coming year. 





NEW ASSOCIATION HEAD. 

Last week the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Association, which held its annual meeting in 
Milwaukee, elected Edward A. Hamar president for the 
ensuing year. Mr. Hamar is secretary and manager of 
the Worcester Lumber Co., Limited, Chassell, Mich., and 
is a close student of the manufacturing end of the busi- 
ness. He is of a quiet nature but is known as a thinker 





EDWARD A. 
President Northern 


HAMAR, 
Ilemlock & 
Association. 


CHASSELL, MICH.; 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ 


and when he makes a statement he is generally right in 
his contention. 

Mr. Hamar was born in 1869 at Princeton, Wis. When 
he was 13 years of age his parents moved’ to Cadott, 
Chippewa County, Wis., where he received a common 
school education, graduating from high school. At the 
age of 20 he entered the employ of the Sawyer-Goodman 
Co., at Marinette, as time-keeper and by close applica- 
tion and keeping everlastingly at it, he worked his way 
up through several departments until he became assistant 
manager of that concern, In 1902 the Worcester Lumber 
Co., Limited, was organized and Mr. Hamar left the 
Sawyer-Goodman Co. to fill the position of secretary and 
manager for the Worcester company. This position he 
still holds and fills in an entirely satisfactory manner. 





NEW YELLOW PINE COMMISSION FIRM. 

A. W. Shafer and F. L. Johnson, jr., have formed a 
partnership which will do a commission business in yellow 
pine products and will be known as A. W. Shafer & Co., 
with offices at 625 Stock Exchange building, Chicago, Ill. 
Tt has made several first-class mill connections and will 
handle in this market and adjacent territory the product 
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of the Foster Lumber Co., of Kansas City, Mo.; the South 
Arkansas Lumber Co., Limited, of St. Louis, Mo., and 
S. H. Bolinger & Co., Limited, Shreveport, La. 

Both Mr. Shafer and Mr. Johnson are experienced 
lumbermen, Mr. Shafer having a large and favorable 
acquaintance with the trade, especially in Illinois and 
Indiana, where he has traveled for the last five years. 
The Jast concern with which he was connected was the 
South Arkansas Lumber Co., Limited, leaving it to join 
forces with Mr. Johnson, JF. L. Johnson, jr., is well 
known by the Chicago trade and was until recently a 
partner in the firm of Smith & Johnson. 





A VISITOR FROM THE WEST. 

W. I. Ewart, of Seattle, Wash., the well known tim- 
berman of that city, has been spending a few weeks in 
the East visiting Kansas City, St. Louis and Chicago. 
During his stay in the latter city he was a welcome 
visitor to the offices of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
Mr. Ewart, in the course of a talk on conditions in the 
West, said that he thought now is a good time to 
invest in Pacific Coast timber. He stated that some 
of these days the Jumbermen will wake up and find 
that the value of Pa.‘fic Coast timber has been 
doubled. After the Panama Canal is finished, he said, 
the rate on Pacific Coast timber to New York and 
eastern points will be cheapened about $10 a thousand. 
One-fourth of that he considered should go to the 
timber holders, which means just 100 per cent increase 
in the price of Pacific Coast timber. Mr. Ewart left 
the latter part of the week for Chippewa Falls, Wis., 
and St. Paul, Minn., whence he will then return home. 





NEW YORK CONCERN ENLARGES PITTSBURGH 
BRANCH. 

An increasing demand in Pittsburgh and vicinity for 
the asbestos, magnesia and other products of the 
H. W. Johns-Manville Co. has necessitated the removal 
of the concern’s Pittsburgh office into larger quarters. 
From now on the Pittsburgh branch will occupy an 
entire 8-story building at Wood Street and First Ave- 
nue. This building, of concrete and steel, totaling in 
floor space approximately 23,808 square feet, is one 
of the most substantial structures in the downtown 
district of Pittsburgh. 





CHICAGO LUMBERMEN’S BOWLING LEAGUE. 


The race tightened up in the Lumber Products Bowl- 
ing League last Monday night, when the Sash and 
Doors succeeded in taking two games from the Hardwood 
Mills and the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN three from the 
Oaks. Louis Ehrhardt of the Sash and Doors was the in- 
dividual star for the night, averaging 2011-8, with 234 
for his high game. The team standings and scores for 
last Monday night follow: 
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ONE OF THE INLAND CLUB ‘‘GOATS.’’ 


SPOKANE, WASH., Feb. 5.—J. P. McGoldrick, promi- 
nent lumberman of the Inland Empire, and president of 
the Inland Club, was one of the ‘‘Goats’’ along with 
numerous other business and professional men of the 





city at the annual ‘‘gridiron’’ meeting of the Inland 
Club on the evening of February 1. 

One of the features of the evening’s program was the 
Inland Club News, published for the occasion, on the 
front page of which appeared the accompanying cartoon. 





BELIEVED IN FOLLOWING THE PROGRAM. 


A good story on Paul Lachmund, of Milwaukee, Wis., 
secretary of the Wisconsin Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, comes from Lansing, Mich., where the Hotel 
Downey was headquarters for the annual convention of 
the Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association at the 
time it was destroyed by fire last Tuesday night. It had 
been announced at the Tuesday afternoon session that 
there would be an exhibition by the Lansing fire depart- 
ment, one of the crack departments of the country, 
Wednesday afternoon for the delectation of the visiting 
lumbermen. Mr. Lachmund’s room was on the fifth 
floor, which was one of the first destroyed. When the 
fire broke out President E. E. Hartwick, of the Michigan 
association, rushed into Mr. Lachmund’s room. 

‘*Get out of here as quick as you can,’’ said Hart- 
wick, ‘‘the hotel is on fire.’’ 

‘*You are mistaken,’’ replied the imperturbable Wis- 
consin secretary. ‘‘That comes tomorrow afternoon.’’ 





NEW POLE PRESERVING PROCESS. 


A new process for preserving pole timbers was tried 
out in the pole yard of a large Chicago public utility cor- 
poration recently in the presence of representatives of 
the Forest Service and of a number of electric utility 
companies of Chicago and other cities. The result of the 
demonstration is said to have been entirely satisfactory. 
The new process devised is to apply a preservative to 
that portion of the pole immediately above and below 
the ground line, where the pole is subjected to constant 
moisture and the action of insects. 

The illustration shows the machine used in this process, 
which has been named the B. & E. pole preserving ma- 
chine. It is the invention of George P. Benton and J. B. 
Eberhart, both experienced cedar pole men. The ma- 
chine is about nineteen feet long and six feet wide, 
mounted on iron wheels so that it can be moved about 
a pole yard or moved from yard to yard. It consists 
of a steel boiler, an air compressor and a storage tank, 
a closed oil tank, containing steam coils for heating the 
preserving oil, an airtight canvas band three feet wide 
which encases the pole at the zone to be treated, and 
the necessary gearing and mechanism required to pass 
this band around the pole and tighten it. The operation 
of the machine is simple; the pole is rolled on to the iron 
skids shown in the illustra- 
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tion, the two segmental rings 
are closed about the pole by 
turning a hand wheel; the 
spool carrying the canvas 
band is then revolved by an 
opposite movement of the 
same wheel; a clamping bar 
is then wedged against the 
band, forming a closed bag 
around the pole; air pres- 
sure tightens the edges of 
the bag and then the com- 
pressed air forces the heated 
oil into it. A drip pan 
catches the waste oil so that 
there is no actual waste. 
The entire operation re- 
quires only a few minutes’ 
time and any kind of coal 
tar oil may be used.” The 
machine will handle fifty 
poles a day, ranging from 
seven to twenty-four inches 
in diameter. The cost of 
treating, including labor, oil, 
fuel and fixed charges, is 
but a fraction of a dollar 
for a 7-inch, 35-foot pole. 
The preserving process and 
the machine by which it is 











TIE B. & E. POLE PRESERVING MACHINE FOR PRESERVING CEDAR POLES. 


used are both covered by 
basie patents. 





Pocahontas Lumber Company 


SPRUCE, HEMLOCK 
AND HARDWOODS 


Office: 
BROOKVILLE, PA. 








Mills: 
BURNER, W. VA. 





S. E. Slaymaker & Co. 


SPRUCE, 
HARDWOODS, 
HEMLOCK. 


Office: Fifth Avenue Bldg, - NEW YORK CITY. 
MILLS: Cass, West Virginia. 





Wm. Whitmer & Sons 


INCORPORATED 
Franklin Building, PHILADELPHIA 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


W.Va. Spruce, White 


Pine and Hemlock 
Long and Shortleaf Pine and Hardwoods 





WILDELL LUMBER CO. 
Spruce, Hemlock and Cherry 


Office and Mills - WILDELL, W.VA. 





Otter Creek Boom & Lumber Company 


SPRUCE, HEMLOCK 
and HARDWOODS. 
Office and Mills - | HAMBLETON, W. VA. 





United States Spruce Lumber Company 


SPRUCE, HEMLOCK 
and HARDWOODS. 
Office and Mills - - MARION, VIRGINIA 





GILFILLAN, NEILL & Co. 
Spruce and Hemlock 


Office and Mills: MAY, WEST VIRGINIA. 





W. W. DEMPSEY 
JOHNSTOWN, PA 
SEEBERT, W. VA. 


SPRUCE 
HEMLOCK 


AND 
HARDWOODS 





Laurel River Lumber Company, 


SPRUCE, HEMLOCK and HARDWOODS 
JENNINGSTON, WEST VIRGINIA. 





Glady Fork Lumber Company, 


SPRUCE, HEMLOCK and HARDWOODS 
Office and Mills: GLADY, W. VA. 





Tygarts River Lumber Company, 


SPRUCE, HEMLOCK and HARDWOODS 
Office and Mills: MILL CREEK, W. VA. 





GEORGE CRAIG & SONS 
SPRUCE, HEMLOCK 
AND HARDWOODS 


OFFICE, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








Cherry Riv. Boom & Lumber Company 
SPRUCE, HEMLOCK 
AND HARDWOODS 


MILLS: Richwood, Camden-on- 


Office, 
SCRANTON, PA. Gauley and Holcomb, W. Va. 
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Buyers of Flooring 
In Less Than Carloads 


find our methods of delivering at car- 
load prices interesting. It might ap- 
peal to you—better let us quote you on 


Maple and Beech 


FLOORING 


and explain how wedoit. A good stock 
enables us to fill orders without delay. 


Telecode Used. 


Cummer- Diggins Co. 
CADILLAC, MICH. 














Critical Customer’s Choice 


DIXIE BRAND {t 
OAK FLOORING 


A combination of High Class Ma- 
terial with Perfect Workmanship. 
Our RED and WHITE 
OAK LUMBER : 


is of the same high quality. We can : 
ship promptly straight or mixed cars ) 


BLISSVILLE, ARK. 


COA EELS 








of Lumber and Flooring. =: 3: 3: 
BLiss-Cook OAK COMPANY 
: 
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G U M CIALISTS 


HIMMELBERGER-HARRISON 
LUMBER COMPANY 


MILLS AT SALES OFFICE 
MOREHOUSE, MO. CAPE GIRARDEAU, MO. 
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The Atlantic Lumber Co. 


INCORPORATED. 


Manufacturers and Wholesale Dealers 


| 
: 
: HARDWOODS 


Branch Office: 620 White Bldg., Mason Bldg., 70 Kilby St., 
BUFFALO, N. Y. BOSTON, MASS. 





IIT 
VESTAL LUMBER & MFG. CO. & 
KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 


We run our own mills manufacturing 


Poplar, Quartered White Oak, 
Plain Oak, Walnut, Etc. | 


WRITE US BEFORE BUYING 
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BUSINESS CHANGES, INCORPORATIONS, ETC. 


BUSINESS CHANGES. IMlinois. 


East St. Louis—The Central Illinois Fence Co., authorized 
capital, $38,000. 
California Orangeville—The Orangeville Lumber Co., authorized capi- 
: 4 5 . : tal, $20,000. 
‘Luolumne—The West Side Lumber Co. has increased its P 

















ipital stock to $1,500,000 lanes. 
a i stock to $1,500, 4 an - ‘ ; : 
os rs oe Indianapolis—The Northern Lumber Co., authorized capi- 
Ilinois. io $20,000; HT. Bloom, E. Escol and others. 
Chicago — Illinois Fiber Box Co. has sold out to Jones- _ Salem The Salem Hardwood Co., authorized capital, 
Coates & Bailey. $6,000. 
Chicago—-. H. Sheldon & Co. will remove to Muskegon, Kentucky. 
Mich. . Hazel—The Hazel Lumber Co., authorized capital, $10,- 
Indiana. . ' 000; W. D. Kelly, J. E. Underwood, H. I. Rose and lh. 
Evansville—The Wolflin-Luhring Lumber Co. has increased Hooper. A 
its capital stock from $20,000 to $50,000, Munfordville—The_ Munfordville Milling & Lumber Co., 
Troy—The Troy Lumber Co. has filed notice of dissolution. authorized capital, $5,000; A. R. Spencer, John D. Craddock 
and others, 
lowa. . ; Louisiana. 
Panora—J. S. Stults has been succeeded by J. M. Trulin. _ Vivian—The Louisiana Lumber Co.. authorized capital 
Kansas. $30,000; W. H. Welch, president; FF. H. Brown, vice presi- 
Blue Rapids—-Jesse Axtell & Co. have been succeeded by dent; J. P. Cook, seeretary-treasurer, 
the Gem City Lumber Co. Massachusetts. 
Kentucky. Gardner—The John A. Dunn Co. (chairs and furniture), 
Louisville— The Booker-Ceeil Co.. recently organized by authorized capital, $500,000; John A. Dunn, president ; 
IP. G. Booker and Stuart R. Cecil, has bought the loeal Frank C. Dunn, treasurer, and others. 
yards of Ek. B. Norman & Co. ane 
Versailles—Chenault & Guin have been succeeded by the : Mississippi. 
IB. IF. Chenault Lumber Co. _ Hattiesburg—The M. J. Epley Lumber Co., authorized cap- 
Michigan ital, $10,000; M. J. Epley, C. L. Quin and others. 
Greenville—The Grand Rapids Lumber Co. has bought Missouri. 
J. W. Belknap & Son’s yard and will operate under the name Springfield—The Smalley Tie Co., authorized capital 
of the Greenville Lumber Co. ; : : ; $5,000; IL I. Smalley, J. E. Smalley and others. 
Lansing— (he Rikerd Lumber Co. has increased its capital 
stock from $50,000 to $100,000. New Jersey. 
Menominee—The Menominee White Cedar Co. has removed Klizabeth—Rhodes & Manvel. Incorporated, authorized 


headquarters to Marinette, Wis. capital $25,000; G. TH. Rhodes, Hf. KE. Manvel, M. Rush and 


Missouri. others. 
St. Louis—The Antrim-Todd Lumber Co. has been ab- Plainfield—The Riverside Coal & Timber Co., authorized 
sorbed by the Antrim Lumber Co. capital $100,600; J. B. Marsh, A. Gregory, C. FF. Ravenel, 
St. Louis—The Bolz-McBride Cooperage Co. has increased of New York. 
its capital stock from $40,000 to $50,000. New York. 


St. Louis—The Central Screen Manufacturing Co. is out 
of business. 
Savannah—-The Brooks Lumber Co. has been succeeded by 


Brooklyn—-The Mitchell Parquet Floor Co., authorized 
capital, $25,000; P. S. Jones, 27 Pine street, New York; 
Vincent C. King and others. 

George W. Rhoads, . New York—The Stanton Lumber Co., authorized capital, 

Sommer — Toward & Co, have beén succeeded by George A $10,000; Ilarry Silverstein, 88 Delancey street, this city, and 
Beutinn orland. ’ ; others. : ¥ 

Valley Park—The Central Screen Manufacturing Co. is out Syraeuse—The Syracuse Basket Co., authorized capital, 


of business. $15.000, 
Montana. Watervliet—The Watervliet Woodworking Co., authorized 
Helena—The Clark Lumber Co. has sold out to the Brown capital, $75,000; C. EF. Horstman, Schenectady, “and others. 
Bros. Lumber Co. 3 
Three Forks-Townsend—The Clark Lumber Co, has sold : North Dckota. 
out to the Midland Coal & Lumber Co IFessenden—The Fessenden Lumber Co., authorized capital, 
$25,000. 
New York. Wimbledon—The Wimbledon Lumber Co., authorized capi- 
North Tonawanda—Smith & Christ have dissolved part- tal, $25,000. 
nership: Smith & Roginson succeed. Mr. Christ will open a Ohio. 


retail business. y ; 
Salamanca—The Salamanca Veneer & Vanel Co. has 
changed its name to the Salamanca Panel Co. 


Cincinnati—The WKorn-Conklin Co, (lumber ete.), author 
ized capital, $10,000; C. F. Korn, IF. A. Conkling, A. Volkert 
and others. 


Conneaut—The Union Handle Co., authorized capital, $12,- 
North Dakota. 000. I 
Balfour—tThe Phoenix Lumber Co. has been succeeded by Oregon. 
the Thompson Co. ; . 
Hebron—-The Farmers’ Elevator Co, has sold out to the __Roseburg—The Sprague Lumber Co., authorized capital, 
Dunham Lumber Co. $10,000. 
Kensal—-The Rogers Lumber Co. has been succeeded by Tennessee. 


the Kensal Lumber Co. : : Chattanooga—The Cattanooga Truck Co., authorized cap- 
Wimbledon—The Rogers Lumber Co. has been succeeded ital $4,000; C. M. Willingham, Z. H. Taylor and R. L. Ely. 


by the Wimbledon Lumber Co. Chattanooga—The Railroad Wood Preserving Co., author- 
Ohio. ized capital $10,000; Hall Hagemeyer, Claude Iendrick, I. 
aerotwond The Gem Incubator Co. has moved to Green- 0. Scott. iii 
Oregon. ; : Boones — she C. W. Smith Lumber Co., authorized capital, 
Elmira—The Elmira Lumber Co. has increased its capital $8,000 ; H. Dimmitt, C. W. Smith and S. Stern. 
stock from $50,000 to $100,000. eee The MeFarland — Co., authorized capital, 
Pennsylvania. $10,000; J. A. McFarland, E. G. Shilkee and N. B. Judd. 


Nacog¢ Seg The Suilivan Lumber Co., authorized capi- 
tal, $10,000; J. H. Sullivan, Thomas FE. Baker and others. 
— nberg —The Baumgarten-Matula Co., authorized capi- 
tal, $30,000. 
Wilson— -The Wilson Lumber Co., authorized capital $10,- 
Tennessee. 000; William Green, Philip Welhausen and others. 
Chattanooga—The King-Baxter Lumber Co. has increased Utah. 
its capital stock from $20,000 to $50,000. 


Carlisle—The Hertzler Lumber & Manufacturing Co. has 
sold out to the Beetem Lumber & Manufacturing Co. 

Wilkesbarre—S. I]. Sturdevant’s Sons have filed notice of 
dissolution 


Salt Lake City—The Standard Lumber Co., authorized cap- 


Texas. ital, $100,000; ‘Theodore Nystrom, president; J. M. Taylor, 
Galveston—The Galveston Lumber Co. is out of business. Vice president, and others. 
Houston The Jeff Bland Laamber sage has de- Washington. 
Ba pr nla ro Gander gpa te ns eas been succeed- E:verett—The Milwaukee Cooperative Manufacturing Co. 
ed by the Lexington Supply Co. (shingles, lumber ete.), authorized capital $10,000; C. A, 


Matadon-Paducah—I1. Hf. Hardin & Co. have sold out to Johnson, M. C, Engles, D. B. Boyce and others, 


the R. D. Jones Lumber Co. ieainia 
Van Alstyne—The Van Alstyne Lumber Co. has sold out West Virginia 


to the A, A. Fielder Lumber Co. Morganton—The Burke Lumber Co., authorized capital, 
ee $10,000. 
Virginia. ia BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 
IHarrisonburg—II. N. Whitesell & Bro. have been succecdec fi 
by J. N. laches & Co. : : Ontario. 
Wisconsin. Toronto—The Canadian Timber & Land Co., Ltd., author- 
Fort Atkinson——-The James Manufacturing Co. has suc ized capital, $250,000; Thomas Long, Allan R. Davis, James 
ceeded the Kent Manufacturing Co, and increased its capital Playfair and others. 


stock from S$30.000 to $120,000. 

Fox Lake-—Eggleston & Rodger have been succeeded by 
John M. Rodger. W 

Medford—The Medford Lumber Co. has increased its capi- NE VENTURES. 
tal stock from $150,000 to $200,000, 

Milwaukee—The Kiel Furniture Co. has increased its cap 
ital stock from $150,000 to $500,000, Alabama. 


Port Washington—The Wisconsin pet & Veneer C Dothan--O, R. Morgan recently entered the wholesale yel- 
has been succeeded by the Wisconsin Seating Co. low pine lumber trade. 











Arkansas. 
INCORPORATIONS Pine Bluff—Out of the purchase by A. B. Newman and 
° associates of Chicago of the properties of the defunct Clio 
Lumber Co. has followed the formation of the Triangle Lum 
ber Co. and the Virgin Lumber Co., with J. H. Allen presi 





Alabama. ; , dent of both concerns. 
Mobile——The John W. Dixon Lumber Co., authorized capi- California. 
> z ee Ru > lalar ¢ - vv ‘ : * 
ee o Aor Ne A A aS ae and San Bernardino—The Charles R. McCormick Lumber Co., 
others. of San Diego, has established a branch at this point. 
Arkansas. 





San Diego—'Lhe South Tacoma Mill Co. will open a branch 
Little Rock—-The De Soto Shingle Co., authorized capital, office at this point. 
$10,000. Illinois. 
Paragould——The Hickson-Rogers Manufacturing Co. (wood Chicago—A. W. Shafer & Co., 625 Stock Exchange build- 
products), authorized capital, $15,000; J. C, Hickson, A, L. ing, recently entered the commission trade, 
Hickson, A. II. Borneman and others. Chicago—The Williamsburg Lumber Co. recently entered 


California. ( the wholesale trade. 
San Francisco—The California Redwood Co., authorized lowa. 
capital, $30,000. Shenandoah—The Shenandoah Lumber Co. recently en- 
Connecticut. tered the lumber trade. : 
New Britain—The New Britain Planing & Molding Works, Louisiana. 
authorized capital, $5.025; Alva P. Leavitt, George I. Rush Coushatta—The James I5, Copellar Lumber & Tie Co., Ltd., 
and Clarence S. Rush. has been organized by James J. Copellar, president ; John A. 
Georgia. Brown, secretary-treasurer, and others. 


Macon—The Tomlinson Land & Timber Co., authorized Lottie—The Bomers-Blanks Lumber Co. recently entered 
eapital, $100,000, the lumber manufacturing trade. . 
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Maine. 
Auburn—The Myrick-MeGibbon & IHlolley Co. (real estate, 
timber lands, gtc.), has been organized with Alonzo L. Hol- 


ley, of Lewiston, president. 
Minnesota. 
Island Lake—C. P. Ellingson recently entered the saw- 


mill business. : 
Missouri. 

titchey—-G. W. Laurence recently entered the retail trade. 

St. Louis—The Forest County Lumber Co., 1209 Wright 
building, recently entered the wholesale yellow pine Jumber 
trade, 

North Carolina. 

Charlotte—The Appalachian Land Co. has been organized 
to buy and sell timber land; W. L. Nicholson, O. J. Thies, 
John MeRae and others, 

Washington. 

Arlington --The Grant-MecKinley Mill Co. recently engaged 

in the mill and logging business. 

Wisconsin. 
The William E. Ravens Lumber Co. recently en- 
retail trade. 


Colfax 
tered the 





CASUALTIES. 





Arkansas. 
Camden—Fire destroyed the office building of the Mat- 
thews Stave Co. and the commissary operated by ; 3 
White. 


Caddo Gap—Dry kilns of the C. D. Gibb Stave Co. burned 
recently ; loss $9,000, 
Maine. 

Stockholm (Aroostock county)—January 26 the plant of 
the Standard Veneer Co. was burned; loss $50,000; partial 
insurance. 

New York. 

Buffalo—About $2,000 loss was suffered by Mosier & 
Summers through fire in their planing mill recently. 

North Carolina. 

Waynesville—Fire destroyed the main 
plant of the Waynesville Hardwood Co. ; 

Pennsylvania. 

Beaver Falls—Fire tonight destroyed the main building 
of the Beaver Falls Planing Mill Co. February 5; loss about 
$60,000. 


buildings of the 


loss $100,000, 


Tennessee. 
Nashville—Fire caused about $5,000 loss at 
tory of A. S. Dies & Co. last week; insured. 


the stave fac- 


Washington. 
Alger—The plant of the Shaw Cooper Shingle Co, was 
destroyed by fire recently. par 2 ; 
Anacortes—The shingle kiln, containing 1,500,000 shin- 






:. E. Vincent’s mill was destroyed by fire last week ; 
loss $7,000, partially insured. 
Wisconsin. 
Manawa—tThe mills of the Little Wolf Co. burned last 
week. ; 


NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT. 








Arkansas. 
Arkansas City—The Grayling Lumber Co. 
hardwood mill near this city. . 
Leola (Grant county)—A hardwood factory will be estab- 
lished at this point by W. M. McDonough, of Ripley, Miss. 
Sheridan—The Hampton Stave Co., of Fordyce, will estab- 
lish a hardwood mill at this point. 
California. - 
Doyle—Durley & Herrick contemplates establishment of a 
planing mill at this point. 
Massachusetts. 
The Whitman Molding Co. is planning to re- 
recently burned. 


will build a 


Whitman 
build plant 


Michigan. 
Cadillac—Wilcox Bros. have under consideration plans for 
a brick saw mill. 
Grand Marais 


Joseph Lipe will install 
this point. 


a planing mill at 


Kalkaska—John McDonald, of Port Arthur, Tex., will re- 

build the Dolph saw mill recently destroyed by fire. 
North Carolina. 

Lenoir—The Grandin Lumber Co. is. planning the con- 
struction of two band mills, resaw and planing mill, box 
factory, lath mill ete. 

Oregon. 
Eugene—The Wendling-Johnson Timber Co. expect to be- 


gin construction of a miil on the lower Siuslaw early in the 
spring. 
Tennessee. 


sristol—-The Stone-IIuling Lumber Co. will erect a plan- 
ing mill factory at once. 
Texas. 
Waco—The Waco Sash & Door Co. will erect plant to 


cost about $150,000. 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 














MontrGoMery, ALA... Feb. 6.—The Mutual Lumber Co. ; 
application for receiver. 
FRANKFORT, Ky., Feb. 6.—Bankruptcy petition has been 


filed against the New England Chair Co. 


SEATTLE, WASH., Feb. Wilcox 


7.—T. F. has 
pointed receiver for the Montesano Mill Co. 


been ap 
Sourn PirrspurG, TENN., Feb. 7.--A bankruptcy petition 
has been filed against C. A, D. Farris & Co., lumber dealers. 


MuNcIE, IND., Feb. 7.—Application for appointment of a 
receiver for the Delaware Lumber Co. has been made. 


Sr. Louris, Mo., Feb. 7.—A bankruptey petition has been 
filed against the Holstein Manufacturing Co., planing mill 


operator. 


New York, Feb. 6.—A bankruptcy petition has been filed 
against the Broadway Packing Box Co.; liabilities $6,000 ; 
assets $3,700. 


Burns, TENN., Feb. 7.—Hiram_ Lee 


receiver to wind up the affairs of W. FE. 
and lumber dealers. 


has been appointed 
Cathey & Co., stave 


LirtLe Rock, ArK., Feb. 6.—A_ bankruptcy petition has 
been filed by the Thomas-Fordyce Manufacturing Co.; J. D. 
Rumph appointed receiver. 


ATLANTA, GaA., Feb. 7.—A bankruptcy petition has been 
filed against W. O. Williard, turpentine operator of Hazle- 
hurst; liabilities $120,000, assets $100,000. 


Norro_k, Va., Feb. 8.—The Norva Land & Lumber Co., 
of Wallacetown, has filed a petition in bankruptcy; assets 
$103,159, liabilities $101,682. 


Bay Crry, Micu., Feb. 7.—Gow & Campbell, of Muskegon, 
representing the Muskegon Log Owners’ Association, have 
brought suit against Armour & Co., of Chicago, and a sub- 
sidiary concern known as the National Woodenware Co., 
claiming damages to the extent of $50,000 for alleged appro- 
priation of logs belonging to complainants. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., Feb. 7.—W. H. Sullivan and H. J. 
Irerichs, as coreceivers of the Greenlaw Lumber Co., have 
entered their opposition in the United States District Court 
to the confirmation of the sale of the company’s property 
January 3 for $66,000. The petitioners state they have 
found another purchaser, Rhodes E. Cave, who is willing to 


pay $85,000, 
WorcESTER, Mass., Feb. 7.—Receivers Addison E. Cud- 
worth and Fred W. Crandall -have been authorized by the 


United States district court for the southern districts of 
New York to sell at public auction in this city February 21 
the manufacturing plants and other property of the Hard- 
ware & Woodenware Co. About 15 subsidiary operations 
will be included in the transaction, 





OBITUARY 











Charles Watson Hinkley. 

The grim reaper has placed his hand on another Chicago 
lumberman. This time it was Charles Watson Hinkley, who 
was summoned last Monday morning to that bourne from 
which there is no return. Mr. Hinkley was treasurer of 
the Soper Lumber Co., and was much beloved by those who 
knew him well. Mr. Hinkley was born in Westfield county, 
New York state, July 9, 1857, and died at his residence, 
#544 Greenwood Avenue, at one o’clock a, m. February 5. 
Ife was the son of Watson S. and Clara Thatcher Hinkley. 
Ife was a graduate of Cornell University, class of ’79 and 
vas also a member of the Delta Psi fraternity. He began 
his business career in 1887 and was engaged in various 
commercial pursuits until 1890, when he organized with 





THE LATE CHARLES W. 


HINKLEY. 


Edward ‘Tilden the West Side Bank. Later he became 
treasurer of the Soper “Lumber Co., with which firm he 
was associated at the time of his death. We was a director 
of the Fort Dearborn National Bank, and a member of the 
Union League, University, Glen View and Midlothian Coun- 
try Clubs. Tle married Jessie Carlyle Williams of Dunkirk, 
N. Y.. June 18, 1884, and is survived by a widow and one 
son, Gerald Hinkley. 7 


A. E. McCartney. 
telegram to AMERICAN 
MINN., Feb. 9.—A. E. 


[Special 
Sr. PAUL, 


LUMBERMAN, ] 


McCartney, of this city, 


of Clapp & McCartney, attorneys, died yesterday. He was 
heavily interested in the Cascade Lumber Co., of North 
Yakima, Wash., and was its secretary, and in the Barber 
Lumber Co., of Tacoma, Wash., and other lumber concerns. 





Mrs. H. W. Wright. 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN., ] 

MERRILL, WIS., Feb. 8.—Mrs. H. W. Wright. mother of 
the late James A. Wright, whose death occurred December 21 
following a brief illness of typhoid fever, and who was 
prominently identified with the lumber trade, died February 7. 
A son, Alfred H. Wright, secretary-treasurer of the Wis- 
consin Lumber Co., of Littell, Wash, and a daughter, Miss 
Nettie Wright, survive. 





Capt. A. E. Hotard. 


“NEW ORLEANS, LA., Feb. 5.—Capt. A. E. Hotard, former 
proprietor of the Algiers Saw & Planing Mill, and interested 
in other woodworking establishments, died of apoplexy last 
night in his Algiers home, aged 52 years. 





John R. Carpenter. 


JAMAICA, N. Y., Feb. 6.—John R. Carpenter, president of 
the John R. Carpenter Co., of Jamaica and Lynbrook, one 
of the best known Jumbermen on Long Island, died Feb- 
rudry 5 at the age of 70 years. 





Frank Goodnow. 


KANSAS City, Mo., Feb. 6—Frank Goodnow, father of 
Walter L. Goodnow, sales agent for the Riner Lumber Co., 
5. For years Mr. Goodnow was in the mill 


died February 5._ : C 
and elevator business in Kansas. 





A. Oren Wheeler. 
Granp Rapips, Micu., Feb. 7.—A. Oren Wheeler, for years 
identified with the lumbering, shipping and industrial inter- 
ests of Manistee, died February 1 at the age of 65 years. 














Maple and Birch 


Is all the name implies and is the 
kind reputable dealers like to re- 
commend to exacting customers. 








Write Today for Prices. 




















Hardwood Lumber 
FOR SALE 


20 cars 4-4 No. 1 Common Poplar. 

20 cars 4-4 No. 2 Common Poplar. 

20 cars 4-4 No. 3 Common Poplar. 

20 cars 4-4 Sound Wormy Chestnut. 

10 cars 6-4 Common and better Chestnut. 
20 cars 6-4 Sound Wormy Chestnut. 

5 cars 1s and 2s Plain Oak. 
25 cars 4-4 and 6-4 No. 3 Chestnut. 


WRITE US FOR PRICES. 





Also have other grades and thicknesses of 


POPLAR, OAK and CHESTNUT. 


Keys-Walker Lumber Co. 


ROANOKE, VIRGINIA. 


Red Gum 


Manufacturers 


OAK, ASH, CYPRESS, ELM 
THE CRITTENDEN LUMBER CO. 


CRITTENDEN, ARKANSAS. 





























Gideon-Anderson Lumber & Mer. Co. 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS 


CYPRESS, OAK and RED GUM 


HICKORY and ASH TOOL HANDLES. 
Sales office, 1218-1219-1220 Wright Bldg. GIDEON MO 
, . 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


OAK FLOORING 


Matched 














Kiln 


Dried os. MFG.co. ” 





Hollow 


Polished yer sie 








OUR PLANING MILL IS RUNNING ENTIRELY ON 


BASSWOOD 


We Offer: 3 cars 4-4 1s & 2s; 2 cars 6-4 1s & 2s; 3 cars 1x5 and 
wider No. 1 Common. Basswood mouldings, siding, ceiling, etc. 


Sanford & Treadway, 


Menominee, Mich. 
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Books for Lumbermen 





History of the Lumber Industry of America 


A comprehensive and permanent text book on Ameri- 
an lumber history Volumes 1 and 2 now ready. $5 
a volume, postpaid. 

American Lumberman Telecode 
A cypher code adapted to all branches of the lumber 
trade: 412 pages: 61.427 code words; nearly 4,000 in 
use. $5, postpaid. 

Lumber Shed Construction 
Met L, Saley’s new book on construction of lumber 
sheds, offices and other buildings, with plans. $1.50. 


Realm of the Retailer 


The best of Met L. Saley’s writings put into perma- 
nent form. $1.50, postpaid, 

The Lumberman’s Actuary 
Shows the cost of any number of feet of lumber be- 
tween 2 and 29,000 feet at any price from $6 to $75 a 
thousand; also of lath and shingles from 85e to $6 a 
thousand. In leather $4, cloth $3.50, postpaid. 


The American Lumberman’s Curiosity Shop 
A reference work containing hundreds of practical ques- 


tions about the lumber business with full and appro- 
priate answers, which, in many cases, embody illustra- 
tions. $2, postpaid 


Chapin’s Lumber Reckoner 


Reduces to board measure lumber, scantling, square 

timber and saw logs. Morocco $3, cloth $2, postpaid. 
In Forest Land 

The humor, sentiment and philosophy of the lumber 

usiness interpreted by “The Lumberman Poet.” $1.25. 

Climax Tally Book 

For hardwood lumbermen, 110 pages, size closed 414 x 

Sl, inches, ‘inger straps to hold book open when 

tallying. One copy 7dc, six $4, twelve $7.50. 


Woodworkers’ Manual 


Figures the cost and selling price of molding, furniture 
and anything manufactured from lumber or other mate- 
rial where lineal or square measure will apply. Price $2 


The Coalier’s Actuary 


For retail lumber dealers who handle coal. Tables show 
the amount of any quantity of coal from five pounds 
to 1,100 tons at prices from 25 cents to $15 a ton and 
apply to either gross or net tons. In cloth $2.50, 
leather $3, postpaid. 


Collections by Retail Lumber Dealers 


A series of le 
LUMBERMAN, 
handle the 


stters by subscribers to the AMERICAN 
giving their views on the best way to 
accounts of a retail lumber business. These 
letters offer many excellent ideas, and it will well repay 
any retail lumber dealer to read them carefully. Fifteen 
cents, postpaid. 


The American Lumberman’s Vest Pocket Ready 
Reckoner 


Seventy-two pages of tables, showing the contents of 


any number of pieces of dimension lumber from 1 x 8-10 
to 12 x 20-40, including also table of freights, weights of 
lumber, shingles, lath, doors, sash, blinds, styles of 
siding and the different log scales. Twenty-five cents, 








postpaid, 
Dustman’s Book of Plans and Building Construction 


five copies $1. 


Covers the construction of modern homes, bungisows, 
farm buildings, barns, store fronts, store buildings, 
garages; also the various phases of construction. A 
good book for the retailer to have to show prospective 
home builders. Price $2, postpaid. 


The Practical Lumberman 


Short methods of figuring lumber, octagon spars, logs ; 
specifications and lumber carrying capacity of vessels 
and a great deal of other information, . applying to the 
lumber business of the Pacific coast. , postpaid. 


Science of Organization and Business ‘fuels 


By R. J. Frank. A treatise on the law and science 
of the promotion, organization, reorganization and man- 
zement of business corporations, with special refer- 


ence to approved plans and procedure for the financing 
of modern business enterprises. Morocco, $2.75. 


The Cost of Growing Timber 


By R. S. Kellogg and E. A. 


Ziegler, An interesting 
exposition of facts and figures. 


Twenty-five cents. 
Nicholson on Factory Organization and Costs 
By J. Lee Nicholson, certified public accountant 
factory costs specialist. $12.50, postpaid. 
Craftsman Homes 


A book of house plans 
and original ideas, 


and 


Every page replete with unique 
Heavy canvas crash $2, postpaid. 


Hammond’s Handy Atlas of the World 


Containing maps of each state and territory in the 
United States and every country in the world, prin- 
ipal cities, etc. Bound in cloth 50c, postpaid. 


Advertising Suggestions for Retail Lumber Dealers 
The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
plies free to subscribers to 
a bulletin of sample advertisements. Plates of these 
adver ‘tisements and of illustrations are also furnished 
subscribers at cost price. Send for sample bulletin. 


Bungalowcraft 


A book on bungalow 
development, 


issues quarterly and sup- 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


and cottage building in its latest 
Heavy canvas crash $1.50, postpaid. 


Manual for Northern Woodsmen 


Py Austin Cary. Treats of land surveying, forest maps, 
log and wood measurements, timber estimating, etc. 
Cloth $2, postpaid. 
We will be glad to send complete descriptive 
matter of any or all these books. 
431 South Dearborn Street, CHICAGO. 





Mr. Wheeler organized the Canfield East Shore Wrecking & 
Tug Line and was one of the organizers of the Manistee 
Manufacturing Co. He served as mayor of Manistee, was 
four years in the State senate, six years United States mar- 
shal and ten years ago was one of the leading candidates 
for governor. Ilis widow, three sons and one daughter 


survive. 





William Blanchard. 


Blanchard died at the residence of his daughter, 
é lowell, Evanston, IIL, February 4. He was 
born in New York and came to Chicago 60 years ago. Mr. 
Blanchard was president of the Ford River Lumber Co. 
until his retirement. Four children survive. 


William 
Mrs. J. V 





Anthony Greilick. 
Feb. 6. 
the 
age of 


CADILLAC, MICH., 
berman, founder of 
ruary 4 at the 


lum- 
eb- 


Anthony 
village 
74 years. 


Greilick, pioneer 
of Greilickville, died 





Andrew William Christy. 


Keb. 7.—Andrew William Christy, 
John Christy, central Illinois representative of 
Arkansas Lumber Co., died January 19 at his 
Jerseyville, at the age of $3 years. His widow 
sons survive. 


ALTON, ILL., father of 
the South 
home at 
and two 





Daniel S. Newell. 
EuREKA, CaAu., Feb. 6.- 


: -At his home in this city 
25 Daniel S. Newell, 


January 
pioneer 


woodsman and contract logger 


of Humboldt, died suddenly of heart failure. Mr. Newell 
was a native of Bowerbank, Me., and was 75 years of age. 
He came to this county 52 years ago and until his retire- 


ment 
the 


eight years ago was engaged in 
various redwood mills. 


contract logging for 





A. W. Doe. 
SEATTLE, Wasu., Feb. 6.—A. W. Doe, 
man of the upper 


an old time lumber- 
Mississippi and St. Croix country, died 
January 23 at Stillwater, Minn., at the age of 76 years. 
Mr. Doe had conducted a saw mill business at Stillwater, 
Lake City and Willow River, Minn. He is survived by one 
son, E. W. Doe, manager of the Libby Lumber Co., of Libby, 
Mont., and prominent in lumber circles in the Inland Empire. 





* Joel B. Bassett. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Feb. 7.—Joel B. Bassett, one of the 
pioneer saw mill operators of this city, died at Los Angeles, 
Cal., February 1, at the age of 96 years. Mr. Bassett was a 
native of New Hampshire and came to Minnesota in 1851. 
In 1857 he entered the lumber trade, remaining in it until 
1897. He was interested in flour milling, also, but retired 
from active business 15 years ago. One son, W. L. Bassett, 
survives. 





HYMENEAL 


Veiling-Hare. 


BuFFALo, N. Y., Feb. 7.—The marriage of Miss Molly 
Genevive Hare, daughter of Mrs. Ella Hare Meade, and 
Oliver Jenkins Veiling, eastern sales representative of C. M. 
setts & Co., occurred January 24. 














Clifford-Akin. 
EVANSVILLE, IND., Feb. 8.—The engagement of Miss Carrie 
Akin, daughter of the late William Akin, former mayor of 


Evansville, and Samuel G. 
McFerson & Foster Co., 
been announced. 


Clifford, secretary-treasurer of the 
box manufacturer of this city, has 
The wedding will take place in the spring. 





Browne-Ridgely. 


Feb. 6.—George Albert Browne, of Tacoma, 
Margaret Howard Ridgely were married at 


BALTIMORE, MD., 
Wash., and Mrs. 


the home of the bride’s parents in this city February 5. 
Mr. Browne was graduated from Harvard in 1898 and is a 
lumberman well known on the Pacific Coast. <A trip to 


Panama and San Francisco, Cal., followed the ceremony. 


TIMBER LAND SALES 


A syndicate headed by F. B. Northbridge, of Worcester, 
Mass., associated with Joseph Johnson, of Boston, Mass., 
has acquired 15,000 acres of land near Jacksonville, Fla. 














T. J. Cantrell, of Treadway, 
of timber land in the Clinch 
of Treadway, for $30,000. 


Tenn., has bought 1,000 acres 
Valley, about 10 miles west 
Several mills will be installed. 






The Douville Timber Land Co., 


of Mobile, Ala., recently 
sold a 12,000-acre tract of timber 


land in Lincoln and Jef- 






ferson Counties, Miss., to the Mississippi- Alabama Lumber 
Co., of Pinebur, Miss., for $200,000. 


The Reid Lumber Co., of Birmingham, Ala., recently bought 
from the Alabama State Land Co., of Birmingham, 640 acres 
of long leaf pine and land near Woodstock, Tuscaloosa county, 





Alabama. A mill will be installed. 

IL. D. Maggard & Co., of Isonville, Ky., have bought a 
tract of timber on Newcombe creek, Elliott county, Ken- 
tucky. The timber is mainly white oak and chestnut oak. 
A stave factory will be erected. 

W. J. Doherty and F. G. Munzer, of Bakersfield, Cal., 
recently bought from the Kern County “umber Co., at 
Mount Breckenridge, Cal., 4,760 acres of timber land, con- 


taining 20,000,000 feet of sugar and yellow pine lumber. 


head of the Mississippi Central Railroad and 


F. L. Peck, 
other enterprises, has bought from the Clark Timber Co., 
of St. Louis, Mo., 44,000 acres of yellow pine timber land 


$17 
at Monroe, 


in Mississippi for 
be erected 


an acre, 


It is reported a mill will 
Miss. 





Max Jasspon, prominent North Carolina cruiser, 
sold to the Appalachian Land Co., 
N. C., to buy and sell timber lands in western North Caro- 
ames two tracts of valuable timber in Swain county, North 

Carolina, and is cruising other tracts which the company is 
expected to acquire. 


1 recently 
organized at Charlotte, 





The Red Cliff Lumber Co., of Duluth, Minn., has sold 
to the Wachsmuth Lumber Co., of Bayfield, Wis., for 
$150,000 a tract of hemlock situated in ‘Bayfield County, 
Wis. 





TRADE PUBLICATIONS 


WOOD-USING INDUSTRIES OF CANADA. 

‘*Wood-Using Industries, 1910,’’ is the title of Bulle- 
tin 24, issued by the Forestry Brane h of the Department 
of the Interior, Canada. This report deals with the use 
of wood throughout the Dominion in the manufacture cf 
agricultural implements, vehicles, furniture, cars and 
veneer. The report combines the use of wood by the fur- 
niture and car manufacturers and shows a total quantity 
used in all the Provinces of 117,000,000 feet. It is inter- 
esting to compare this amount ef wood with that con- 
sumed by some of our own States. In furniture and car 
manufacture Michigan alone uses over 100,000,000 feet, 
which is only slightly less than the amount consumed 
in the whele Dominion of Canada. In agricultural imple- 
ments and vehicles a total quantity of 76,000,000 feet 
is consumed, which is slightly more than is used annually 
by the State of Kentucky in these industries. In veneer 
manufacture, the total quantity of all woods used 
amounted to 92,000,000 square feet, which is about 5 
per cent of the red gum veneer production alone in the 
United States. 

An interesting feature of the report is that it shows 
for the several industries the amount of Canadian timber 
used and the amount imported from the United States. 
In the furniture and car industries, in speaking of this, 
the report says: 

In 1910 one-third of the total used was imported, chiefly 
from the United States, at an average cost of $33.86 per 
thousand feet: two-thirds was native grown and cost only 
$20.82. Nothing could more clearly show the general in- 
feriority of the Canadian timber for use in manufacturing 
than the fact that Canadian manufacturers are forced to 
buy fully one-third of their supply from a foreign country 


at a price exceeding by over 60 per cent that paid in the 
home market. 











The two most important woods used in the furniture 
and car factories of Canada are yellow pine and oak, both 
ot which are imported from the United States. 

In agricultural implements and vehicles, one-third of 
the total amount used was also imported from ihe United 
States, the average cost of the Canadian wood being 
$24.64 per thousand feet and of the imported $48.40. 
Over 85 per cent of the vehicle and implement manu- 
facturing in Canada is carried on in Ontario, the fac- 
tories of which use nearly 68,000,000 feet out of a total 
consumption of 76,000,000 feet for the entire country. 
kilm is the chief wood used for implements and vehicles 
and constitutes nearly 15 per cent of the total. Maple, 
oak, basswood and yellow pine follow in the order named. 

In the veneer industry Jess than 10 per cent of the 
material is imported. Birch is the leading wood and con- 
stitutes over 28 per cent of the total amount. It is fol- 
lowed closely by maple, elm and basswood. 

The report also gives a discussion of lumber prices at 
the sawmill and at the factory and contains a compara- 
tive table of the strength of yellow pine and Douglas fir. 





PRACTICAL AND USEFUL DATA 
TURAL TIMBERS. 


One of the most interesting publications issued by 
the Forest Service in some time is Circular 189, 
‘‘Strength Values for Structural Timbers,’’ by Me- 
Garvey Cline, diréctor of the Forest Products Labora- 
tory at Madison, Wis. It brings together in condensed 
form the average strength values resulting from a 
large number of tests made by the Forest Service on 
the principal structural timbers of the United States. 
These values are shown comparatively in a number of 
tables and their presentation in this form makes them 
available for quick reference by engineers, architects, 
and other users of structural timbers. Two of the 
tables give the average results obtained from tests 
on green material, while the others give average re- 
sults from tests on air-seasoned material. In the vari- 
ous tables a column shows the relation of stresses 
developed in different structural forms to those de- 
veloped in the small clear 2 by 2-inch specimens. These 
ratios may be applied in order to approximate the 
strength of the species in structural sizes, and con- 
taining the defects usually encountered, when tests on 
such forms are not available. 

Speaking of the results of the tests on green and 
air-seasoned material, Mr. Cline says: 


ON STRUC- 


A comparison of the results of tests on seasoned material 
with those from tests on green material shows that, with- 
out exception, the strength of the 2 by 2-inch specimens is 
increased by lowering the moisture content, but that increase 
in strength of other Sizes is much more erratic. Some 
specimens, in fact, show an apparent loss in strength due to 
seasoning. If structural timbers are seasoned slowly, in 
order to avoid excessive checking, there should be an increase 
in their strength. In the light of these facts it is not safe 
to base working stresses on results secured from any but 
green material. 





A bulletin of the Census Bureau covering the state 
of Pennsylvania shows that the population according to 
the thirteenth census was 7,665,111, as compared with 
6,302,115 in 1900, an increase during the last decade 
of 1,362,996, or 21.6 per cent, a somewhat higher per- 
centage of increase than was shown for the decade 
immediately preceding. The percentage of increases 
from 1790 to the last census varied from 20.7 in 1900 
to 36.4 in 1810, the highest in the history of the state. 
Of the entire population in 1900, 3,448,610 were classi- 
fied by the Census Bureau as urban and 2,853,505 as 
rural. In 1910 the population of each class was re- 
spectively 4,630,669 and 3,034,442. In 1890 the per- 
centage of rural population to the total population was 
51.4; in 1900, 45.3 and in 1910, 39.6. The urban popu- 
lation of course increased in the same percentage that 
the country population decreased. 
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THE MARKETS. 


For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions 
See Page 29. 


Information gathered from many sources leads to the 
belief that the ebruary trade so far has not only been 
normal for this time of the year, but is better than it 
was in the first half of the corresponding month in 1911. 
Although inquiries are still out of proportion to orders, 
the latter have mereased in a marked degree this month, 
which means that the spring trade is beginning in earn- 
est. Weather conditions also have favored revival of the 
lumber movement. ‘Transportation facilities have been 
vreatly relieved of the handicap of storms and excessively 
cold weather. Much building is now in progress, which 
has revived the demand for lumber and the Chicago 
yards report that the inquiries during the last few days 
have been very healthy, with the consequential result 
that they are all feeling that from now on business shouid 
show an improvement. Retail dealers are beginning to 
look about for lumber in the belief that prices are to be 
firm from now forward through the spring, with an up- 
ward tendency rather than a standstill. 

Lumber receipts at Chicago for the week ended Feb- 
ruary 3 were 36,233,000 feet, against 35,504,000 feet for 
the corresponding week in 1911. ‘Total receipts from 
January 1 to February 3, 1912, amounted to 128,245,000 
feet, a decrease of 24,415,000 feet from the correspond- 
ing period last year. Shipments and receipts of shingles 
for the week, also total shipments from January 1 to 
February 3, 1912, show increases as compared with the 
corresponding periods last year. 

Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments. 

Reported by George F. Stone, secretary of the Board 
of Trade. 

Receipts, Week Ended February 5. 
Lumber. 


233,000 
04,000 


Shingles. 
9,309,000 
6,442,000 






729,000 


Increase 2,867,000 


Total Receipts January 1 to February 3. 





Lumber. Shingles, 

CL a ae a OnE ae eye 30,308,000 

ENS Nas essa se 318 ok bk See Sato ceaceharecs 152,660,000 33,248,000 

RBCRORRS. garle iis bo oO ae abe see 24,415,000 2,955,000 
Shipments, Week Ended February 5. 

Lumber. Shingles. 

Ee ere wri ee rere | TY 6,593,000 

Ca, 5 Siaea aS Se Pe Ne EEN a rea 14,304,000 5,766,000 


DRONE os cons AR raat hanaenese iss RO ee 627,000 
POPE a pcoreashy a jen ke wo or tae ae 1,777,000 


Total Shipments January 1 to February 3. 
Lumber. Shingles. 
MANES S geh ioe coliie atin Gree io Rig hase ba Pay 4,043,000 25,885,000 
De os rpce haw eee eon ere ae arecereice POTN te 64,105,000 24,518,000 





Increase 
Decrease 


1,567,000 


Permits issued by the Chicago building department 
for the week ended February 7 were: 


CLASS— No. Value. 
a are caw ee ore wc tese hue Aa Snir Owe 4 $ 2,600 
® 1,000 and under $ 5,000... 2.0.0 cc 6ccc covnve 20 48,100 

5,000 and under 1S UNIS PE ra arated ara 18 119,000 

10,000 and under SRR sis 5) 23 03 eew wie «a ewe 11 154,000 
25,000 and under PRM NME Reread ata <p. Gafe bse lo acd 2 86,000 
SO,000 and under TOU 008. ooo... ois ccc cece ces 2 115,000 
B. H. Marshall, 10-story brick apartment.... 1 300,000 
Chicago Municipal Tuberculosis Sanitariuc, 

3-story brick service and dining hall...... 100,000 

MNIAN A 0 soc aiava ar ateia oth Siete eerad ewe FCA ieee eee Oe Be (eee 

Average valuation for week..............20. a : 
TPOTRTE) POV IE WEEN 6 g01e 6.6.6.6 <0 eve 998 odo 6 lacduce 70 
Average valuation previous week............ =o 
Totals January 1 to February 7, 1912........% 


Totals corresponding period 1911........... 
Totals corresponding period 1910........... 
Totals corresponding period 1909............ 
Totals corresponding period 1908........... 
Totals corresponding period 1907........... 2 
Totals corresponding period 1906............63% 
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NORTHERN PINE. 





Chicago. A fair winter trade in white pine is reported 
in all grades. The outlook for the spring trade in North- 
ern pine is considered bright. Prices are steadily held, 
even in low grade stock, which are very low. 

° 


Minneapolis, Minn. There is a general awakening of 
interest in the market, and inquiries are numerous, 
while orders are also on the increase in spite of severe 
weather which has interfered with outdoor work and 
has tied up the railroads. There is a troublesome con- 
gestion of freight, which would be a serious matter for 
the lumbermen if they had more shipping to do. Stocks 
are in good shape for shipment, with plenty of dry stock 
in everything but low grade boards. The output of logs 
up to February 1 is said to have been considerably behind 
last year, and contractors are hustling to make the most 
of what favorable weather they have. 


Bay City and Saginaw, Mich. The excessively cold 
weather last month has interfered with the lumber trade 
materially, causing delay and inconvenience in handling 
lumber products in yards and by the railroads. Demand 
for lower grades of pine, however, continues good, as the 
box trade is in better form than usual. The box plants 
have been exceptionally busy, and a moderate trade is 
reported in the higher grades of stock. The market 
range of prices shows no material fluctuation, notably 
for good stock. Lower grades have been firm and higher. 
Dealers say the trade is as good as last year and pros- 
pects are conservatively fair. Some local concerns are 





arranging to purchase stock in Canada from selected logs 
to be manufactured in the spring and the stock delivered 
to Saginaw Valley buyers later in the season. Others are 
carrying large quantities of manufactured lumber on mill 
docks in the Georgian Bay district. 


New York. Building operations continue light and there 
has not been a very heavy demand for lumber, but in- 
quiries are coming in satisfactorily and the feeling pre- 
vails that good prices will be realized early this spring. 
Local stocks are not large and inquiries show a tendency 
to order more liberally than in the past. 


Buffalo, N. Y. Trade has been considerably affected by 
the weather. Much building is to be done, however, as 
soon as outside conditions improve. Prices in most 
grades hold firm, especially in the best grades and in box 
lumber. There has been a strong tone for some time in 
low grades and prices are expected to be on a better 
basis than last year. The box factories are doing a fair 
business. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y. The market has toned up con- 
siderably in spite of the continued severe weather. From 
the lower grades up a better demand has manifested 
itself, No. 3 barn baving shown itself in more favor than 
for some time. Still, business is not improving at the 
rate that was expected, but dealers are of the _ belief 
that open weather only is necessary to bring about the 
active conditions that inquiries indicate. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. Demand is quiet and current shipments 
are limited to small orders. Prices are steady and in- 
quiries are fair for the earlier months of the spring sea- 
son. Foundrys appear to have plenty of material for im- 
mediate wants and pattern lumber is dull. 





EASTERN SPRUCE. 


New York. Local supplies are ample for current wants. 
Cargo shipments come in very slowly, but the aggregate 
of small orders placed in carlots for sizing-up purposes is 
good, The situation among the mills in the East indicates 
no inclination of manufacturers to weaken as regards 
price. West Virginia stocks are well taken and Adiron- 
dack shippers report a firm demand for their material 
from up-state sections. 


Boston, Mass. Retail dealers are not willing to place 
orders for more than small lots. Their business the last 
four or five weeks has been light, as there has been prac- 
tically no out-of-door work done, so that frames have 
dropped from $25 to $24, although some manufacturers 
have so much business ahead that they are still asking 
$25. <A little business is reported at $24.50. Random is in 
small offering, with a fair demand, which tends to keep 
prices steady. Some dealers have practically nothing to 
offer. Offerings of dry spruce covering boards are small 
and prices are well held. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. Export trade is absorbing a fair quan- 
tity of the stocks in the eastern section. Clear spruce is 
scarce. Other grades, while not moving in any great 
volume, are having a fairly satisfactory run where it is 
possible to ship. Stocks carried by consumers appear to 
be small and urgency in shipment is usual in placing 
orders. 





WHITE CEDAR. 


Chicago. Retailers are beginning to buy posts for 
spring trade, which is expected to be of good volume. 
The insistent call for large sizes is reducing stock to low 
points. Pole trade seems to be reviving and numerous 
inquiries and orders are coming in, with the dealers 
expecting a good line of telephone business during the 
coming spring. 


Minneapolis, Minn. There is very little trade now and 
while many retailers have put in stock to cover their 
early spring business, others are known to be short and 
they are likely to find it necessary to pay higher prices 
if they hold off much longer. Very little post and pole 
stock was put in early, and the new stock will be much 
later than usual getting in shipping condition. Four- 
and 5-inch posts are scarce and are likely to be ex- 
hausted before the new ones are in shape for shipment. 





HARDWOODS. 





Chicago. Hardwood lumber continues to maintain its 
strong hold and as the season advances there is an in- 
creasing confidence that the volume of trade will be 
much larger than last year, while it is expected that 
prices will advance. The call is still for the better grades 
in preference to the lower qualities, although since the 
first of the year the poorer grades have been moving with 
increased freedom. Plain red oak still continues to be in 
heaviest demand. Prices are holding firm. Quartered 
white oak is barely holding its own, with prices rather 
weak. Quartered red is showing more animation than a 
few months ago. Cottonwood is more sought for, with 
values fairly steady. Basswood is also stronger, the 
movement showing much improvement. Rock elm and 
soft elm are not to be found in desired quantities and 
there ‘is little movement except in green stock. Birch 
and maple are steady movers, with prices firm. 





Minneapolis, Minn. There is a great deal of inquiry 
among consumers and orders are beginning to show up in 
greater number, indicating that factory demand will be 
good and that buyers are not willing to hold off too long, 
as northern hardwoods are in very limited supply and 
dry stocks are rapidly becoming broken. Low grade 
hardwood is almost cleaned up for box purposes. Birch 
and maple continue to lead in the demand. 


St. Louis, Mo. Steady improvement in the tone and 
the volume of business done in hardwoods during the 
week are due to the comparatively pleasant weather and 
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Szeinch Yellow Strand rope equipment on log loader, 


at Neame, La. 


ELLOW Strand “ Powersteel ” 
sg Wire Rope saves money in the 
long run rather than in first 
cost. It saves frequent costly repairs and 
shut-downs due to accidents. 














It meets every demand of the most 
severe, exacting service. Will last longer 
and give better satisfaction than any 
other rope made. 

Try Yellow Strand just once and you 
will understand exactly why lumbermen 
and other users proclaim it “the most 
economical wire rope on earth because 
it lasts so long.” 

Yellow Strand is the rope for your 
use. You lose money every day you 
are without it. 

Are you willing to be convinced? 
Then write us today and we'll send you 
conclusive evidence that— 

“A Yellow Strand in Your Rope 
Means Yellow Gold in Your Pocket.” 


Ask for Catalog No. 70. 


Broderick & 


‘Bascom Rope 
Company, 


809 N. Main St., 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


BRANCHES : 
New York, Seattle. 
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St. Louis 
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N.C. Pine 


Manufactured from such timber is enough 
guarantee of quality in itself, but when 
you buy Camp’s you have the added 
assurance of perfect milling. 


Camp Manufacturing Co. 
FRANKLIN, VA. 
Selling also output of Mar‘on County Lumber Co., Marion, N.C. 


DAILY CAPACITY : 
Saw Mills, 600,000, Planing Mills, 400,000 


MILLS: | Attingdale,Va. — Wilmington, N.C. 


| Franklin, Va. Butterworth, Va. 


EASTERN SALES OFFICES: 


NEWYORK: 1 Madison Ave., GEO. W. JONES, ye Tel. 982 Gramercy 
PHILADELPHIA: Real Estate Trust eg E. D. ae! Special Agent 
PITISBURKGH: Frick building, - - ORGE L. CAMP, Manager 


If It’s Made—We Make It. 








to the fact that invoicing has been finished. Then, too, facturers are behind with orders and are not disposed to 
the continuance of the poor logging conditions in the hard- accept many more for delivery more than ninety days 
wood producing territory has had its influence on demand. ahead at current prices. <A fair business in crossties is 
The local improvement is particularly noticeable in the reported. 


call for plain oak, quartered red oak, wide poplar 1s and 
2s and No. 1 red gum and to some extent ash. From 
indications there will likely be an advance in the near 
future on plain oak, quartered red oak and a few other 


Louisville. Some improvement has been observed the 
last week or ten days, evidenced in larger buying, and 
hardwood men report orders coming in more freely than 








items, at any previous time this year, mostly for comparatively 
small lots, but a lot of big inquiries are out and it is 
Kansas City, Mo. Oak continues firm, with little varia- hoped that these will materialize in business in the near 
tion in demand or price. Timbers show more strength, if future. Though the results of the furniture exhibits have 
anything, and flooring is about the same. Dealers are not been definitely ascertained, buying is said to be at 
not pushing oak, as the demand runs about equal to least up to normal, so that the manufacturers had no 
supply in this market. reason to feel disappointed. Plain oak continues to be in 
= good demand, the thicker items of the upper grades iead- 
Nashville, Tenn. Many inquiries are coming in, nu- ing in the call. Red plain is selling about as well as 
merous orders booked, and export business is improving. white plain oak. Good poplar also is selling well. Quar- 
Operations, especially in the country districts, have been tered oak has been in fair call, but has not moved up in 
interfered with materially by continued severe weather, price. Gum continues strong, and both red and sap gum 
but reports indicate about a normal volume of business are being moved in volume. Mahogany is searce and in 
during January. All grades of chestnut find ready sale. good demand and producers are speeding up their opera- 
Ash is moving freely. Poplar is very active, although the tions. Cold weather and snow continue to hamper opera- 
upper grades are not in such good call as the lower. A tions, and as soon as the conditions in this respect im- 
better tendency is manifested in quartered white oak, prove appreciably it is expected that the change will be 
with an advance of $1 a thousand reported on practically reflected in a better call for stock. 
all grades within the last month. Firsts and seconds and 
Nos. 1 and 2 plain oak, both red and white, are in good 
demand. Hickory of all thicknesses and grades is in Ashland, Ky. A _ satisfactory amount of business is 
good demand. There is a premium on dry cherry, but coming in and considerable is being refused on account of 
stocks of this are low. Local plants report good stocks broken stocks. Manufacturing is at a standstill owing 
and therefore their ability to fill all orders. There is a to the weather conditions and shipments are delayed 
satisfactory business in hardwood flooring, January prob- for a like cause. Inquiry continues good through the list 
ably showing a larger volume than the same month in of poplar, with the lower grades still the leaders. Oak 
1911, and the outlook is good. January demands were is moving well, especially in No. 1 common. Oak timbers 
light on the furniture manufacturers but they are feeling are in better demand than for some time, but the output 
about and heavy spring trade is expected. Many manu- is limited owing to small amount ot timber on hand. 











Sold Exclusively by the Retail Lumber Dealers of America. 


HARRIS & COLE BROS. 
Durabuilt 


Trade Mark 


Oak and Red Gum Trim and Mouldings 
Oak and Red 7 a Lumber. 


We furnish Oak Finishing Lumber and Red Gum Finishing Lumber in ANY WIDTH desired and Ship Quick, 


HARRIS & COLE BROS., - Cedar Falls, Iowa. 














This condition will ease up, however, in the next two 
weeks, as timber is now on the way to the mills from 
the upper Sandy district. There is a noted increase in 
the inquiry for ash, chestnut and basswood. A _ fairly 
good amount of both poplar and oak is being exported. 
No change in prices is reported. 


New York. A very good demand is reported from all 
sections and there is a strong tendency toward price 
firmness. Operations among the factory trade are more 
active and stocks at consuming points are none too large 
for the ordinary spring demand. A strong feature of the 
market is the urgency with which shipments are re- 
quested. Maple and birch are firm and plain oak is 
strong. Quartered oak is not as weak as it was a couple 
of months ago. The hardwood specialties hold their own 
and the general situation is very healthy. There is no 
boom. but inquiries and orders are coming along on a 
conservative basis. 


Buffalo, N. Y. ‘Trade is well distributed over the list, 
although buying is limited to small lots. Some of the 
woods in which there has been better call are chestnut, 
walnut, hickory and basswood. There has been a fair 
demand for ash in some quarters. The lower grades 
appear to be getting a little stronger. Plain oak, maple 
and birch are the leaders and quotations hold strong. 
Much complaint is heard of slow deliveries from the 
South, due to lack of cars at shipping points. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. The market is active and no com- 
plaints are heard from any source. There has been a 
steady improvement for the last ninety days, and local 
lumbermen are much encouraged, not only over present 
conditions but over the prospects, which are exceedingly 
good for an early spring busines The large buyers of 
hardwood are sending out inquiry for stock and are plac- 
ing orders in a much more liberal manner than for some 
time. Low grades in most hardwoods are in more de- 
mand than heretofore, and it is expected that the season’s 
business will demand large quantities of all .grades of 
hardwood. Logging conditions in the South are not prom- 
ising, the severe weather having curtailed the log crop 
considerably. None of the southern mills have any too 
much stock and with light log supplies there is not apt to 
be any accumulation from now on. Jt is the opinion of 
well informed lumbermen that the hardwood market is 
now on a firm and substantial basis and that hardwood 
stocks will be hunted up before the season is over. Local 
flooring mills are running right along and while a fairly 
good stock is being accumulated sufficient demand is ex- 
pected to take care of any accumulation for use in the 
spring. The fact that the public is demanding hardwood 
flooring even in the cheaper homes is very encouraging to 
hardwood flooring operators. Demand is growing and it is 
expected that a very heavy business in this product will 
be done this year. 





Ss. 


Columbus, Ohfo. Strength was the chief characteristic 
of the hardwood trade during the last week. Prices have 
ruled strong and demand shows improvement. One of 
the best features was the better demand on the part of 
agricultural implement, automobile and furniture fac- 
tories. Dry stocks are rather light and a scarcity is 
anticipated in the near future. There is a good move- 
ment of the lower grades, especially in chestnut and 
poplar where advances have been made recently. Collec- 
tions are reported fair. Quartered oak is firm and the 
prices at the Ohio River are: firsts and seconds, $78; No. 
1 common, $50. Plain oak is rather strong, with prices 
as follows: firsts and seconds, red, $50; white, $51; No. 
1 common, red, $31; white, $33; No. 2 common, $21. 
Chestnut: firsts and seconds, $50; No. 1 common, $34; 
sound wormy, $16. Other hardwoods are firm. 





Baltimore, Md. The hardwood men have been affected 
more or less by the conditions which influenced other 
divisions of the lumber trade. They have noted evi- 
dences of revival, and report that for this season of the 
year business is encouraging. Especially the exporters 
take a hopeful view of the situation, stating that the 
interest shown in supplies on the other side of the At- 
lantic is promising. The check,imposed upon the foreign 
movement by the reduction in the number of sailings and 
the previous curtailment of forwardings because of the 
low prices have resulted in a reduction of stocks to such 
a low level that the foreign buyers are not only willing 
to pay higher prices, but refrain from insisting upon 
arbitrary rejections for purely technical blemishes. Some 
of the export stocks are bringing prices as high as any 
realized even during the prosperous period of 1907. The 
large domestic consumers are buying with more freedom 
than has been the case for some time, and the entire 
situation is considered promising. 





Pittsburgh, Pa. Nearly all dealers report healthy in- 
quiry and firm prices. There are no large stocks and 
dealers say they have little surplus available. Curtail- 
ment of production has been severe the last two weeks 
owing to bad weather. Exports of hardwoods continue 
to a larger extent than usual. Oak and chestnut are in 
fair demand, are scarce’and shipments slow. Poplar is 
fairly active. Low grades are stronger in demand and 
firmer in price. Some good sales of hickory are re- 
ported and prices are steady. Ash is in demand and 
stocks do not appear to be large. The better grades are 
scarce and prices are governed in this respect largely by 
conditions. 


Boston, Mass. Prices are fairly steady, although buyers 
are inclined to report being offered lumber at concessions. 
Dealers state that they are not in a position to make sales 
at less than their asking prices. Manufacturers are firm 
holders in most cases. The best quartered oak is held 
at $87 for inch, 1s and 2s. Plain oak is not active, but 
is well held. Maple is in fair call. 





HEMLOCK. 


Chicago. Prices are holding firm at the higher plane, 
but movement is considered light, although symptoms 
of the opening spring trade are observable in numerous 
inquiries from the retailers. Supplies at the mills are 
equal to the present call, but dry stocks are none too 
plentiful and with the prospect that there will be an 
unusual heavy spring demand, it is felt by many that 
stocks will be inadequate to go around. 
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New York. The severe weather has created a dull 
building situation. Retailers are figuring on a large 


amount of suburban building during March, and are put- 
ting out inquiries accordingly. Prices as a whole are un- 
changed, but few concessions are reported. Stocks at 
shipping points and among the yard trade are considered 
low for the time of the year. 





Buffalo, N. Y. Advances in price have occurred lately 
in different grades, boards being higher than for some 
time. In some other grades supplies at the mills have 
been reduced considerably by the low prices recently 
in effect. Many predictions are being made that prices 
are likely to be firm in the near future, with probable 
advanees. There is no oversupply in this market and 
with good weather stocks will be reduced rapidly. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. A fair amount of inquiries is coming 


in tor spring shipments for both local and eastern re- 
quirements, but thus far no orders of importance are 


surring things up. Prices are held firmly, and in some 


items a slightly better price is offered by those In a 
hurry for stocks. 

Columbus, Ohio. With the approach of the spring 
huilding season strength is noted in the hemlock trade. 


Prices are strong and the volume of business is all that 
can be expected for the time of the year. 


Boston, Mass. Hemlock boards are 
the fact that offerings are very small. Demand is fairly 
active. Manufacturers who have stock are not trying to 
force sales in any way. For eastern clipped boards it is 
not possible to buy at less than $20 and some dealers are 
asking more. 


very firm, due to 








POPLAR 


Chicago. Demand is fair, with movement giving every 
indication of an expansion. Stocks at the mills, while 
they are not excessive, are large enough to care for the 


present and future wants. Call for wide stock is still 
light, but manufacturers are not sacrificing, but prefer 


to hold, feeling sure that they will get demand in price 
a little later in the season. 


Baltimore, Md. The greatest degree of activity seems 
to be in the export business, the foreign demand having 
shown signs of a pronounced revival, which might have 
taken on still larger proportions but for the fact that 
ocean sailings are reduced, so that consignments are at 
times held on the docks for weeks before they can be 
put aboard a vessel. The interest in stocks on the other 
side is decidedly strong, and lumber is being taken up 
with considerable freedom, while prices have improved. 
The domestic demand is also good, though some holding 
back is being noted, while the extra wide lumber fails 


to bring the prices which, in the opinion of sellers, it 
should. 

Buffalo, N. Y. Although trade is not active, expecta- 
tion is that spring buying will begin before very long, 


as stocks in consumers’ hands are not large. The box 
trade has not been taking any large amount of lumber 


for some time. Low grade poplar is getting firmer. 


Columbus, Ohio. The market is rather strong and one 





of the features is a better demand for the wide sizes by 
automobile factories. The usual sizes are firm to the 
extreme. Prices are: firsts and seconds, $57; No. 1 com- 
mon, $36; No. 2 common, $23; No. 3 common, $16. 
FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR. 
Chicago. Conditions in West Coast products show 
steady improvement. Demand for special cut bills and 


factory stock is much better than for some months. 
Kastern buyers are placing more orders for future needs. 
Considerable fir has been handled during the last week, 
also quite a little vard spruce stock. 


Seattle, Wash. Conditions continue to show gradual 
improvement. Many of the mills will resume operation 
this week; as a whole they are well booked up. Rail- 
road buying continues good, and rumors of exceptionally 
large orders from that source in the near future are 
afloat. As a whole the feeling among lumbermen is good, 
and a spirit of optimism prevails. 


Portland, Ore. Demand appears to be about the same 
as last week, with a fair amount of business and pros- 
pects improving. Curtailment of output has stimulated 
values and prices are reported firm. Logs hold firm and 
will probably advance within 60 days. The logging camps 
are idle and few will resume operation before March 1. 


Tacoma, Wash. Fir prices are firmer, with upward 
tendencies. In the last 30 days the advances have ranged 
up to $1 for common. There is a good deal of railroad 
inquiry, some of it for large bills. Demand for ties is 
good at prices ranging from $9 to $10.50, according to 
measurements. Fir logs are scarce, but the price is un- 
changed. 


Kansas City, Mo. Red cedar siding shows a general ad- 
vance of from 50 cents to $1. Dealers believe that the 
long shutdown of the mills in the Northwest will con- 
tinue to hold up prices. The present basis for cedar 
siding is $4.50 off for A and $4 off for clear 6, according 
to dealers in Coast woods. Fir common shows strength, 
with a general advance for the last two days of about 
$1 a thousand. 


Buffalo, N. Y. Movement of fir is fair for the season, 
with orders mostly for mixed carloads. Railroads are not 
taking much stock. Spruce is still quiet. Red cedar 
siding is in good demartd, as usual, and appears to be 
growing in popularit although prices are not as 
as they have been, recent advances having gone 
effect. 
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WESTERN PINE. 


The Western pine market is reported rather 
Good shop lumber continues scarce. Reports from 


Chicago. 
better. 


the West are to the effect that demand is looking up. 
Some of the wholesalers in Chicago say that the situation 
is brightening. The larger sash and door 
fairly well supplted with stock, however, and are not in 
the market for much lumber at present, but will be 
ready for the new cut when it shall be in shipping condi- 
tion. 


factories are 





Spokane, Wash. Local products continue to move at a 
better rate. There is hardly a lumberman in the district 
who has not felt the stimulating effect of better business. 
All prospects point to a good year for the trade. Winter 
wheat throughout the Northwest is in excellent condition. 


Within four weeks many of the mills again will be 
operating. 

Buffalo, N. Y. Trade in the California pines during 
January was up to the record of the same month last 


year. A good deal more Washington white pine has been 
moved than a year ago and yard stocks are better 
assorted. The general tendency of trade appears to be 
toward betterment with favorable weather. 





REDWOOD 


Kansas City, Mo. Dealers are making a special effort 
to push this wood and are receiving some encouragement 
but not enough to warrant an advance. It is from $3 to 
z thousand cheaper on this market than cedar and an 
effort is being made to make it popular as a substitute 
for the more expensive wood as siding. 





San Francisco. Redwood lumber is 


gaining in popu- 
larity and the outlook for the year is excellent, with 
prices temporarily a little off on clears. Prices remain 


stiff at recent quotations on No. 1 boards, which are still 
rather searce in this market owing to the continued 
demand for redwood ties, which absorbs most of the 
material that would otherwise be cut into merchantable 
lumber. Stocks are low at the mills and, with the steady 
offshore demand, there is every reason to be optimistic 
on redwood lumber. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE. 


Norfolk, Va. The movement of North Carolina pine 
has been steady, mills making shipments largely from 
stocks of lumber already in stock. Sales during the week 
increased slightly, this caused by the heavy call made 
for box bark strips. Sales aggregating nearly 2,009,000 
feet were made at $9.50 f. o. b. Norfolk and it is expected 
that $10 will be the price within the next week should 
the demand keep up. Ejight- and 10-inch box, bringing 
$16.50 and $17.50, respectively, also are in good demand. 





Not many sales of edge box have been made, as mills 
are oversold on this stock as far as they want to go 
and many will not consider orders for this material at 


any price now. The market is holding between $14.50 
and $15 f. o. b. Norfolk. Six-, 8- and 10-inch roofers also 
are in good demand and firmly at prices previously quoted. 
The upper grades of both rough and dressed are being 
called for rather freely, with prices firmly maintained. 
The lath market is very firm, with mills having very little 


to offer for foreign markets. Prices are close to $3.56 


tf. o. b. Norfolk. 
New York. There is a very good demand for all classes 
of stock. While construction work has temporarily been 


held up, factory trade continues good and all low-grade 
lumber is eagerly sought. Prices are strong and mill 
supplies are low, manufacturers having their output sold 
for a considerable period ahead. Roofers are a leader, 
selling readily at $19 to $20. Demand is broadening, and 
while schedule stock has not been as active as it ought 
to be in expectation of an active building season, retailers 
gradually are putting out large inquiries and orders. 





Buffalo, N. Y. There is the same strength to shortleaf 
pine prices as recently reported, as the stocks available 
at the mills are apparently much curtailed by the bad 
weather. Building in this section has been light, as the 
conditions for outdoor work have not been favorable, but 
a good deal of work is to be undertaken when the weather 
moderates. The outlook is favorable. 


Baltimore, Md. Winter weather continues and con- 
struction work remains in suspension, with demand much 
curtailed. The one active division of the trade is in box 
grades, which are in good request, factories having had 
so many calls for their products that plants could be run 
full time. ‘The high price of edge box has encouraged 
some substitution, but this has not weakened quota- 
tions on North Carolina pine. Of course, edge box, along 
with other divisions, has been affected by the ice em- 
bargo, which put an almost complete stop to the move- 
ment of vessels and cut short receipts by railroad. Stocks 
here have been kept up fairly well, but in the Norfolk 
section an actual scarcity has been experienced, and for 
the present the trend is in the direction of higher values 
on some of the grades. 





Boston, Mass. Roofers continue in good demand and 
are firmly held. For several weeks the offerings have 
been small. Dealers state that their advices from manu- 
facturers show that the condition of the roads in the 
South have made lumbering difficult. A shortage of help 
is also complained of. Prices of rough edge are firm -and 
demand is good. Partition is in good call. 





SOUTHERN PINE. 


Chicago. Continued gradual improvement in demand is 
noted and quotations are firmer on a few items. Yard 
stock is in more active call, retailers apparently getting 
back into the game and demand showing a tendency to 


even up a bit. Car and railroad stuff is still in active 
demand. Conditions at the mills are improving. The 


general report is that mill stocks are low on many items 
and an increase in price is looked for shortly. Repre- 
sentatives in this market are taking a more rosy view of 
the general outlook. Prices are much firmer. 





Kansas City, Mo. The market is steady and attractive 
prices are being made on surplus stock, which is taker 


to mean that the mills seek to even up their stocks of 
yard supplies. However, prices are strong on broken 
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earlots, with slight advances on certain items, notably 
No. 2 6-inch and S-inch boards and heavier dimensions. 
Railroad demand has not been so much of feature the 
last week, although it continues strong. Timbers are a 
trifle er, with a good demand. Export trade is off 
slightly because of high freight rates, dealers say. Retail 
vard orders have been very scarce, of course, as the 
weath er has not yet opened up. There have been some 
ll however, and it has been found difficult 








l-in orders, 
to fill them. Generally the price appears to have gone 
to a basis not so strong as the mills expected when the 


advance began. 





St. Louis, Mo. A fair increase during the last week 
lowed the di reeable weather of the first part of 
Prices have firmed up considerably, particulariy 
dimensions and 12-inch common boards. All the 
y lists sent out show the market is bettering. 
Everythi ing indicates that there will be a good demand 
for lumber later on and that the manufacturers have 
greatly reduced supplies on hand. It has been a long 
time e the mill holdings have been as low so near the 
opening of the spring season. The conditions are poor 
for “tend 1g and while many mills have resumed they are 
not working to their full capacity owing to the scarcity 
of logs and difficulty in getting them to the mills. It is 
thought that it will be several weeks before normal con- 
ditions will prevail at the mills 








New Orleans, La. Yard stock demand has registered 
some improvement, but the steady call for car and rail- 
road material continues the feature of the domestic 
market. Mill stocks are reported broken. Following the 
return of good weather the output has got back close to 
normal. While there is some little diversity of opinion 
regarding the price, it is still evident that the tendency 
is toward higher levels and nearly all manufacturers, 
for items in active call, are demanding and receiving 
better prices for their stock. The general opinion is that 
further advances will be noted when the spring trade 
is better developed. The export movement is not so 
heavy, due more to the steamship situation and high 
oeean rates than to a glut on the other side. Cuban and 
South American requirements continue to absorb a con- 
siderable percentage of the export cut. 


New York. Demand has picked up considerably in the 
last two or three weeks and wholesalers are hopeful. One 
large concern handling heavy cargo business in general 
lines—construction, railroad and yard orders—says its 
business has been more active the last two weeks than 
for any similar period in January for the last six years. 
Orders are well distributed and prices have an upward 
swing. Several orders of 1,000,000 feet and over of roofers 
have been booked at and above $19 for delivery within six 
weeks. Reports from mills indicate considerable re- 
luctancy about booking business for any considerable 
period ahead and stocks are in better shipping condition. 


Baltimore, Md. The Georgia pine men are still in much 
the same position which they have occupied for weeks, 
except that the tendency in the distributive markets is 
toward a more remunerative level of values. The cur- 
tailment in the production and, the narrowing volume of 
supplies has tended to lessen the competition between 
retailers, and the situation is appreciably better. Many 
of the mills are refusing to take additional orders, stating 
that they have enough to keep them going for months. 
Even offers of higher prices are not always inducements, 
and the fact that many of the plants are still shut down 
furnishes a substantial basis for the belief that firmness 
will continue to prevail and that a further advance is 
among the probabilities of the sar future, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that this is a presidential election year. 












Buffalo, N. Y. Trade has dropped off somewhat with 
the weather, which has put a check to the use of lumber 
in general for building purposes Mill representatives 
ive holding prices firmly and are getting the advance 
over recent quotations. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. The market is not very active, due 
argely to the prevailing cold weather, but it is moderating 
ind local vards will be moving stock freely in a day or 
two. There is a fair demand for most yard stock and 
wholesalers report considerable buying and that the rail- 
roads are coming into the market with fair size orders. 
Prices are firm; in fact, advances are expected and have 
been made in some cases. Transit cars are a little more 
numerous than heretofore, but with no accumulation of 
them so far. Local yards are all fairly well stocked and 
most of them have considerable stock bought ahead. <A 
hea consumption of yellow pine and all building mate- 
rial is expected from early spring throughout the season. 





Pittsburgh, Pa. A fairly good demand has been run- 
ning the last week and while shipments are slow, owing 
to severe weather and difficulties of operating mills, bet- 
ter than ordinary trade is reported by most dealers. No 
large stocks are carried by consumers or retailers, but 
inquiries indicate a better movement in the near future. 
Prices are firm. 


Boston, Mass. Prices are fairly firm this week. Offer- 
ings from some of the manufecturers are smaller than 





usual. Flooring is firmer and demand is fair. Stocks 
of A rift are small and offerings from the South have not 
been large. Partition is selling in small lots. 





CYPRESS. 


New Orleans, La. Demand held its own, but the 
weather flurries appear to have discouraged further de- 
elopment last week. By some accounts the call is fairly 
vell distributed along the list; by others. upper grade 
stock is lagging somewhat, compared with the movement 
of lowers. Prices are said to be wéll maintained and no 
changes are reported Car siding and roofing are in- 
active, but crossties are reported in some demand. Indi- 
bookings aver considerably larger than a fort- 
go, but there 








said to be little or no speculative 
Shortage of box cars on the Southern Pacific has 
igorous complaint the last few days and is de- 

ing shipments somewhat 
Chicago. Demand shows steady improvement and the 
outlook is for a heavy business, though not phenomenal, 
hrough Februars and probably through the_= spring. 


Stocks of dry 


pretty wel 


are not unwieldy, and while they are 
a heavy demand on any one or 





several items will probably force them back in the broken 
column. 
EOE ES 

St. Louis, Mo. Demand is gradually growing, although 
consumers invariably ask for immediate shipments, indi- 
eating that the main buying will come later. Little in 
the way of replenishing stocks has been done. The out- 
look in Iowa and northern Illinois is particularly good. 
Local dealers believe business will soon reach seasonable 
proportions. 


Kansas City, Mo. This market is off 50 cents on $1, 
dealers say. A very light demand and the resumption of 
logging by the Louisiana mills account for this condition. 
One dealer reports the best’ demand last week so far 
this year, but that is not the case generally. 


New York. Requirements are limited but the market 
is steady. Prospects are considered good for a satisfac- 
tory spring demand and with the low volume of stocks 
at consuming points no price concessions are looked for. 
Orders for cargo shipments are more numerous, but 
wholesalers say they are getting the best part of this 
business outside of the immediate New York City dis- 
tricts. 


Baltimore, Md. All of the information obtainable about 
cypress is of an encouraging character, at least in so far 
as the producer is concerned. The cold weather has 
served to check the demand largely for the reason that 
outdoor work has had to be suspended, and little or no 
progress is being made by the builders. The latter have 
consequently had no urgent need for stocks, and they 
have not called for delivery. This has tended to limit 
the movement to rather narrow proportions. But the 
receipts also have been restricted. The hay is still full 
of ice and vessels can move only with the greatest diffi- 
culty. Shipments by rail are also attended with draw- 
backs, so that the receipts here do not exceed a modest 
volume, and there is no actual piling up of stocks. The 
mills are resuming after a prolonged period of idleness, 
due to high water and other causes, and there is not the 
slightest danger of overproduction, while the prospects 
of an expansion in the requirements are very encouraging. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. While not very much is expected at 
this time of the year, the unusually severe winter has 
tended to check the demand for dressed stock used here 
largely for building purposes. There is, however, a fair 
demand for No. 1 shop, and some call for the lower 
grades, but this is not heavy. Cypress dealers feel en- 
couraged, however, as the outlook for a promising early 
business is very good. There will, without doubt, be a 
large amount of building in this vicinity during the com- 
ing season, and this will very much help cypress condi- 
tions in this market. 


Columbus, Ohio. The market is rather steady, although 
there is not a large volume of trade excepting in the 
East. Prices are unchanged. 





SHINGLES AND LATH. 


Chicago. Red cedar shingles are not any firmer in 
price than they were a week ago and demand shows but 
little bigger. The white cedar situation shows no special 
change. Lath continues scarce, there being seemingly an 
Inadequate supply of Northern pine and hemlock lath. 
which searcity will not be leveled until the mills shall 
begin running full blast in the spring. 





Minneapolis, Minn. The market is steady and prices 
are firm, all indications favoring an increased trade within 
the next few weeks, while the mills will continue to re- 
strict their output until demand becomes active in the 
spring and prices advance. There is a trade now that 
takes transit stock about as fast as it comes, and prices 
are stiff with stars at $1.45 to $1.48 at the mill and 
clears at $1.80. 


Seattle, Wash. Shingle prices continue firm and an 
advance may be expected at any time. Cedar logs are 
scarce and prices stiffening, and with the great number 
of mills that are closed demand is not exceeding the 
supply. This may be seen by the comparatively few 
cars in transit. 


Tacoma, Wash. Red cedar shingle demand is fair at 
unchanged prices. More mills are starting up. Fir lath 
hold steady. 


Kansas City, Mo. The shingle market appears to be a 
shade weaker. The price generally quoted is $1.48 for 
extra stars and $1.80 for clears, but that basis is not 
being strictly adhered to. The deviations, however, have 
been slight. Continued cold has eut off the demand 
almost entirely from retail yards and buying for future 
use is not strong. 


New Orleans. La. Call for shingles continues so brisk 
there is little or no accumulation. Lath are in more 
active demand and it is understood that the 10-cent 
concession offered a few weeks ago has been withdrawn. 


Buffalo, N. Y. There has been little activity in shingles 
lately, as their use by builders has been limited owing 
to severe weather, which has made outside work almost 
impossible. Stocks are not heavy and there is likeli@iood 
of a good movement which will reduce them to small 
proportions when a break in cold weather comes. 


Boston, Mass. Prices for cedar shingles range from 
$3.60 to $3.65. Buyers are willing to pay even the inside 
price in many cases and some claim they have been able 
to buy at less. The production of shingles is small and 
has been for several weeks, which has made offerings 
from manufacturers light. Clears are in limited offering. 
Lath prices have been shaded in some cases. For 15¢- 
inch the price ranges from $3.90 to $4 and for 1%-inch 


the price is $3.50. 





Cincinnati, Ohio. Demand is very light, the severe 
weather holding up all outside work on buildings. How- 
ever, architects are specifying stained shingles more and 
more all the time, and Cincinnati is developing into a very 
good shingle market. 


Columbus, Ohio. Trade is quiet, although some signs 
of activity are discovered. Little stock is moving. 
Prices are rather weak and red cedars are quoted as 
follows: clears, $3.15; stars, $2.60; Eurekas, $3.69. Lath 
are quiet. 


COOPERAGE. 


Chicago. Receipts of hogs are lighter and demand for 
tierces considerably reduced this week, which is soon 
likely to affect the demand for staves and heading, as 
there is little prospect that the usual spring demand for 
oil will prevail this year. Many mills south still have 
fair supplies of white oak staves that are prevented from 
being shipped by the impassable southern roads. These 
are likely soon to come forward and meet lower prices. 
A general dearth of orders is noted, and such an unsettled 
condition in cooperage has not existed for years. No 
change in beer, whisky, flour, salt or cement staves and 
heading can be noted and iron hoops and straps have 
almost entirely superseded the use of wooden hoops, caus- 
ing a large reduction in country shipments. The butter 
tub trade has not begun. Many tub manufacturers still 
have a fair supply of stock secured in the rush before the 
dry spell of last summer, say A. & H. Gates in their 
report on market conditions. 


ae * | dy Michigan elm flour staves, 





eaves ..$9.00 
No. rh 2§ 814- ‘inch Wisconsin ‘elm ‘flour staves, 
ee PPro rere TT ee Pewee 


9.00 
No. 2, 28%4- inch ‘elm ‘staves, Het M....... Nominal 5.50 
No. 1, 17-inch kiln dried basswood wooed 


m. ing, = Pe deere ee a3 0T% 

) 1, 7 ine num ea ing, er "se 8 

nominal - : ' Nei ieee is ae P .... No demand 
No. 1, 28% ‘ineh gum staves, nominal. a No demand 

M. R., 30-inch I REAVER. « ois.0-5 6.657940 06 . 6.00 Ae 

Patent coiled elm hoops, es foot, per 9.50 to 9.75 

Patent coiled elm hoops, Y%-foot, per M... 9.09 to 9.25 

Patent coiled elm hoops, 5- foot, “oe Ea 9.5 

Half barrel staves, elm, per M........... : 6.00 to 6.50 


Half barrel basswood heading, a ‘set..... 
Hickory hoops, flour barrel, per M......... 4: 00 to 4.50 


Hickory hoops, half barrel, per RW eo None wanted 

Head linings, car lots, per M, 12-inch..... 380 to .35 
Head linings, small lots, per M, 18-inch.... -60 
Ten-round hoop barrels........... eine es 46 
Eight patent hoop barrelS..........-. — 46 
Four patent and four hickory hoop barrels. 45 
Two patent and six hickory hoop barrels... 45 
Four patent and four wire hoop barrels.... : 45 


PIOIT DATO, MS-ROOD: 1c ois 605:0 50 oo oe 0 se ee . #87 to 88% 
No. 1 white ash butter tub staves......... i ° to 12.00 
Flat ash, 51%4-foot hoop, per M.. 2 


White oak oil staves, per M...... rR 34. O0 to 35.00 
Tierce hoops . Te ee . No demand 
pee gt | box straps. ee - 12.00 to 13. 






Lard tierces . 
Pork barrels . 
Pork barrels, ash... Sisters pelea ers 


.. 1.35 to 1.75 
: 195 to 1.00 
> 190 to 95 
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FOR SALE—OR EXCHANGE FOR TIMBER LANDS 
Large office and store building, block from court house, 
Fifth Avy. and ere St., Chicago. Value $350,000. 

A. & H. GATES, 112 Adams St., Chicago, III. 


COMMISSARY MANAGER WANTS POSITION. 

If you have an opening for a store manager, write to the 
NATIONAL COMMISSARY MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
801 Manhattan Bidg., Chicago. Good men will be recom- 
ae without charge. Inquiries treated confidentially if 
desired. 








FOR SALE 
1 No. 520 Greenlee Bros. Vertical Automatic Cut-off Saw 
and Gainer, equipped with 2 40” cut-off saws. In good con- 
dition. Will sell reasonable. 
Address “D. 1385,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


SITUATION WANTED—YOUNG MAN 
With high school education, wants situation as assistant 
to manager of retail lumber yard, with view of learning 
the retail lumber business. Has had some experience grad- 
ing and scaling lumber. 
Address “DPD, 136,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








FOR SALE-A TRACT OF HARDWOOD AND 
Hemlock land m upper ene and northern Wisconsin 
tributary to C. W. . Address 

“SOW NE ne.” “care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANT- EXPERIENCED HARDWOOD SALESMEN 
To sell on commission basis: fine opportunity to men making 
good. State commission, references, experience in first let- 
ter. Address “DP. 157,’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 








WANTED—TO BUY RETAIL LUMBER YARD 
In Kansas.” Prefer town of seven hundred to one thousand 
inhabitants. Address “D. 138,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED-—POSITION BY ONE OF THE BEST 
and saw filers; in the business fifteen years in the largest 
mills in the South. Thoroughly practical mill man. Refer- 
ences to suit most exacting; 33 yrs. old, married, and will 
go anywhere for the money. Wire or write. 

P. O. BOX 67, Warsaw, N. C. 


WANTED—ONE GOOD STICKERMAN, 
One shaper and band saw man. One sash and door man. 
Apply at once, THE CONSTANCE LUMBER CO., 
Mansfield, Ohio. 


WANTED-MAN WITH WIDE ACQUAINTANCE 
Among millmen in the South to sell fire insurance. No spe- 
cial knowledge of insurance necessary. 

Address “DP. 139,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


EXPERT BAND SAW FILER 
At present employed, desires change. Best of references 
from good mills. No boozer and thoroughly competent to 
satisfy the most exacting. 
x C. PASSMORE, Greenville, Fla. 


TIMBER AND SAW MILL FOR SALE. 

965 acres of sugar pine, cedar and fir with mill, capacity 
15,000 ft. per day, in one of the healthiest places in River- 
side Co., southern Cal. Address 

BOARD OF TRADE, San Jacinto, Cal. 


WANTED-TO SELL ON COMMISSION BASIS 
Manufacturer yellow pine or cypress. 
Address “D. 140,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 























WANTED—FOREMAN FOR SASH & DOOR 
Factory to take charge of stock departments. Must be thor- 
oughly experienced man and willing to take position in the 
Far West. Kindly give age, references and salary expected 
in first letter, 

Address “D.. 142,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


FOR SALE-15,000 OF 6X 8-3’ 
Hewn white oak ties located in northwest Louisiana, 16 cent 
rate to Cairo and Thebes. 
Address “2, 9144,” 





care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN., 


